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built by The Austin Company. 


LL roads lead to Philadelphia this 
year. In June the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition opens, celebrating 


the Nation’s 150th birthday. 


From the stadium, the greatest bowl 
of its kind in the world, to the Gov- 
ernment’s model Post Office equipped 
with the latest devices for handling the 
enormous mail of the Exposition, the 
“Sesqui-Centennial” will be a magnifi- 


Every executive con- 
sidering a new plant 
project or extension 
should have a copy of 
this valuable book con- 
taining vital building 
data, charts, costs, etc. 





(cue AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


We are interested in the erection of a 
Building x , number of stories 
Buildings,”’ free to Industrial Executives. 

Firm 


Individual 


Street ee ce GD 
‘ 





ae 
: < The Palace of Education shown at left, the Palace of Agriculture extending across background at ri 


You may send mea personal copy of “The Austin Book of 


Sesqui-Centennial! An Exposition 
of Austin Building Experience 


cent tribute to the achievements and 
progress of this great country. 


The Palace of Agriculture, a million 
dollar building of steel and concrete 
construction, the Palace of Education 
of similar construction, and the model 
Post Office comprise Austin’s notable 
part in the construction of the Expo- 
sition buildings in record time. 


Just as significant though less spec- 


j i ght, the Post Office Building at rear of the latter, all 
The Palace of Agriculture is completed—the other two buildings are rapidly nearing completion 


rer cert 


tacular expositions of Austin Building 
Service may be found in every parta 
thecountry. Busy factories, hugemilk, 
round houses, terminals, warehouses= 
stand as permanent witnesses to the 
nation-wide engineering and building 
service which Austin renders Ameti 
can industry. 


Whatever the type of plant youneed, 
wherever you want to build it, thereis 
a local Austin Engineering and Build 
ing Staff ready to serve you. Austincan 
give you approximate costs and othet 
valuable information quickly. Wire, 
phone nearest Office or use coupon 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY °° Engineers and Builders * Cleveland 


NewYork, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Portland, Seattle, Miami, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, St.Louis 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


AUSTIN 





The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Complete Building Service 
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When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 


contract. 
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ponsibility 


" from plans to production” 
Austin offices 
from Coast to Coast 
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CE I first read the manuscript of Mr. 
ney’s “The New Competition,” which 
‘ this number, it seems as if the sub- 
Ject jumps at me from every periodical and 
‘pamphlet I read. 
~ Copper is telling why it’s better than other 
x in house building, oil wants to replace 
i heat my house; electricity, too, is 
; ing with ice to keep cool my food. 
Pours “the new competition’’—industry 
; industry, material against material, 
/ against method. 
On the train to Chicago the other day 
J ran into Wilson Compton, secretary- 
“manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
‘turers Association. He told me of some of 
the industries which individually and in 
groups are fighting to put other things than 
ber into construction. Here they are, 
and with them the amounts which, he says, 
they are spending in national magazines 


alone: 
American Face Brick Assn............ $200,000 












Atlas Portland Cement Co............ 200,000 
Associated Tile Mis.. ............. 75,000 
NS, ee 75,000 
meee mrmauctS Co... . 0.2.6 s ccc eee 200,000 
Carey Asfaltslate Roofing............ 50,000 
Celotex Company ($750,000, 1926)... 475,000 


Certainteed Products Co............. 250,000 


Common Brick Mfs. Assn............ 50,000 
Detroit Steel Products Co. (Fenestra).. 75,000 
Everlastric Shingle Roofing........... 100,000 
Hollow Building Tile Assn........... 50,000 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn... 75,000 
SE I a 500,000 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co......... 150,000 


Portland Cement Assn............... 400,000 


Richardson Roofing........ <scbees A 
ne 40,000 
Sheetrock Wallboard................. 200,000 
SS, 150,000 
Muuee Moofing................... 75,000 


U. a. Gypsum Company.............. 250,000 


“Approximately 30 million dollars per 
year is being spent to promote the use of 
lumber substitutes,” says Mr. Compton. 

That’s the new competition with a ven- 
geance. 

(I have learned since that Mr. Compton’s 
organization, at its meeting last week in Chi- 
cago, decided to go into “the new competi- 
tion,” itself, with a fund of $5,000,000 for a 
five-year nation-wide research, demonstra- 
tion and advertising program to improve and 
extend the uses of lumber.) 

In my morning newspaper is an announce- 
ment that Jones & Laughlin make “a light- 
weight type of structural material which can 

used in dwellings as heavier beams are 
used for skyscrapers.” 

Another entrant in “the new competition.” 

A day or so earlier the gas folks announced 
that they were working on a device by which 
you might both heat and cool your house 
with gas. Already fuel oil and coal were 
struggling for the chance to heat my house, 
and now a third material is getting ready to 
enter the field. 

I can only eat about so much, and in 
this land of plenty there are more things 
to eat than my stomach will hold. So “the 
new competition” is active there. The Ba- 
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More Power for 
Everybody's Money! 


Wisconsin’s More Power per Cubic Inch 
saves money for all concerned. 


For the manufacturer it adds sparkle and 
dash to his truck’s performance—which 
“goes big” with the dealer. For the 
dealer, this extra power and “ambition’”’ 
means more sales—unquestionably. And, 
finally, the dollars-and-cents saving 
through better mileage on fuel and oil 
and lowered maintenance costs, gets to 
the owner. He’s the most satisfied man 
of the three. 


That added power is there—evident in 
everyone of these great overhead-valve 
Sixes and Fours. Proof positive will be 
gladly furnished any interested executive. 
Write 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Motors are manufac- 
tured in a fullline of Sixes andFours, 
with power range from 20 to 120 ae 
H. P.—for trucks, busses, tractors, 


and construction machinery. SZ. 












hen writing to Wisconsin Motor Merc. Company please mention Nation’s Business 


}| nana wants me to know that he is qa 


i] | Comesticate and “breed up” any of our frog; 





i | Said he: 
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ful, nutritious, digestible food; the 
asks me to remember that he, too, jg 
merely pleasure-giving, that he has me 
value; Oats tell me why I should eat 
for breakfast; Wheat tells me to eat 
bread. ™ 

If the nation could be convinced that ; 
would be of benefit both to its pocketbog 
and its health to eat fish twice as often 
we now do what would happen to the Pack. 
ing industry? 

That’s just a suggestion of “the new cop, 
petition.” 


ines OSHKOSH frog, to which we hy, 
made one or two references on the ej 
torial pages, has been challenged, not {y 
cuantity, but for size. Writing to us fig 
Wichita, Kansas, W. E. Holmes says; 


We have no desire to question the truth g 
the statement of my friend Ed. R. Smith » 
garding Oshkosh as a “frog center”; but j 
Oshkosh wants to enter a contest wherein giz 
and weight will be a determining factor, we yi 
issue a challenge right now—and we will accept 
Merle Thorpe as a referee. : 

We've fished all over Wisconsin and Ming. 
sota, but we never saw any real frogs until » 
came to Kansas. You can tell ’em how lap 
they are. We haven’t the courage nor th 
reputation. 

We've been so busy raising wheat and dril. 
ing for oil that we haven’t had time ty 


| but when we do, it will have a serious effet 
on the mutton market. 

Come on, Oshkosh, and tell us how lag 
they grow; and then we'll go out with a “7? 
and a pair of scales and show the world whi 
frogs can do where they don’t have to sty 
cooped up during a six-month winter. 


All of which is accepted. We have 
doubt that Wichita yet will cure frog ham 
and that one slice will be a breakfast for: 
family. When Wichita talks about frog 
we are reminded of an old newSpaper t 
porter who thus described a call at a hous 
from which he expected to be thrown out 





My knees shaking, I rang the bell. Whe 
the door opened, there stood the biggest ma 
God ever made, and right back of him wasi 
man twice as big. 


TTHE fine flower of courtesy still blooms 

Sefior Z. Mendez, “Sombrereros deste 
1880”—hatters since 1880—of Monterey, 
Mexico, writes: 

“Nos permitimos manifester a Ud, ques 
Magazine, siempre lo recibimos con gusto yi 
que nos da infinidad de ideas practicas) 
modernas.” 

Which is to say, “Permit us to manifest tt 
you that your magazine is always receivel 
by us with great pleasure and that we obtait 
from it an infinity of practical and modem 
ideas.” 


WO LETTERS, in the same mail, from 
the same country—Canada. 
Says R. Schurmann, of Montreal, Que 
bec: 
I am finding Natron’s Busrvess less and ke 
interesting. The articles to me are too smaft 
too American. I have not gone into the matt 
sufficiently to analyze whether it is the matt 
or the way it is presented, this is merely the 
impression I now have. 
Says A: E. Parker, member Board oi 
Trade, Winnipeg, Manitoba: 
Nartion’s Bustxess reminds me of the oblige 


tion placed upon a witness in court, who is t 
that he shall tell the truth, the whole truth 
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Easy Operating Trolleys 
Speed up Production— 


M. B. Dewey, Asst. Superintendent, 

Liberty Foundry Co., St. Louis, says: 
“Richards-Wilcox trolleys have made an easy job out of a hard one in 
our foundry. Over 2 years ago we put the first 14-ton No, 925 OveR- 
Way Ball Bearing Trolley in our Plant No. 1, and now use 9 R-W 
trolleys there and 7 in Plant No. 2. 


“The trolleys run on a 6in. I-beam track, carrying molten iron from 
the cupolas to the moulding floors. Our Plant No. 1 is divided into 5 
sections, with an interconnecting track to each section and switches 
to the track down its center. 


“For several years we have been using a track and trolley system 
for conveying the ladles of molten metal to the moulding floors; but 
our former trolleys would stick. It was especially hard to push the 
ladles around the corner, raking it a back-breaking job for one man. 
With the R-W OveR-Way trolleys, one man handles the 600 Ib. ladles 
easily, saving both time and effort. The R-W trolleys also require 
practically no maintenance, but our former trolleys were frequently 
out of order. 

“Our Plant No. 1 pours 30 to 35 tons of iron a day, and Plant No. 2, 
15 to 20 tons—all being handled by R-W trolleys. Their easy opera- 
tion allows greater speed in handling with less effort.”’ 

















R-W No. 925 Ball-Bearing 
I-Beam Trolley sent for 


FREE TRIAL 


So confident are we of the ability of 
the R-W No, 925 Trolley to render 
superlative service that we will gladly 
send it to any reputable manufacturer 
for free trial. Such a trial involves no 
cost or obligation, for if the trolley 
fails to demonstrate its superiorities 
under actual working conditions you 
have only to send it back at our ex- 
pense. This offer, we believe, is far 
stronger than any claims we can make. 
R-W No.925 is made in seven capacities 
—l{ to 4 tons. Ask for this FREE trial, 





“J 


e matte AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


e matte New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans 
rely the Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO,,LTD., LONDON, ONT, + Winnipes 
oard ol 921 
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Sway ROOF NEEDS INSULATION 








Insulating the roof of the 
Edward Katzinger Co. 
plant, Chicago, with 
84,960 aq. ft. of Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard, A.S8. 
Alschuler, Architect, I. 


A Cork Insulated Roof et 
Keeps this Building Comfortable 


HE top floor of the old Edward Katzinger Company 

factory, Chicago, was so hot in the summer months 
that exhausted employees frequently had to be relieved 
by men from the floors below. Heat literally soaked 
through the roof, so that, even with fans on every post, 
conditions were unbearable. 


Then, in 1924, a new factory was built, and it was 

decided to insulate the roof, 240 ft. x 354 ft., with 

Armstrong’s Corkboard. A statement made by Mr. 

*The facts and figures Edward Katzinger, President, to a firm of independent 


given in this advertise- : * ‘ + > 
ail Ghe med ty  «cPetneers best tells the result: 


the A.C. Nielsen Com- 


. “In the new plant, with its large roof surface, no fans were 
pany, Chicago, a firm 


: a - used last summer, and all of our help were absolutely 
of investigating engi- comfortable . . . Ordinarily, during the summer 
neers, who have made months, the efficiency of the labor force diminishes. The 
a survey of the per- outstanding feature in favor of cork insulation is that it 
formance of Arm- keeps the floors beneath cool and comfortable, and, in my 
strong’s Corkboard in opinion, increases the efficiency of the workers by 10% 


the Edward Katzinger when the outside temperature rises above 80°F.” 
Company's plant. 

Their report, certified The estimated saving effected by this increased summer 
by the president of the 


cmiaining Want efficiency is $1,564.20, over and above the fixed charges for 
reading and a copy | thecorkboard. Add to this another net saving of $300.75 in 
will be sent on request. | fuel (Armstrong’s Corkboard keeps heat in in winter), and 
it may be seen that cork insulation was an excellent invest- 
ment from the standpoint of economy as well as of comfort. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is laid in asphalt or pitch direct- 
ly on the roof deck and standard roofing applied over it in 
the regular manner. Any type of roof, old or new, can be 
insulated with it, and any required thickness can be applied 
in a single layer. Armstrong’s Corkboard will not buckle, 
warp or shrink. It is moisture-proof and a fire-retardant. 


If your factory or office building is too hot in summer, 
is too cold and hard to heat in winter, or if your fuel bills 
are excessive, consult our Engineering Department about 
heat-tight roofs. Address 





ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY 
(Division of Armstrong Cork Company) 
195 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. McGill Bldg., Montreal, Que. 


Armstrong Cork Company, Ltd., Sardinia House, Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2, England 


Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States 


Armstrongs Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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nothing but the truth. So with your articles 
There’s no padding, no unnecessary : 


which leaves clean-cut statement in such 
guage as to continue to hold readers’ jn 
The driest subjects become picturesque jn the 
able treatment of your writers. 


R. EASTMAN, able editor of the 
* American Agriculturist, writes: 
“T am in absolute agreement with 


_against the growing tendency in this country 


to force government into business.” 
Business, like the late Hon. Julius 
said of his wife, must be absolutely “above 
suspicion” to escape government nosing 
‘round and meddling. 
Remember this: “If business doesn’t, goy. 
ernment will.” 


AND THAT leads into this from Lp 
Saunders, president of the American §. 


| curity Credit Co., of St. Louis, who read oy 





newspaper advertisement, “Is My Busines 
Worthy of My Boy?” and wrote: 

The title condenses in a few words a standard 
which should be a controlling factor in the life 
of every business man .. . It is easy for every 
man in business carefully to analyze the cys. 
toms of trade and to judge carefully whether 
or not his business is on a foundation calculated 
to elevate the moral standard of his associates 
in business, his competitors and employes, 

To follow the idea of self-regulation in bus- 
ness will result in having every man, as far a 
consistent, follow the dictates of his conscience 
in arriving at.a decision-as to right-and wrong, 

There is no necessity for a law to define 
proper business ethics, since every successful 
man knows, if he allows his better impulses to 
govern his decisions, they will automatically 
build for him public esteem. . . . We have de- 
parted from the attitude that business is a 
dog-eat-dog affair, and that it is necessary to 
destroy our competitor in building our ow 
success. 


5 ATION’S BUSINESS,” writes W. . 

LN McWilliams, editor of the St. Claits 
ville (O.) Chronicle, “comes to this office a 
welcome visitor. The many interesting stories 
of what is really going on in the nation 
give an insight into events that is not to be 
obtained elsewhere. 

“The Wall Street story (‘Wall Street, 
Main Street and the Farm,’ by F. 
Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty Trust Co, 
New York, in April number) was fine. 
More education along this line would not be 
amiss.” 

That’s an assist. 

None better than the editor of the coun 
try paper knows what’s needed for popular 
economic information in support of sound, 
wholesome American doctrine, and, as H. 6. 
Wells has said, “it’s a race between eco 
nomic information and catastrophe” in this 
country. : 

I’m confident, though, that information 
will win the race. 


LD SAMUEL SMILES coined a great 
word in “self-help.” There are a num 
ber of ways of helping folk, but the best 
one is to help them help themselves. 
That’s Judge Hugo Hanft’s way. | 
Judge Hanft, who is presiding justice of 
the Minneapolis, Minn., District Court, & 
much interested in the career of his sof, 
who is entering upon a business career—@ 
member of the big Westinghouse organiza 
tion. The Judge—most properly—wants 0 
do something to help the boy along, s0 2 
asks us to send the young man NATIONS 
Business, as the Judge says, to broaden the 
young man’s viewpoint and to keep him ® 


When writing to ArMstronc Cork & InsuLATION Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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contact with the trend of busiress thought 
and an interested and understanding specta- 
tor of the rapidly moving drama of com- 


merce. 


COMMERCIAL club in a western town 

at its annual meeting celebrated, among 

its accomplishments of 1925, the coming of a 
new industry, an undertaking parlor. The | 
1926 program calls for a drive for a munici- | 
pal cemetery. 
Laudable enough, no doubt, but for the | 
sake of the eternal verities of commercial 
club work, wouldn’t it have been more in 
keeping to stress the advent of a cedar mill | 
employing 60 workers? 





R. SLOSSON’S interesting article in this | 

number, “Pure Science Pays Its Way,” | 
js reminiscent of the labor of the Alchemist | 
that Middle Age pioneer of science. The 
romantic Alchemist looked for magic for- 
mulae that would turn all one’s pig iron into 
old. . 
: Milne’s memory-haunting jingle comes to 
mind: 


There lives an old man at the top of the street, 
And the end of his beard reaches down to his | 
feet 

And he’s just the person I’m longing to meet, 

I think that he sounds so exciting; | 
For he talks all the day to his tortoise-shell cat | 
And he asks about this, and explains about that, | 
And at night he puts on a big wide-awake hat | 





And sits in the writing-room, writing. 


He has worked all his life (and he’s horribly old) 

At a wonderful spell which says, “Lo and behold! 

Your nursery fender is gold!”—and it’s gold! 
(Or the tongs, or the rod for the curtain) ; 

But somehow he hasn’t got hold of it quite, 

Or the liquid you pour on at first isn’t right, | 

So that’s why he works at it night after night 
Till he knows he can do it for certain. 


But, as Dr. Slosson points out, modern 
science works at its tasks day after day and 


night after night not to make gold, but to} 


fathom Nature’s secrets and to harness 
Nature’s forces to the task of doing human- 
ity’s chore work and drudge tasks so that 
life may be more worth living. 


HILE the funmakers and Babbitt- 

baiters have their little fling at the 
fondness of the ‘butter-and-egg men” for 
attending conventions and the like, a group 
of British industrialists who made an inten- 
sive survey of American methods are telling 
their associates in British industry of their 
amazement at the spirit of the American 
business man and his willingness to fore- 
gather with his kind—even with his com- 
petitor—and pool information and effort for 
the common good. 

This convention habit of the American 
business man, the British investigators tell 
their colleagues, is the factor that, more than 
any other, is responsible, to translate it into 
the well-known Kansas language, for Ameri- 
can industry keeping its tail light shining in 
the face of its foreign competitors. 


[ THE college or university “sheepskin” 
a help or a hindrance to the young man 
entering business and industry? 

The question, probably, will long continue 
a favorite of pundits and polemics. Here’s 
an interesting comment from Dr. Stratton D. 
Brooks, president of the University of Mis- 
souri, elicited by Agnes Laut’s article, ““Tak- 





ing the Curse Off Labor,” in April NATIoN’s | 
BusIness: 


The president of a great oil company said in 
my presence that a boy who enters the business 
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moves you now 
make in typing 
Your Records 


Continuous Interfolded Forms* provide 
immense saving in time, labor and money 


Here are the six moves your typist now makes in typing 
your records: 


(1) Inserts the carbons between the sheets. 
records into alignment. 
(4) Realigns. (5) Writes. 


But with Continuous Interfolded Forms after once starting, all 
these wasted moves are eliminated except one, and that is WRITE. 
Think how much more work can be done, how much time is saved. 


(2) Jogs the set of 
(3) Inserts the set into the machine. 
(6) Removes carbons. 


Continuous Interfolded Forms also save typists’ time by combining 
several sets of records on which many of the same items appear. 
All these various sets of records are then typed at one time. 


Here are additional features offered by this newest and most im- 
proved method of typing business records— 


As many copies as necessary and always automatically in 
alignment. 

Each copy on different colored paper (if desired) for quick 
identification. 

Different weights of paper for special uses. 

Different grades of paper for economy (cheaper grades for 
office copies), 














The completed Continuous Interfolded Form is only one neat 
pack of 500 to 2000 sets of forms. 

Each copy a separate sheet with clean cut edges when re- 
moved from machine. 

All copies exactly the same length when detached. 

No hump at folds to catch or tear carbon paper. 


Write and let us point out the advantages of Continuous Interfolded 
Forms in your porecenes business. Let us show you how others 
in your trade have used them to save money, time and labor. 
Write today. 





Continuous Interfolded Forms are 
one of the Amsaboco Products 
made by American Sales Book Co., 
Ltd., the oldest and largest manu 
facturer of original entry and 
profit-saving systems. 42 years of 
experience and the largest :orce of 
trained executives 











American Sales Book Company, Limited 
Dept. 306, Eimira, New York 

Show me how Continuous Interfolded Forms can 
improve my present system of typing records. 
Show me forms used successfully by others. 
Name - 


Street - 


A. S. B. Co 
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CORRUGATED 


heet Zinc 


-zinc through and through- 
ARE YOU PAYING FOR RUST? 


Every year rust and corrosion of Corrugated Sheet 
Metal on industrial structures cause enormous 
expenditures for repair and replacement. This 
unnecessary expense can be prevented, at a saving 
in final cost, by the use of Zinc. 

Corrugated Sheet Zinc cannot rust. It is the 
most economical metal to use for roofing and sid- 
ing. Get the facts on this long-life, low-cost 
metal before you build. Full information on 
request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY °* 160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 
Send me data on the economy of Corrugated Sheet Zinc for roofing and siding. 

MR,__ 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 





_ 6-N.B. 
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| direct from high school would always be 


of the boy who entered four years later after 


graduation from college. 


The vice-president, who had charge of opera. 
tions, immediately refuted this, saying thas 
among all the men in his charge, there was not 
a single case in which the statement of the 


president held true except in purely manual 


labor. 


You’ve paid your money—take your 
choice. 3 


CHIGAGO subscriber, signing himself 

“Perplexed,” writes: 

The weather is responsible. Good weather 
brings big crops and a surplus. A surplus, 
they tell me, is bad for the farmer, and the 
Federal Government is asked to pass legislation 
to take care of this farm surplus. 

Bad weather, such as we have had this year 
with an Easter blizzard is bad, let us say, for 
the millinery people. If there is to be legisla. 
tion on account of good weather it strikes me 
there ought to be legislative relief on account 
of bad weather. 

I may be foolish, but why not a Federal Act 
taking care of the millinery surplus? The goy- 
ernment could take over the hats and finery, 
store them, give the milliners scrip, which they 
could discount at the bank, and set up a Federal 
selling organization to dispose of the surplus of 
hats and bonnets in Timbuctoo and Singapore, 
at an index figure agreed upon by a Federal 
agency. 

Then they could redeem the scrip—maybe. 

They tell me the milliners are an integral part 
of American citizenry and should have due and 
just recognition by the government in matters 
of this kind. 

Hath not a milliner eyes? Hath not a mil- 
liner hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions, fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer as a farmer is? 
If you prick a milliner doth he not bleed? Jj 
you tickle him doth he not laugh? And if 
the weather wrongs him shall he not have 
Federal Aid ? 

Tell me, what’s the matter with the idea? 


If “Perplexed” can prove to the politician 
that “the milliner laughs when he is tickled” 
and that there are enough like him to count 
on at election, the bad-weather legislation 
may have a chance. 


bow TROUBLE with so many plans for 
improvement of industrial relations is 
that they don’t fit different conditions in 
different industries. 

A junior executive once approached Wil 
liam A. Wood, late president of the Ameri 
can Woolen Company, and asked for an it 
crease in salary. 

Mr. Wood explained that they were very 
hard pressed for money since they were 
putting up some new mills. 

“But,” he suggested, “I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I'll name a mill for you.’ 

This is said to have satisfied an junior 
executive. 

The incident was used here and there t@ 
show how an executive can by resourceful 
ness meet a situation. 

A big-knuckled laborer driving a team of 
horses came to the head of the truck depart 
ment, saying he had to have more money. 
The manager scratched his head and thet 
reaching out for the magic formula of 
resourcefulness replied: 

“Sorry I can’t give you:more money, but 
I'll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll name a horse 
after you.” 


The head of the truck 
_department still won- 
| ders why this man quit. ; a 


Tue New Jersey Zinc Company flease mention Nation’s Business 
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DUCO was created and is produced 
only by du Pont. 


Its remarkable qualities of enduring : ’ , 
uty were first recognized ast a new 3 
and preferred finish for automobiles. 


Today, DUCO adds new values to toys 
—telephones—street cars— lamp shades 
—auto ses — tools — pianos — wash- 
ing machines — radio cabinets — and 
hundreds of practical and decorative a 
articles. «i i | 


- 


Thirty-three automobile makers finish 
their cars with DUCO. 


Nearly one hundred furniture manu- 
facturers are creating the new DUCO- 
Period, of greater furniture beauty and 
efficiency. 


DUCO is easily applied. It hardens 
almost instantly, and no elaborate dry- 
ing equipment is required. Products 
finished with it can be shipped with 
greatly reduced danger of injury in 
transit 


—has proved that Duco can increase the 
saleability of his product. You can increase 
the value of your* product with Duco. Tear 
out the memorandum printed below, and 
dictate a letter to us. Ca 


DUCO frequently reduces the cost of 
finishing, and speeds up production. 


Every day a new and important use for 
DUCO is found. It will pay you to 
determine if there is some place in 
your manufacturin ng operation where 
DUCO can be used profitably. 















































CARAS 
1 you are 1n any one REG. -u S. PAT.OFF. a 
0 
. e 
of these industries: an 
Advertising Show Plumbing Fixtures BA =a hA Oo and th 
Cards and Displays Radio Parts and ing th 
Aircraft Cabinets country 
Automobiles and Recording Instruments makes 
Accessories Refrigerators : 
yl a Write to du Pont Industrial Finishing Service, cage 
a ‘ a about the finish on my product, giving them the tion we 
washers rs e * . . 
Electrical Fixtures Telephones following information: and sill 
Electrical Machinery ermos Bottles 
a —— Name of product .. . material of which it is 
urn , W n oo ‘ © a ; 
Metal “ Toys and Novelties made (vood,.metal, fibre, or composition) ... TRE 
Gasoline Pumps Trunks hy a proc 
Linoleum Vacuum Cleaners finish now used. which : 
Metal Signs Vending Machines sti 
Office Appliances ae — E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, t wou 
oom Se Parlin, N.J., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., and Flint Paint and amendn 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. think 
struggle 
to sell 
battle | 
turers 
. 0 > 
‘There is only ONE Duco —DU PONT Duco a 
life of 
When wnting to E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., Inc, please mention Nation’s Business more e 
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The New Competition 





Cartoons by 
J. Rumsey Micks 


could at one sweep scrap all our ideas 
of distribution.” 

I made this statement the other day in 
addressing a group of New York bankers 
and the chorus of agreement which is greet- 
ing these words from many parts of the 
country and from many lines of business 
makes me feel that I have been guilty of a 
platitude. Yet almost every day I meet 
some business men whose ideas of distribu- 
tion would appropriately grace the quill-pen 
and silk-hat period of American business. 


Distribution a Fetish 


HEY think distribution is a semi-sacred 

process the rites and procedure of 
which are written somewhere into the Con- 
stitution of the United States and that 
it would take at least a constitutional 
amendment to change them. They still 
think the word “competition” means the 
struggle of two grocers on the same street 
to sell a woman a can of beans or the 
battle between two automobile manufac- 
turers in Detroit. They believe in that 
aphorism which has guided the economic 
Politics of this nation, “Competition is the 
life of trade”—they believe it probably 
more enthusiastically about other lines of 


‘Le WOULD be better for us all if we 


By O. H. CHENEY 


business than about their own. 

Ten years ago distribution and 
competition were not what they 
are today. In fact the methods of yesterday 
in many lines will probably be antiquated 
tomorrow. Those of us who are thinking in 
terms of. yesterday’s competition are asleep. 
The noises which you hear in trade associa- 
tion convention halls, in congressional corri- 
dors and in the courts are the moans of such 
business men tossing in their sleep; and the 
loud cries you are hearing more often are 
those of some business men waking up with 
a start to the new competition. 

In the late war, which the peace con- 
ferees are still so valiantly fighting, warfare 
left the grownd and the waves and invaded 
the earth under the ground and the sea 
under the waves—and the air. So it has 
been with business warfare in the past few 
years—it has left the old battlegrounds and 
the old weapons. The business man these 
days doesn’t know where he is going to be 
hit next, or how. The day is over when a 
man could see his competitor. It is a wise 
man who knows his competitor. 

It is an interesting study in a neglected 
field of: psychology to observe the degree of 
consciousness, in the average business man, 
of this new competition. Some of his re- 


Vice-president, American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, New York 





The house builder becomes an object 
of competition for dozens of different 
materials 


actions appear to be almost instinc- 
tive—he does not actually realize 
why he does certain things, but they 
very often turn out to be right. 
The growth of trade associations 
is an example of this. By some 
form of herd instinct, men who still 
consider themselves competitors flock 
together for mutual protection from 
the mysterious dangers that lurk 
around them in the wild business 
jungle. They do not really realize that the 
reason why they act that way is that they 
unconsciously feel that the competition be- 
tween them has become of minor importance 
compared with the new competition. 


Fighting Days Are Gone 


N THE good old days (meaning almost 
anything more than thirty days ago) 
distribution was along a straight line and 
competition was along other straight lines— 
at right angles to it. In other words, the 
line of distribution was from producer 
through wholesaler and retailer to consumer. 
The lines of competition were between pro- 
ducers turning out similar products, between 
wholesalers in the same line, and between re- 
tailers selling practically identical goods. 

The old competitive methods ranged from 
price-cutting to arson, including slander, 
bribery, espionage, man-stealing and foment- 
ing strikes. Competition was competition 
in those days. When two competitors hap- 
pened to meet in the same room it was 
against business ethics for more than one to 
be able to leave the room unassisted. But 
nowadays, in these wishy-washy times, when 
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two mea in the same line meet, they start 
talking about cooperative advertising or 
standardizing sizes, eliminating unnecessary 
styles, uniform cost accounting or standard 
terms to the trade. And, if certain senators 
from the middle west are not within ear- 
shot, they may actually talk of a merger. 

The new competition is like the new 
art—the few simple lines which we could 
recognize and understand in the old competi- 
tion have been replaced by a confusing criss- 
cross of angles and curves. Distribution 
becomes direct and cuts corners in some 
fields, in others it becomes more intricate 
with new middlemen. Competition breaks 
away from old lines, jumps across established 
methods, and travels up and down the very 
line of distribution itself. 


What the New Competition Is 


UT CLOSER study seems to reveal a 

logic in the confusion—an apparent 
method in the madness. But before the song 
of the new competition can become clear it 
is necessary to tune out a lot of interfering 
misconception and overcome considerable 
static. In fact, it is desirable to switch off 
and start all over again. That is why I 
have said that it would be helpful for us to 
forget all our previous ideas on the subject. 
As a beginning it is suggested that we do 
away with the word “competition” altogether 
and in this way get rid of the old conceptions 
that cling to the word. Instead of the word 
“competition” a phrase like ‘distributive 
pressure” is suggested; not that it is 
euphonious or picturesque, but it is more 
accurately descriptive of the _ intricate 
processes which constitute modern competi- 
tion. 

The new competition is, broadly, pressure 
for distributive outlets; where this pressure 
was formerly exerted within certain estab- 
lished channels, the intensity of competition 
has broken these down and is making its own 
channels. The basic reasons for these 
terrific and newly directed pressures are, of 
course, the surplus plant capacity available 
for production and the tremendous progress 
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ness, assumes the form of intra-industrial 
competition. Not only do retailers compete 
with each other, wholesalers with each other 
and manufacturers with each other, but in- 
dividuals in each group compete with those 
in other groups—often with those who may 
be distributing or manufacturing their 
products. 

This competition may be observed, at the 
very beginning of the process, with the pro- 
ducer of the raw material. The dairy far- 
mers join a league which buys milk routes 
and milk-product and ice-cream plants, enter- 
ing into competition with their own cus- 
iomers. A copper mining company buys a 
brass factory. Growers in many agricul- 
tural lines form gigantic cooperative market- 
ing organizations. Manufacturers become 
dissatished with the volume which they are 
selling through wholesalers and begin to sell 
direct to the retailers, as in the grocery field. 

Both manufacturers and wholesalers enter 
into competition with the retailers by or- 
ganizing chains of retail stores. They go 
even further and try to eliminate the retailer 
and sell through house-to-house canvassers, 
as in the case of hosiery or household ap- 
pliances; further still, they try to elimi- 
nate the canvasser by using the mails, as in 
almost every conceivable type of goods; 
and even further, try to eliminate every 
selling method by getting the buyer to do 
more selling, as in the recent “endless chain” 
schemes for selling hosiery. 


The Speeding-Up Process 


a distributive pressure does not work 
in only one direction along the line of 
distribution; it works in the other direction 
also. The flow of distribution is accelerated 
not only by the pressure of production but 
also by the vacuum of merchandising; out- 
lets want goods to sell—goods which they 
can sell more quickly and on which they can 
make more profit. This type of the new 
competition also takes on many interesting 
forms. 

The most striking and successful is, of 
course, the chain-store system, as in groceries, 
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Cry goods, variety goods, tobacco, and the 
like. By multiplying outlets under one ¢gp. 
trol, the retailer assumes the function of th 
wholesaler and competes with him. Inde. 
pendent retailers combat chain competitig, 
by organizing group buying associations 
combining their buying power through reg, 
dent buyers, as in the dry goods field. 

and group retailers go even further and ente 
the producing field, entering into competition 
with the manufacturer, and frequently th 
wholesaler does likewise. 

This “pulling” force to attract goods ang 
to control the source of supply goes gtjj 
further back along the lines of productig, 
and distribution; automobile manufactures 
buy parts plants, Henry Ford buys ang 
builds steel, textile and glass plants, supa 
refiners buy cane plantations, tire many 
facturers buy rubber and cotton plantations 
canners subsidize fruit and vegetable growers, 


Vertical Trusts Next? 


AND THESE two forms of intra-industrial 
competition become the logical basis of 
the vertical trust, in which we may possibly 
see important developments in this country 
in the next decade. 

The tragedies and comedies, with and 
without music, of the current busines 
drama, are mostly expressions of this intn- 
industrial competition. Of course the strug. 
gle between the poor but heroic small-tom 
store and the rich, villainous mail-order 
house belongs back almost in the days of th 
ten-twenty-thirty melodramas. The dow. 
trodden corner grocer crushed under th 
cruel high-powered machine of the chair 
system is also not a new theme. 

They cannot compare with the nation-wide 
pageantry of the embattled department, dy 
goods and hardware stores, fighting the army 
of the house-to-house canvasser—with the 
rather anti-climactic last scene in th 
Supreme Court. 

They cannot compare with the nice clean 
triangle recently in the news—the outery of 
the bakers’ supply houses against the pro 
posed big bakery merger which threatens to 
wipe out the small 
independent bakes 














in the arts and 
sciences of promo- 
tion and exploita- 


tion through adver- 
tising, publicity and 
salesmanship. 

These pressures 
are impatient; they 
will not allow the 
stream of distribu- 
tion to work through 
from producer to 
consumer at the old, 
slow rate. And this 
accounts for numer- 
ous merchandising 
phenomena which, 
seen alone, seem 
strange and often in- 
explicable ; but when ~ 
they are viewed to- 
gether from this 
angle are seen really 
to be different cur- 
rents and eddies in 
one stream. Such 
phenomena, for ex- 
ample, are hand-to- 
mouth buying, in- 
stalment buying, 
direct selling and 
group buying. 

This distributive 
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who are their cw 
tomers. 

Nor can they 
compare in_beailly 
and vigor of dit 
logue with the reso 
lutions adopted by 
the women’s weal 
manufacturers and 
wholesalers agains 
the resident buyer 
and the unspeakable 
villainies of group 
buying by depart 
ment stores, 
drama _ become 
more and more i 
teresting and excit 
ing every day ® 
more individual 
and groups discové 
that the real villait 
who has been mut 
ing their lives is né 
the other fellor 
across the street bit 
the man higher ® 
During the net 
year or two we maj 
see the busines 
drama combine 
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Ibsen, the three-ring circus, Hamlet, Luna 
Park and the Follies. 

But this intra-industrial competition, this 
conflict of distributive pressures along the 
line of distribution, is only one type of the 
new competition. There is the competition 
between two divisions of the same general 
industry which produce commodities used 
alternatively. This type we may call inter- 
commodity competition. 

When the weary rent-payer decides to 
build, he becomes the object of competition 
between lumber, brick, stone, Portland 
cement, tile and new combinations—not to 
forget slate, treated wood shingle, asbestos, 
copper, zinc and asphalt compositions for 
the roof. 

When his wife answers the call of spring 
with a new dress she is confronted by the 
competition of cotton, wool, silk and rayon 
and the almost countless number of varieties 
and combinations of these. And the number 
of products which compete for a place on 
the dinner table is even less calculable. 

In the same category, for instance, is the 
competition of fuel oil with coal; of the 
motion-picture with the theater, the radio 
and the book; of the automobile, bus and 
truck with the railroad and street-car; of 
magazine, newspaper and billboard for ad- 
vertisers. That this type of competition is 
increasingly recognized is proved by the 
growth of trade associations and of their 
constructive cooperative activities on behalf 
of all interested in a particular commodity 
or service, and sometimes of destructive ef- 
forts against competing interests. 


Not One-way Competition 


Bur AGAIN, inter-commodity competi- 
tion is also not one-way competition. 
There is not only the competition of com- 
modities for outlets but of outlets for com- 
modities. There are hundreds of products, 
for instance, which are sold in hardware, 
drug, grocery and department stores. There 
is a natural tendency of almost every kind 
of store to follow the liberality of the drug 
store in interpreting its function. Only Mr. 
Wrigley knows all the different available 
outlets for chewing gum. Real estate and 
automobiles are being sold by department 
stores. 

Of all the forms of the new competition 
the one with probably the greatest economic 
and social significance is that of inter-indus- 
trial competition. Only a few scattered in- 
dividuals at present realize the import of 
these developments which must inevitably 
assume a vital intensity in the next decade. 
A few among the masses of business men are 
beginning to see and to raise their voices, 
but their vision is generally trivial, distorted 
and colored by thwarted self-interest. These 
men are right, but they are helpless unless 
they use all the intelligence and energy they 
can command. 

Inter-industrial competition is here; it is 
the competition of all industries for as much 
as they can get of the national income—for 
their share and more of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. This type of distributive pressure has, 
of course, existed ever since our cave-man 
ancestor had to make up his mind whether 
he should put in some time killing a saber- 
toothed tiger for dinner or in making some 
drawings on the wall of his cave. This, in 
Principle, is the equivalent of the conditions 
decried, for instance, by the clothing mer- 
chant who complains that the descendant of 
the cave-man is not spending so much on 
clothes because he has to pay instalments 
on his car. The fact is that this case is only 
a beginning, and only the first recognition 
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of a widespread stress in our economic 
structure. 

What is the cause? In seeking it we shall 
mistake the effect for the cause because they 
are inter-related inextricably. The next few 
years may see legislative attempts to ease 
the tension, forced by those who are losing. 
But such attempts at reversing the eco- 
nomic laws of gravity will be doomed to 
failure if they concern themselves with what 
are thought to be causes. 

Inter-industrial competition is one aspect 
of the pressure of goods for outlets—of in- 
creased pressure due to over-capacity for 
production. This pressure, working through 
all the powerful machinery of advertising 
exploitation, has raised the American stan- 
dard of living to the highest in the world and 
in history. The ways of spending money 
have been multiplied a thousand-fold. And, 
in turn, the American standard of living, es- 






pecially the margin over subsistence, stimu- 
lates more production and new products. 
Work makes work and buying power makes 


buying power. There is the circle—not 
vicious, but certainly vital. 


Then Came Instalment Selling 


NSTALMENT selling is the dominant 
manifestation of this _ inter-industrial 
competition. The industries using it have 


unconsciously recognized that, in spite of 
the high income and purchasing power of the 
American people, there are limitations. 
Realizing that this week’s pay envelope is 
pretty well exhausted, they are making or- 
ganized attempts to assure themselves a 
good share of next week’s. There is no 
question that instalment selling stimulates 
demand, increases production, and therefore 
tends to raise the level of prosperity and 
buying power. There is no doubt that this 
accelerated speed of the wheels makes for a 
feeling of economic exhilaration and social 
well-being. The question is: How long can 
this acceleration be maintained? Can the 
wheels stand this speeding up? 

“The automobile industry did it; why 
can’t we do it?” This is the logical ques- 
tion which one industry after another is 
asking itself and answering in the affirmative. 
Who can deny that the present prosperity of 
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“When competitors met in the old days 
it was against business ethics for more 
than one to leave the room unassisted” 


the automobile industry is 
the result of time-pay- 
ment sales when fully 
three-quarters of the 
vehicles sold are finan- 
ced? Who can deny to 
the clothing manufac- 
turers, to the paint manu- 
facturers, the right to seli 
ontime? But what can be 
done about it if the aggre- 
gate of instalment buying 
goes too far? What is 
too far? The answers to these questions wil! 
have to be faced by business in the next few 
years. “Competition is the life of trade’”— 
and it’s a great life. 

Did we have to wait for the delightful 
debate between Florida and California to 
realize that there is competition between 
communities for population? What of the 
frequent competition between factories for 
labor? What of the competition between in- 
dustries for investors? 

Overshadowing all these types of competi- 
tion in the vastness of its effects is inter- 
national economic competition. True, it is 
old, but its effects are ever with us—more 
violent than ever in the last decade. Every 
day brings new evidence that the distributive 
pressure of nations is becoming more in- 
tense. The techniques of exploitation which 
have been developed in internal competition 
have been held in abeyance because of eco- 
nomic difficulties in other countries. When 
they become active, it is difficult to prophesy 
what the next few years will bring. 

The drama of the new competition be- 
comes more absorbing, more vivid, more 
hectic. It becomes universal in its sweep. 
It is impossible for anyone to see it all, be- 
cause we are all actors as well as audience. 
And unless we can break away and see 
clearly, it may be too much for us. 
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How Coal Started the Blaze in Britain 


By P. W. WILSON 


Former Member of Parliament 


Here are the chaps—a typical group of English coal miners, leaving the pits on 
England when, in defense of a wage made possible only by a government 
of British coal mined, they went on strike. A general strike was called in 


with government 


HEN this article was 
begun, Great Britain 
was in the throes of 


a general strike. Every or- 
ganized industry had been 
summoned to cease work and 
the only question was to 
what extent the trade unions 
would respond. In the name 
of the King, “a state of 
emergency” or martial law 
was proclaimed. Every im- 
portant industrial center was 
garrisoned by troops. 

The navy was mobilized. 
Civilians were enrolled into 
a volunteer force of Fascisti 
to supply food, milk and 
other necessities to the popu- 
lation as a whole. Electric 
stations and other essential 
services were thus continued. 
And the collision between the 
Nation and Labor was direct 
and violent. It was inconceivable that the 
Nation should lose the battle. But it is 
every nation’s business to understand why 
sO grave a crisis arose. 


Russian Propaganda Active 


Ey simple answer is that the whole 
trouble has been due to Russian propa- 
ganda. And if the Labor Movement has 
passed beyond the control of moderate men 
like former Prime Minister MacDonald and 





HIS article was written while 
was meeting the greatest industrial crisis of 
her history in the form of a nine-day general strike. 
An armistice came as suddenly as the calamity. 
But the fundamentals of the situation—the status 
of the coal miner and his industry—remain a 
problem of the utmost gravity. 
It is, therefore, worth while to go back a bit to 
the beginnings, to see what started the sudden 
conflagration. 
There’s a lesson for us—a lesson that subsidies but 
are at best a palliative; that they are an artificial, 
not a real, stimulus. 
Mr. Wilson, who served from 1906 to 1910 as a 
labor member of the British Parliament from South 
St. Pancras, has represented the London Daily Mail error to attribute te) 
in this country, has written much for American 
periodicals and lectured before many American 
audiences. 





—The Editor 


into the hands of Extremists, the influence 
of Moscow is undoubtedly responsible in 
part. Many British Communists have been 
prosecuted for disseminating sedition in the 
army and navy. And quite the most 
ominous feature in the situation was the 
stoppage of newspapers in Britain by the 
trade unions when editorial policy did not 
approve of the general strike. 

The general strike, in so far as it has been 
promoted from Moscow, was indeed a move 


strike—who started all the trouble in 
subsidy of seventy cents on each ton 
support of the miners in their battle 


Great Britain 
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in a larger game. The Third 
International knows that until 
Britain is captured for Bol- 
shevism, there is no chance 
of capturing Europe as a 
whole. For years, the Third 
International has been fight- 
ing British labor for the con- 
trol of the trade unions in 
France, Germany and other 
countries. In that persistent 
complicated duel, the 
general strike represents the 
latest and biggest blow. 


Britain Still Sane 
UT IT would be a serious 


trouble wholly to Bolshevist 
activity. In a country as 
sane as Britain, discontent 
does not arise without sub- 
stantial reason. Behind all 
the intrigue and passion and 
ignorance and prejudice there are certain 
economic facts which cannot be ignored. 

The trouble began in the coal trade. 
That is the sore spot. And “Emperor” 
Cook, who, though young, has swept the 
veteran leaders of labor off the map, is the 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation. Let us 
see, then, what exactly it was in the mines 
that gave him his opportunity. 

In the United States, when trouble arose 
in the local trade, President Coolidge in- 
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sisted that the industry work out its own 
salvation. There was a strike. And when 
ihe strike had run its course output was 
resumed on what were broadly the old 
conditions. 

But in Great Britain, the very foundations 
of society were disturbed. The coal trade 
has been fighting, not for profits, for in the 
main there had ceased to be profits, and not 
for wages, for wages were at a minimum, 
but for its very life. And in a situation so 
desperate as it was a year ago, the Govern- 
ment held, rightly or wrongly, that it must 
intervene. What threatened coal and the 
country as a whole was 
nothing less than an eco- 
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Britain was able to corner coal and to make 
vast profits on her export, especially to Italy. 
But that day is over. And part of the 
present trouble is due to the fact that, dur- 
ing the period of inflation, Britain developed 
new coalfields in South Yorkshire and Not- 
tinghamshire which produce 11,000,000 tons 
a year and have a capacity of 20,000,000 tons. 


High Price of Coal Costly 


VEN, in Britain’s own home market, a 
— high price for coal would defeat itself, 
for the price of coal largely determines the 
price of steel. And British steel, like 
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British coal, has to face world competition. 
Dear coal would thus mean that less coal 
would be consumed at the furnaces and 
that the depression at the mines would be 
accentuated. 

Hence it was that, last year, the British 
Cabinet, though Conservative and Capitalist, 
stepped in to save the situation. To many, 
it will appear that the palliative, applied by 
the Prime Minister at the outset, was as 
desperate as the disease itself. It was 
arranged that, for nine months ending 
May 1, the Treasury should grant a subsidy 
to the mines. The subsidy worked out at 

an average of 70 cents per 
ton and so turned the loss 





nomic collapse which, we 
realize, might threaten to 
plunge the nation into So- 
cialism. 

I will put the case in 
terms of the simplest arith- 
metic. In the last quarter 
of 1925, it cost Britain an 
average of $4.10 to mine a 
ton of coal. She was able 
to sell this coal, whether at 
home or abroad, for an 
average sum of only $3.75. 

On every ton, therefore, 
she lost an average of thir- 
ty-five cents. 


Coal Price Varies 


ROM month to month, 

of course, the price of 
coal varies. And in the 
past, these variations have 
been met by a sliding scale 
in wages and by the usual 
fluctuations in the return on 
capital But here, with 
wages at the lowest and 
with most capital unremun- 
erated by dividend, there 
was a deficit which rapidly 
absorbed reserves, including 
credit at the banks. A few 
mines only were paying 
their way. Most were run- 
ning at a dead loss. Some 
were abandoned. 

There were those who 
said that the situation 
should be left, as in the 
United States, to solve 
itself. The weaker mines, 
so it was argued, will close. 
There will be less coal on 
the market. Prices, there- 
fore, will rise. And the re- 
maining mines will be 
worked at a profit. 

It is enough to record the 
reasons why this depen- 
dence on supply and de- 
mand was mistrusted. In 
1870, Britain mined more 
than half the output of 
coal on this planet. But 
today she mines only one- 
fifth. 

What, therefore, she has 
to face is not her own 
Price but the price in the 
world market. 

And she has no guaran- 
tee that if she reduces 
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of 35 cents into a profit 
of 35 cents. Fed by the 
subsidy, the mines con- 
tinued to be worked. And 
there was secured a period 
of grace in which the whole 
situation could be reviewed. 

During this period, a 
Royal Commission subjected 
the industry to a drastic 


diagnosis. In face of a 
situation so serious, all 
political differences were 
forgotten; and the Prime 


Minister, Stanley Baldwin, 
though a Conservative, ap- 
pointed Sir Herbert Samuel, 
a Liberal, to preside over 
the inquiry. Sir Herbert 
Samuel belongs to one of 
the most distinguished of 
Jewish families. In earlier 
days, he had been under- 
secretary for the Home 
Office in which capacity he 
had been responsible for 
mining legislation. And he 
knew the subject, there- 
fore, at first hand. The 
selection of a chairman so 
distinguished, meant that 
Britain, with her very lifé 
at stake, wanted the truth. 

The truth—naked and un- 
palatable—was set forth in 
the commissioner’s report. 


Subsidy Must Stop 
O BEGIN with, the 


commission laid it down 
that, whatever else did or 
did not happen, the subsidy 
must cease. Coal, like other 
industries, must be self- 
supporting. It was a deci- 
sion against which there 
could be no serious argu- 
ment. The subsidy had 
done no good. After 
months of this tonic, the 
mines were in as bad shape 
as they had been before. 
And even Labor could not 
defend such an expedient, 
for the subsidy, amounting 
to $125,000,000 or more, 
fell on the taxpayer. Why 
should workers as a whole, 
many of them receiving a 
lower wage than the miners, 
contribute to the income of 








output, other nations— 
tmany, for instance, or 
France, or Belgium—will 
hot increase their output 
so make good the dif- 
ference, During the war, 


in order. 


That’s over. 


cents a ton. 
subsidy of 70 cents a ton. 


During the war, Britain cornered the European coal market and big profits were 
With methods that hadn’t kept pace, last year it cost an 
average of $4.10 to mine a ton of coal in England. 
Belgian and German competition the best price obtainable was $3.75—a loss of 35 
Realizing the gravity of the situation the government granted a 
Labor demanded continuance of this subsidy-—and the 


fat—or more literally, the coal—was in the fire 


Under stress of French, 


families, at least as for- 
tunate as their own? 

For if coal was to be sub- 
sidized, why not boots? 
Why not iron? Why not 
cotton? Why not wool and 
shipping? Burdened by 
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subsidies, the British Budget, heroically bal- 
anced, would be driven into chronic deficit; 
and British credit, restored to a gold stand- 
ard, would be at an end. 

But to stop a subsidy is not so easy as 
to start one. It is like turning a bicycle 
from downhill to uphill and the cabinet 
was prepared to continue the subsidy 
for a few weeks on condition that a 
settlement was in definite progress. 
It was the decision of the miners to 
resist every reduction in wages and 
every addition to hours which led 
the cabinet to bring the matter 
at once to a showdown. 

This cutting of the coat 
according to the cloth was a 
process too painful for the 
miners to endure. As we 
have seen, the cost per 
ton of coal is $4.10. That 
cost represents $2.92 for 
wages and $1.18 for all 
other expenses. To 
save 35 cents on the 
smaller item would be 
impossible. There had 
to be, therefore, a re- 
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many of them are employed. Not enough 
labor is saved by machinery. The annual 


output of British coal is about 250,000,000 
tons and during the last twelve years it has 
not increased. 


But within that period, the 


















duction in the money ’ 
received by the work- , 
ers. And even a re- 
duction of 10 per cent 
in the wage bill would 
only yield 29 cents. 


Nationalization 


LL OF us know the 

story of the old lady 
who, in her religion, was 
constantly comforted by “that 
blessed word, Mesopotamia.” 
For British Labor, when in 
trouble, the blessed word has been 
Nationalization. “Here in the mines,” 
said the Socialists, “has been private 
enterprise. And private enterprise has 
broken down. Let the state take on the job.” 

The fact that nationalization of mines has 
been so seriously discussed shows how far 
and in what direction things have drifted. 
But inevitably the Commission has had to 
reject the Socialist panacea as presented. 
What the industry needs is a cheaper pro- 
duction of coal. But what the miners mean 
by nationalization is employment for every- 
body and more money for everybody em- 
ployed. And, as individuals, they advocate 
this fluently. 

Under nationalization, the state, being the 
owner of the mines, would be compelled, of 
course, to stand the loss. Financially, there- 
fore, nationalization, instituted under present 
circumstances, would be equivalent to a 
perpetuation of the subsidy on an expanding 
schedule. 

But, if private enterprise is to continue, 
how is the present cost of producing to be 
reduced? What is wrong with the bill for 
Labor? 

The common impression that a high wage 
bill means high wages is a fallacy. For a full 
week’s work, a hewer in Great Britain re- 
ceives $15, while at the surface, a wage of 
$10 would be nearer the average. 

And under the present conditions, there 
are many weeks when the full wage amount 
cannot be earned. 

According to American standards, the men 
are poorly paid, and if they fight further 
reductions, they are not villains; they are 
merely giving tangible evidence of their 
inherent humanity 

The trouble then, is not that, as individu- 
als, the miners re overpaid, but that 
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British miners casting strike ballots 





number of miners has risen from 1,048,000 
to 1,156,000. This is an increase of more 
than 10 per cent. 

Before the war, there were 114 “offhands”’ 
employed for every hundred men at the face 
of the coal. 

There are now 145 such men. And the 
production of coal per miner is less than 
250 tons a year or not one-third what it is 
under normal conditions in the United 
States. 


How to Consolidate Labor 


OW labor is to be consolidated, has been 

the next question. The employers say 
that a shift of 742 hours—compared with 8 
hours on the continent of Europe—is too 
short and that the men should..put in an 
extra hour a day without extra pay. While 
the Commission does not, in terms, accept 
this draconic solution, it advances a program, 
scarcely less shattering to trade union reg- 
ulations. 

The hours to be worked per week would 
remain substantially as before, but daily 
shifts would be lengthened so as to save 
waste of time. 

Moreover, wages would be cut. Not only 
would the higher scales be reduced but the 
national minimum wage for which the unions 
have fought so hard and so long would be 
abandoned. 

This would mean that a scale of wages, 
payable by a strong mine in a prosperous 
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area, would have to be adapted to ares 
where, perhaps, the mines are older ang 
deeper and in any event are worked on q 
narrower surplus over expenses. 

At any time, such an ultimatum to Labo, 
would have led to an immediate and general 
strike. If today the miners discussed them 
at all, it was because they knew that 
were up against, not capital and dividends 
but competition and deficits. Facts wer 

facts. Still, it was found to be jm. 
possible, even for the Government 

to force so bitter a pill down the 
throat of organized labor with. 
out a grave struggle. 


Plan to Reorganize 


[" IS fair to add that the 
reduction in wages would 
be accompanied by a plan 
to reorganize the entire 
industry. It is now 

realized that 3,009 

separate mines, run by 
1,500 separate com. 
panies and paying 
royalties to 4,000 
landowners, cannot 
compete with the con. 
solidated coalfields of 
Germany. Little busi. 
ness must be amalg. 
mated into big busi. 
ness. And as Britain 
has neither a Rocke 
feller nor a Ford, the 
State will have to super. 
vise the consolidation. 

First, the landlords, re 
ceiving royalties, are to be 

bought out at a capital cost of 
$500,000,000. This will mean 

that all leases will be held directly 
under the State which will be able 
to promote the amalgamation of mines, 

to facilitate economies, to encourage the 
use of new machinery and to enforce profit- 
sharing between capital and labor and, in¢- 
dentally, to insist on the provision of baths. 

It is also laid down that the State as- 
sumes possession of all unworked coal— 
that is, coal not yet exploited under royalty. 

Attention is to be devoted, moreover, to 
the use and distribution of coal. On rail 
roads, the size of the standard coal car és 
to be raised to 20 tons—even so it is only 
half the size of such a car in the United 
States—and in the cities, the distribution of 
coal to the consumer is to be municipalized, 
which means unification into a retail mo 
nopoly. 

Finally, the Government has introduced 4 
scheme whereby, at the mines where coal # 
immediately available, superpower stations 
for the supply of electricity are to be estab- 
lished. 

And in the use of coal, for the first time, 
a serious and scientific attention is to 
devoted to by-products. 

Four-fifths of the coal in Britain is com 
sumed in the “raw” state, and the by 
products lost. 

So vast a program of economy and de 
velopment would never be undertaken by 
any country, except under the stress of an 
urgent necessity. To end the general strike 
thus was not the only task before Grea 
Britain. 

If she is to remain in the forefront of the 
world’s commerce, she must take measure 
which will prevent any such strike arising # 
future. 

She has had warnings. And the last wart 
ing was a threat of social revolution. 
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What British Labor Learned Here 


By RAYMOND C. WILLOUGHBY 


miles in the United States to learn 
and take home with them, if possible, 
the secret of high wages in American industry. 

These are the things they discovered: 

An effective readiness of American em- 
ployers to pay for all they get from their 
employes. 

A general willingness of employes to work 
hard. 

A prompt acceptance by managers and 
men of time-savimg and _ labor-conserving 
machinery. 

A continual search for new ways to cut 
costs. 

An active spirit of teamwork. 


Daily Mail Sends Mission 


URING the month spent in the United 
States under the sponsorship of the 
London Daily Mail, the party, which in- 
cluded members of the engineering and me- 
chanical trades, sought an understanding of 
“why it is possible for American industries 
to pay higher wages than we are paid, and 
yet undersell us on the same production in 
the world market.” 
The delegates explained that “the great 
Daily Mail has sent us out with an abso- 
lutely free hand—they do not even know our 


| ene British workers traveled 5,000 








politics or personal views. We could not 
wish for better facilities for an impartial 
inquiry into the secret of high wages.” 

The visitors were earnestly concerned with 
wage and profit-sharing systems, with the 
training of apprentices, with the facilities 
for recreation, for serving meals, for the 
care of the sick and injured, with the pro- 
visions for retirement and pensions, and 
with the development of industrial democ- 
racy. Everywhere the missioners had the 
fullest opportunity to see everything for 
themselves, for ‘the companies put all their 
cards on the table,” they reported. Their 
experience at the General Electric Com- 
pany’s plants in Schenectady was typical, 
for there 


in small groups or individually as desired, they 


were taken to the departments concerning their 
own trades in both plants, turned loose with 
passes for free circulation, and invited to talk 
with American workers for any length of time, 
no company officials or other outsiders being 
present. 


Sharp Contrasts Brought Out 


~IGNIFICANT of the sharp differences 

between industrial conditions in Britain 
and America is the fact that a good part of the 
information obtained by the visitors came 





from men or the sons of men who had once 
been their shop mates in their own country. 
The frequent use of the words “amazing” 
and “astonishing” by the delegates is a defi- 
nitive commentary on the present state of 
industrial organization in the United States, 
for it is contributed by the first men from 
abroad who “actually put aside our overalls 
and left our lathes and work benches to come 
here and see for ourseives.”’ 


Tour of American Cities 


HE TOUR included New York, Brook- 

lyn, Schenectady, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Flint, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. 

In New York at the plant of the Arctic 
Hygiene Ice Company the delegates saw “one 
hundred men quietly producing one thou- 
sand tons of ice daily as the directors of 
machinery instead of ‘human muscle,’” 
When watching the control of filling and 
freezing tanks by switches, the delegates 
noted that “one man performed both opera- 
tions, which in Britain require two.” 

At the Neptune Meter Works they saw 
a molder making flask molds by a process 
of which they said: “In England a man 
doing the same job would work twice as 





This—a British artist’s idealization of a British mining scene—is in strong contrast with certain phases of the realities as presented through the photographer's 
lens in the previous article. The picture above was painted for poster use by the London, Midland end Scotland Railway 
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hard, do half as much, and earn half as 
much.” They were impressed with the in- 
dividual lockers filled with the street clothes 
of the men on duty—‘“even the character 
and quality of these garments evoked com- 
ment, because they are better than the work- 
day garb of their mates at home.” 

When one of the delegates found that 
men and women worked side by side, doing 
the same work and getting the same pay, 
he asked “Why?” The answer was “Why 
not? The motto shown in these shops is 
‘Economy, Service, Justice.’ ” 

Inquiry into the Edison Company’s rela- 
tion with trade unions was answered with 
the explanation that 


our relations with the unions are of the best, 
but that does not mean that any one connected 
with our company has the right to ask a man 
whether he is a trade unionist or not, any 
more than to ask whether he is a Republican or 
Democrat. I can not even tell you how many 
of our men are trade unionists. 


A Model City Chosen 


N° BETTER city than Schenectady could 
have been chosen, the delegates agreed, 
for contemplation of the contrasts with in- 
dustrial conditions in Britain. When they en- 
tered the works of the Gen- 

eral Electric Company 
they were struck 
with the “lines 
of parked 


motor cars between the buildings, the major- 
ity of which were owned by working men.” 


Finds a Desire to Earn 


[BEY found “a determination among all 
classes of labor to earn as much as pos- 
sible, and consequently there was an atmos- 
phere of concentrated effort,” but “most sig- 
nificant of all,” they found “an air of con- 
tentment and a spirit of comradeship be- 
tween employes and men from the highest 
to the lowest.” From a former shopmate 
they heard that 


high wages in this country are partly due to 
the fact that the men are prepared to work 
harder, yet they are not hounded about. The 
impression that American employers drive them 
in an eternal hustle is all wrong. . My 
experience in Britain was that as soon as a 
man did enough work at the rate of wages 
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fixed he sat down. Here they are dollar-greedy, 
and make all they can.... 

While observing the service of meals to 
fifteen hundred employes in one of the com- 
pany’s restaurants, they also saw other em- 
ployes, “including women in fur coats and 
silk stockings carried free in the company’s 
omnibuses to the gates on their way to town 
cafés or homes.” 

A typical home of a man earning $35 a 
week, the delegates found, had “hardwood 
floors, a tiled bathroom, and a telephone.” 


























The surprise of 
the visitors “sur- 
prised the occu- 
pants, who consid- 
er that such sur- 
roundings are the 
ordinary essentials of a workingman’s life 
here.” 

J. A. Smith, general manager told the 
delegates that the way to increased wages is 
by increased production. 

To teamwork R. B. McColl, general man- 
ager of the American Locomotive Works in 
Schenectady, attributed the success of his 
company by saying, 

Our men think of one thing—how many loco- 
motives can we produce? We pull together. 
There are no dark suspicions of employers in 
the minds of the men. If you don’t believe 
it ask them. 


And one of the foremen told them, 


By talking with the men you will find that 
better conditions produce higher output. They 
don’t lie down ona job. They know the quicker 
it is done the sooner new work comes in. 


Members of the mission were “rather 


Scenes such as this in one of the General Electric plants 
intrigued the British visitors. 
learned that women workers were given the same pay 
for the 
answer was: 
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shocked” at the plant of the Standard Penin- 
sular Brass Company in Detroit, they said, 
at seeing “pretty, muscular young women 
with bobbed hair, wearing smocks over 
frocks or knee breeches of rough material, 
and nearly all with silk stockings and smart 
shoes, bend over lathes, intermingled hap- 
hazard with men of all ages.” 

Here again the delegates saw the results 
of competitive effort. Molders average about 


150 molds a day, but one man was turning 
out 220 without protest from other workers, 





When one of the delegates 


same work as men he asked “Why?” The 
“Why not? The motto of these shops is 
Economy, Service, Justice” 


or any attempt on the part of the firm to 
cut down the piecework price because he 
was making more than the firm anticipated. 
“The company does not care if a man is 
able to make 500,” according to P. E. Wel- 
ton, plant superintendent. “We stand by the 
price and it is up to the men to make the 
most of it.” 


Inspects Ford Motor Plant 


Speier leaving Detroit the party in- 
spected the River Rouge plant of the 
Ford Motor Company under the guidance 
of C. E. Sorensen. His explanation of the 
high wages paid in the United States was: 


High production, but the employer who wants 
high production must start the ball rolling by 
paying high wages, and he must afterwards 
watch carefully that he gets what he is paying 
for, as he has the right to do. 


At Flint, E. Barth, general superintendent 
of the Chevrolet factories, told the visitors 
that 50 per cent of the company’s eight 
thousand employes were buying their own 
homes. 

At the Buick plant the delegates heard 
the plain-spoken. views of Frank M. Dur- 
ham, assistant general manager, who told 
them: 


You could do much more than you are doing. 
You have got the men—you have better 
trained men in your shops than we have, so it 
is not ignorance or incompetence, Men do 
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work harder in this country, whatever you may 
think to the contrary, ...We do not care 
how much a man earns as long as he earns it. 


The Crane Company desires that all its 
men earn all they can, the delegates were 
told when they visited one of the company’s 
Chicago plants, for “if a laborer does not 
develop an aptitude for earning more in the 
first six weeks, he is not the man for us.” 
Long service is the rule in this plant where 
“one man has been fifty-two years; others 
with more than twenty-five years’ service are 
very numerous.” 

Piece rates when once established by the 
Western Electric Company are _ never 
changed, the delegates learned, unless the 
process of manufacture is changed. “As a 
matter of fact,” they were informed, “some 
of the prices now prevailing are too high, 
but they are still paid without question, be- 
cause the method of manufacture remains 
the same.” This company’s expenditures for 
new tools and equipment for special con- 
tracts is about $1,000,000 a year, and for 
one job alone it spent $450,000. 


Secretary of Labor Speaks 


8 phesahe their stay in Washington, the 
delegates were addressed by Mr. Davis, 
the Secretary of Labor, who declared: 


You must speed up. Big production is the 
only hope for you. Anything that takes a physi- 
cal load off the workingman is a good thing. 
When a new machine comes, man that ma- 
chine. We here could not pay the prices we 
do unless we produced. Industry is a mutual 
affair, not a fighting proposition. 


The position of the American Federation 
of Labor was defined for the missioners by 
William Green who said: 


We believe that the success of industry de- 
pends on high wages and great production. 
With our high wages we have succeeded in 
bringing about the most economical produc- 
tion of manufactured commodities in the world. 
Therefore we are cooperating with the man- 
agement in the elimination of waste, because the 
working man suffers most of all as the result 
of waste. Our conviction is that if prosperity 
is to prevail the purchasing power of the 
worker must keep pace with the increasing 
power of productivity. The great mass of 
workers must buy back the things they pro- 
duce. 


An informative comparison of the attitude 
of Britons and Americans toward work was 
provided by T. Murray, a member of the 
United Pattern Workers’ Association, em- 
ployed at Glasgow, who expressed the be- 
lief that “on the whole the American did 
work harder than the Briton.” 

Hundreds of thousands of young Britons 
had not done any kind of work for years, 
he said, and for them, he believed that a 
simplified method of production requir- 
ing only the lowest possible average of 
ability, and at the same time the ‘highest 
output would be a real uplift for them, 
mentally, physi- 
cally, and_ spirit- 
ually. 

The intensified 
methods of mass 
production he had 
observed in the 
United States 
could not be re- 
garded as_ soul- 
destroying, he 
said, when quali- 
fied with the short 
working day, the 
long period for 
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rest and leisure, better home comforts and 
opportunities for culture—circumstances 
which gave peace of mind. 

Further evidence concerning the three es- 
sential facts of the workingman’s state in 
this country—high production, high wages, 
and a high standard of living—was obtained 
when the delegates visited Pittsburgh. At 
the Union Trust Company’s building they 
learned that “fully 50 per cent of its safe 
deposit boxes are rented by men on weekly 
wages,” and that men earning $50 a week 
in engineering trades show the keenest in- 
terest in investments as against stock mar- 
ket gambling, and many of them are con- 
centrated on the increase of their small 
capital to the exclusion of all other interests. 

At the plant of the Mesta Company, which 
employs twelve hundred men in the manu- 
facture of heavy machinery, the visitors 
saw impressive demonstrations of the Amer- 
ican practice of bringing tools to the job, 
rather than the job to the tools. A 22-foot 
steel bed plate, costing $60,000, enabled 
drilling, boring, and shaping machines to 
be used at the same time, instead of la- 
boriously moving the work. 

Talks with the men brought informative 
statements. A foreman said: 

Better relations between employers and work- 
ers? I should say so. My experience on the 
other side was that masters were regarded as 
little tin gods, and the men were afraid to 
talk even to a foreman familiarly or make 
any suggestion. Here a man can go direct 
to the superintendent with any grievance or 
any idea for improvement, and he is welcome. 
One of the power-hammer operators de- 
clared: 

I have never had a job yet that I did not 
make more than time wages. There is no com- 
parison with the other side, although I made 
big wages in Glasgow as wages go there. 
Another “cheerful exile” exclaimed: 

Go back to England? No fear! I am far bet- 
ter off here. I have three times as much brass 
in my pockets when everything is paid than 
I had in Manchester, 


Working Girls Dress Smartly 


MONG the interesting impressions re- 

ceived by the delegates during the day 
spent at the Westinghouse Works in East 
Pittsburgh was “the spectacle of 2,300 girl 
workers in the shops, the majority young. 
All were well dressed, with the usual pre- 
dominance of silk stockings and even silk 
frocks, and the lavish use of cosmetics. One 
girl, wearing a smart dress trimmed with 
fur, was tending a machine.” Answering a 
question about the company’s method of 
dealing with labor troubles, Robert L. Wil- 
son, works manager, said: 
We classify the job, not the man. We pay 
a man for what he is doing, not for what he 
is able to do. We believe in the adjustment 
of wages on an individual basis. 


The “Long Service Order’ organized in 


the shops of the Cincinnati Milling Com- 
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pany at Oakiey, near Cincinnati, interested 
the delegates. A gold badge is given to 
every man when he completes fifteen years 
of employment, and a diamond is inlaid in 
the badge for each additional five years of 
service. “Bud” Sands, the oldest employe, 
who has been a wage-earner forty-two years, 
told one of the visitors: 


It hasn’t been hard work. I have enjoyed 
every bit of it. If every man could be as 
well satisfied as I am it would be a happy 
world. If there is a man here not willing to 
do his utmost at all times it is his fault. 


A Round-Table Conference 


ecb agy returning to England the dele- 
gates took part in a round-table confer- 
ence in New York with the heads of some of 
the most important units of “big business” 
in the United States, engaging with them in 
a frank exchange of views on questions af- 
fecting the relations of employers and 
employes on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The value of the conference was enhanced 
by the fact that “every man at the table 
who is at the head of his own business 
started either in overalls or in an office on 
the bottom rung of the ladder.” Answering 
a question about the consequences of a 
slump, W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, said: 


It is highly necessary to stabilize employment. 
In many places the ruling rate of wages is 
regulated by the demand for men. The great 
industrial concerns throughout the United 
States are trying to stabilize the labor market. 


From John J. Raskob, vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation, came this: 


We are trying to keep production down to 
the limits of consumption. We realize the im- 
portance of labor being in a position to tide 
over possible periods of depression by main- 
taining these plans. American industry can- 
not, however, work out any plan to provide 
doles for the unemployed workingman. 


In the closing discussion, Julius Barnes, 
president of the Barnes-Ames Company, a 
former president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, appealed to the 
delegates not to return with a feeling that 
in America only dollars mattered, thus: 


We have a profound belief that we are trying 
to eliminate the spectre of insecurity which 
overshadows man everywhere, 

The more you produce per man, the more 
there is to divide per family—that is our 
philosophy. Wages, dividends, and profits are 
up, and costs are down. 

The increase in the use of machinery has 
not meant unemployment. When a magnetic 
crane handled by two men began doing the 
work done the day previous by 128 men, it 
did not mean that 126 men were discharged. 

We hope you will go back convinced that 
America has a high standard of living, and that 
it is because we have learned to produce. We 
hope you will take back some of the idealism 
behind all this. Every one of us has risen from 
the ranks. Every 
one has the interests 
of his men at heart. 

In American in- 
dustry there are no 
secrets. We take 
an invention and 
apply it almost 
overnight. That is 
one reason why our 
prosperity has been 
so rapid. The se- 
curity of the indi- 
vidual and happi- 
ness. in the home— 
that is our aim. 
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Making Uncle Sam a Better Customer 
By WILLIAM P. HELM, Jr. 


coln sat at his desk in the White 

House of a fine June morning and pon- 
dered over a document which had lately 
come to him from Congress. He read it 
twice, as was his custom, reached for his 
quill and with a single stroke affixed his 
signature. 

Thus in the course of ordinary routine 
one more federal law took its place on the 
statute books. 

It was an unusual sort of law, 


G cots, st years ago Abraham Lin- 


Cartoon by Charles Dunn 


—all have long since beer gathered to their 
fathers. Yet the law lives on, forgotten by 
everyone save the handfu: d:-ectly affected, 
and is today as binding upon ihe Secretaries 
of War, Navy and the Ince: 0: as it was 
when Grant and Lee were in their prime. 
Nearly two score new departments and 
boards have been added to the tederal es- 
tablishment since the Blue Ribbon Law of 
62 was passed, yet the hoary statute, un- 


haps, half a dozen in the three affected de- 
partments are carried on the pay roll to meet 
the exactments of this law. They and their 
predecessors have been there since before 
the days of Shiloh and the Wilderness. 
Something ought to be done about it, of 
course. And now, after the lapse of more 
than two generations, something is about to 
be done. The Blue Ribbon Law of ’62 is 
marked for the ashcan. It is about as useful 
now as a fountain pen would have 
been to Adam. 








spawned in the hotbed of battle and 
temptation. Its title, An Act to Pro- 
tect the Government from Fraud on 
the Part of Its Officers and Agents, 
keyed accurately the lock it sought 
to put upon the Treasury against the 
wartime profiteer and the traitor in 
the public service. It provided for 
publicity of contracts, for blue rib- 
bon, gold seals, a force of clerks and 
miscellaneous gadgets to give it force 
and effect. 


Made Duplicate Contracts 


NDER its terms, briefly, the 
three great purchasing depart- 
ments of the government, War, 
Navy and Interior, were required to 
make duplicates of all their con- 
tracts. These, with every bid, ad- 


= Now if the Blue Ribbon Law of 





Many a man deals at the store when the 
storekeeper wishes he wouldn’t, because his 
methods are too petty and mean to suit the 
retailer. 

Our Uncle Samuel has been that kind of 
purchaser in the past. 

He spends about $225,000,000 a year, but he 
hedges his accounts with such restrictions 
that many reputable firms hesitate to do 
business with him. 

Mr. Helm sees signs of a change. 
wants to be a better buyer, and hence is con- 
sidering a reduction of the number of laws 
regulating his transactions. 


—The Editor 


Uncle Sam 


‘62 were the only useless law apply- 
ing to government contracts, this 
recital would end here. But such is 
not the case. 

The hoary old law is simply one 
of 224, many even older, by which 
Congress has sought, during 145 
years, to Protect the Government 
Against Fraud. 

Those laws have never been over- 
hauled and revised save in 1878 and 
then Congress continued most of 
them. But a new overhauling is at 
hand. 


Survey of Legal Side 


pen THE better part of four 
years a branch of the Govern- 
ment known as the Interdepartmental 





vertisement, communication and 
other relevant scrap of paper were 
to be tied together with blue ribbon 
or red and deposited, for public information, 
in the new Returns Office of the Interior 
Department. 

The original contracts were to remain 
with the departments; to the duplicates the 
public was to have access at all proper times, 
and for a fee of five cents per 100 words, 
copyists expert in penmanship were required 
to furnish certified records of any contract 
desired. 

‘A fine law it was undoubtedly for the 
stirring days of the Civil War and one that, 
perhaps, saved many thousands for the pub- 
lic purse. 

When the Civil War passed there passed 
also the emergency that gave the new law 
birth. But nations, like men, often forget 
details; and Congress apparently forgot to 
repeal or change this wartime law. Sixty- 
one years have elapsed since Appomattox. 
The Congress that passed the law, the Presi- 
dent that approved it, 
the officials whom it 
first bound to its terms 


changed and unmodified, ignores them all. 
A single department, the Treasury, expends 
today three times as much as the War, Navy 
and Interior Departments combined, yet the 
protective law of °62 has not been altered 
to apply to the Treasury. War, Navy, and 
the Interior it was in the beginning and 
War, Navy and the Interior it is now. 
For more than three score years, under 
this forgotten law, the Returns Office has 
been faithfully accumulating, at a cost of 
about $15,000 a year, all told, duplicates of 
all contracts executed by those -hree de- 
partments. So far as known, every contract 
made since June 2, 1862, is 
on file in the archives of this 
little known branch of the 
Government. Twenty-five 


thousand new contracts are laid on its 
shelves every year. More than 1,000,000 
bundles of papers, deftly bound with miles 
of ribbon once brilliant red or baby blue, are 
yellowing in its files. 

Two clerks in the Returns Office and, per- 





Board of Contracts and Adjustments 
has been making a survey of the 
antiquated and creaking legal ma- 
chinery which enshrouds all government con- 
tracts with red tape. 

The board is chairmaned by Gordon A. 
Ramsay of Chicago, a protege of Charles G. 
Dawes who created it when he was the head 
of the Budget Bureau. Mr. Ramsay and 
his fellow boardsmen have already simplified 
to great extent government dealings with 
those from whom it purchases—as told in 
previous issues of NATION’s BusINEss—and 
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are now moving toward the 
grand “max of their efforts, a new, simpli- 
fied and equitable government contract law. 

As the first step, Mr. Ramsay and his 
associates codified and published in a single 
volume all the federal laws relating to con- 
tracts. They found a veritable crazyquilt 
of legislation. 

Congress had been patching the old cover- 
let since 1791 and during all the years, ap- 
parently, had never ripped off anything that 
had been put on before. Quaint legal ver- 
biage of the days of George the Third 
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shook hands across the centuries with more 
modern terms of the Uncle Joe Cannon 
riod and the snappy expressions of the 
Volstead era. : 
Legal directions for doing business with 
the Government, as a result, were as incon- 
sistent as the course of a tin-canned pup. 
Go-go green and Stop-stop red flashed simul- 
taneously. “You must” and “you mustn’t 
alternated like painted horses on a merry- 
go-round. oe: 
Largely because of the law’s conflicting 
isions, its maze of uncertainties, its 
boundless twilight zone of doubt and its 
utter lack of flexibility, a government con- 
tract was—and is now, to great extent— 
generally regarded as something to be 
shunned. 
The Interdepartmental Board is trying to 
change all that. It realizes the necessity for 
ing Twentieth Century business meth- 
ods for Twentieth Century dealings. It has 
proceeded on the theory that the average 
man or firm seeking a part of the $225,000,- 
000 business done annually by the Govern- 
ment is honest and will live up to his bar- 
gain if he understands clearly what his 
bargain is. 
To Make All Contracts Fair 


[* IS the Board’s desire to make unmistak- 
ably clear just what the bargain is in 
every case; to lift unreasonable restrictions 
of today no matter how reasonable they 
were yesterday; and to make it as easy and 

nt to fulfill a government contract as 
it is to fulfill any other by making the con- 
tract fair and just in its 
terms and, as a 





result, to save money for 


the Treasury in getting terms 

that are better because they 

are more equitable to contractor and Gov- 
ernment alike. 

Take, for instance, the penalty clause 
which is part of many government contracts. 
A time limit is set for the completion of 
work or the delivery of supplies. Some- 
where along the line between raw material 
and finished product, it often happens, there 
is a freight jam, a congested railroad yard, 
a traffic squeeze at a rail bottle neck—cir- 
cumstances over which the contractor has 
no more control than he has over the move- 
ment of Mars—and the job is not done or 
the goods are not delivered on time. 

The Government immediately slaps on the 
penalty, a good round figure, say $50 or 
$100 a day, for every day of delay. The 
contractor takes his loss. He has taken it 
hundreds of times in the past. It is one of 
the hazards of doing business with the 
Government. 

Why? 

Because under the existing network of 
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laws, government officials administer- 
ing their part of the contract have no 
latitude. It is mandatory upon them 
to impose the penalty. With the 
single exception of the Treasury 
Department, every branch of the Gov- 
ernment must enforce literally the 
provisions of the penalty clause of a 
contract no matter how unjust the 
penalty may be when measured in the light 
of all the circumstances. 

The Interdepartmental Board plans to 
change that so that other officials will be 
given the same latitude as now ex- 
tended to Mr. Mellon with respect to 
penalty enforcement. 


Who Pays the Bond Premium? 


HEN, again, almost every con- 

tractor doing business with the 
Government must give a surety bond, 
rigorously defined, for the faithful pe:- 
formance of his work. The premium 
may be $100 or it may be $5,000. 
Who pays it? The contractor, of 
course, but, like the salesman’s over- 
coat, it’s in the expense account and 
is passed on 


finally to the fs 









firm, which, in this 

case happens to be the 
United States Government 
which means the taxpayers. 
Mr. Ramsay and his associates agree that 
the Government should be protected in some 
way against failure on the contractor’s part 
to carry on. Mr. Ramsay and his asso- 
ciates also have been investigating and have 
found that in the past the Government hasn’t 
collected from surety companies in penalties 
one-tenth of the amount paid those com- 
panies in premiums. 

In other words, it comes down to about 
this: where the surety bond premium on a 
government job runs to $5,000 (which the 
Government, of course, pays indirectly) the 
Government’s collections on that job will 
average $500 or less. Of course, that is an 
average; no collection at all is made in most 
cases. 

Here is a clear loss of $4,500 plus an 
unwarranted imposition on the contractor. 
There is a way out, of course, and the Inter- 
departmental Board is seeking it. Inci- 
dentally, that is the only kind of insurance 
which the Government carries. 

A third thing: when Mr. Wilbur or Mr. 
Jardine or certain other officials need sup- 
plies urgently in small quantities they may 
go into the open market and buy them up to 
$500 worth, but when Mr. Hoover or Mr. 
Sargent or certain other officials need the 
same kind of supplies just as urgently they 
cannot buy more than $25 worth in the open 
market and without advertising. 

Possibly there is a reason but it doesn’t 
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appear on the surface and the law 
will be changed if the Board's 
recommendations are _ followed. 
Other queer inconsistencies bob up 

at unexpected turns. 
Why, for instance, should the Secre- 
tary of the Navy be allowed to contract 


9° 
ee for butter, cheese and tobacco for more than 
: ° a year ahead and not be allowed to contract 


for shoes, uniforms or gunpowder for the 
same length of time? 

As the result of its long study, the Board 
has drafted a proposed new contract law. 
This measure, which runs to about 4,000 
words, would specifically repeal about 75 of 
the present batch of 224 laws governing con- 
tracts. 


Repeals Obsolete Statutes 


N ADDITION, it would repeal, by blanket 

provision, about 75 other old contract 
laws, thus ringing the knell of approximately 
two-thirds of all such laws now on the fed- 
eral statute books. 

Most of these 150 laws have been obso- 
lete for some time. 

Further, the proposed new law would 
modify more than 40 of the remaining 74 
laws. 

Bushels of red tape have been cut from 
the procedure of doing business with the 
Government. So far, in the process of re- 
view, little of this has been restored and 
what has been put back has seemed neces- 
sary, on second thought, to safeguard the 
public interest. 

For the first time in more than a century 
a government contract, under the new law, 
would be as nearly equitable and under- 
standable as a business statute, framed by 
business men, could make it. 

The: proposed new law is the combined 
thought of representatives of every division 
of the executive branch of the Government. 
Each department and independent office has 
a member on the Board. 

It will be passed, of course, and for the 
first time in more than 100 years, the gov- 
ernment contractor will have a new deal. 
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Pure Science Pays Its Way 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Author of Creative Chemistry, etc. 





CIENCE is essentially a system of short- 
SS cuts. 

It is a labor-saving and time-saving 
device. The object of the scientist is to 
pack as many facts as possible into a single 
sentence or, better, a single formula. 

Knowledge so compacted is handier to 
store and handle. 

The man who discovered that 12 times 12 
make 144 and wrote it down—was it on a 
clay brick or a papyrus sheet ?—saved him- 
self and all his successors from that un- 
known date to today the trouble of adding 
up a column of twelve 12’s. 


Data Useful as Means to End 


[Se multiplication table is hard to learn 
but it is easier to learn it once for a life- 
time than to get along without it all life 
long. The multiplication table in itself is 
altogether useless and quite uninteresting, 
but by means of it many useful and inter- 
esting things have been found out. 

Money invested in scientific research of 
any sort is sure to prove a profitable invest- 
ment in the end, though nobody can tell in 
advance when, to whom or in what coin the 
dividends will be paid. The man who in- 
vented the multiplication table never got a 
cent for it, and he lived so long ago that we 
don’t know his name but his achievement is 
paying daily dividends to all of us 

We do know the name—or, if we don’t. 
we can find it in the encyclopedia—of the 





man who discovered that it was 
possible to carve a cone in three 
different ways. His name was 
Menaechmus and he lived in 
Greece twenty-four centuries ago. 
Funny way of spending one’s time, 
that: cutting up clay cones to see how 
many different sorts of slices he could 
make; not an occupation promising to 
be profitable; not what most of us 
would choose as amusement. Yet 
if he, or somebody else, had not 
had a mind to work out this inutile 
inquiry, we should not now know 
how to lay out our railroad tracks 
or to construct the engines to run on them. 
Mathematicians seem to be possessed with 
the curious craving for puzzling their brains 
over problems that have no sense in them. 
(I am using the word “sense” of course in 
iis ordinary American meaning, the same as 
if spelled “cents’). Like Alexander they 
sigh for other worlds to conquer and unlike 
Alexander they are not satisfied with sigh- 
ing but go ahead and invent new worlds to 
conquer, imaginary worlds where the old 
arithmetic and geometry, that they have 
worked out with so much trouble, will not 
apply. They are like checker players, who, 
getting tired of the conventional game, re- 
verse the rules and play “give away.” 
Fanciful Pursuit of Numbers 
nee MORE than two thousand years 
mathematicians amused themselves off and 
on by playing with imaginary numbers, 
symbols that by their definition were absurd 
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and impossible, such 
as the square root 
of minus-:one, which 
nobody =: could ex 
tract. Then one fine 
day in October, 
1843, when Sir Wil 
liam Rowan Hamil- 
ton was walking 
with Lady Hamilton 
across the Dublin 
bridge, he was struck 
by the idea that this 
irrational quantity 
might be made the 
basis of a new kind 
of calculus, and 
nowadays our elec 
tricians would hardly know how to get along 
without it. One of the most fantasti¢ of 
these dreams, or. mental amusements, of the 
mathematicians, used to be turning Euclid 
upside down, contradicting his axioms 
working out the laws of geometry on the ab 
surd assumption that space had four dimet- 
sions instead of three, though even the most 
imaginative of the mathematicians could not 
conceive of a place where he could hitch 
on a fourth dimension if he had it. 


No Use for Knowledge Seen 


peor a long time they had this imaginaty 
universe all to themselves to play wit 
for nobody could see any use for it, 
even themselves. But along comes Ei 
stein and uses the fourth dimension as sot 
of lever to upset Newton with. So far thi 
new notion of relativity has not done m 
but disturb the astronomers, but it seems 
likely to prove of practical importance © 
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the chemists when it comes to be applied 
to the solar system inside the atom. __ 
So the mathematicians have had to give 
up their ancient boast, that their science in 
its higher aspects was purely an intellectual 
diversion and could not be put to any base 
mercenary uses. There’ is hardly a theorem 
in their textbooks which has not already 
been applied to some practical purpose, and 
just as soon as a mathematician in the se- 
clusion of his study writes down a new 
formula, the paper is snatched from him by 
the hand of some mechanic who carries it 
off to his shop and sets it to work. 
Mathematics is a good example of the 
practical value of scientific research because 
it is purely abstract and has been pursued 
through all the ages almost exclusively with- 
out. any utilitarian motive. But any of the 
other sciences could provide illustrations of 
the same general truth that a 
profitable discovery, like 
happiness, is most 
likely to come to 
those who do 
not seek it 
directly. 








If you 
want tocatch 
a prize in sci- 
ence it is best to 
employ the same tac- 
tics as when you try to 
catch a squirrel or a sparrow in 
the park, pretend to be looking another way. 
Then it will light right in your lap. 

at, for instance, could be more remote 
from any conceivable practical application 
than an attempt to ascertain the chemical 
composition of the sun? Yet certain men 
thought it worth while to labor at this self- 
selected task, though even they could not 
surmise what difference it would make to 
anybody on earth if they found out what 
they sought to know. 


How Helium Was Discovered 


[DURING the eclipse of 1868 a strange 

yellow line was observed in the spec- 
trum of the sun. Sir Norman Lockyer sur- 
mised it might be due to some chemical ele- 
ment unknown on earth, and so he named 
It helium.” Twenty-seven years passed. 
Then Sir William Ramsay discovered traces 
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of this solar gas in certain radium ores. But 
still no one could imagine that this rare and 
inert gas would ever be of use. Twenty- 
two years passed. Then came the war and a 
Kansas chemist reported that certain gas 
wells were giving off appreciable amounts of 
helium. At once work began on collecting 
enough to fill a balloon which would be 
safer than the Zeppelins since helium is not 
inflammable like hydrogen. The war was 
fortunately won before our helium-filled 
dirigibles got into action, otherwise this un- 
dreamed-of by-product of research might 
have been the deciding factor of the world’s 
destiny. 


Radio Perfected in America 


ADIO is an American specialty. No 


other nation is making so much use of 
the ether. 


But radio is not primarily a 
native product. It originated 
in the mathematical 
studies of an Eng- 
lish physicist, 
Clark Max- 
well, who in 
1864 fig- 
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ured out that there might be electric waves 
longer than those of light. But such waves 
remained unknown except in theory until 
1888 when a German physicist, Hertz, found 
out how to detect them. But they remained 
useless until 1897 when an Italian physicist, 
Marconi, made a wireless telegraph out of 
them. 

Since these waves had been brought 
within practicality, American inventors took 
a hand and radio telephony was perfected, 

We Americans are not always conspicuous 
on the kick-off but we usually beat the 
world at keeping the ball going once it is 
put into play. 

There are more American names on the 
list of the world’s great inventors than of 
discoverers of the principles on which these 
inventions are based. 

We can get some idea of the relative rank 
of various countries in regard to their recent 
achievements in scientific research from the 
Nobel Foundation. 

Alfred Nobel, inventor of dynamite, left 
his fortune for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of annual prizes, of which three were 
to be given to the men who made during 
the preceding year the greatest contribution 
to physics, chemistry and physiology or 
medicine. 

Since 1900 seventy-two persons have been 
so rewarded by the decision of the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences and the Medical In- 
stitute. 


Germany Leads Honor Roll 


ERMANY stands at the head of the 

Nobel roll of honor with twenty-one 
prize men. The United Kingdom follows 
second with eleven. France is third with 
ten; Netherlands comes next with six. The 
United States and Sweden are paired with 
four each; followed by Denmark and Swit- 
zerland three each; and Austria, Canada, 


The alchemist, whose laboratory is here shown as 
reproduced in a Berlin museum in contrast with a 
modern experimental laboratory, was an applied sci- 
entist. He sought frankly for the formula that would 
transmute base metals into gold and for the Elixir 
of Life. Modern science holds that pure science is 
the pioneer of applied science and its utiliterian 
by-products 
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Italy and Russia two each; and Belgium and 
Spain with one. No scientist worthy of a 
Nobel prize has been found in the four con- 
tinents outside Europe and North America. 
If we take population into consideration 
the disparity between various countries in 
regard to research is still more striking. 
Dividing the population of each country by 
the number of its prizewinners, we get a 
figure that might be called “the national in- 
dex of scientific research,” that is, the num- 
ber of men out of a million people who have 
become distinguished in these three sciences. 
We find then that the Dutch, the Danes 
and the Swiss have won a Nobel prize for 
every million of their people, and the 
Swedes follow close with one for a million 
and a half. Next come Germany and Aus- 
tria with about three million per prizeman. 
Then follow France and England with four 
million. Belgium has one prize for her seven 
million; Spain and Italy one 
for twenty. Then comes a 
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and Czecho-Slovakia. Obviously the United 
States has not kept up in this field of recent 
chemical research. 

In other sciences than those that figure in 
the list of chemical elements and Nobel 
prizes, America would make a better show- 
ing. Professor J. McKeen Cattell, who, as 
editor of Science and The Scientific Monthly, 
is in a situation to watch the progress of 
science, has recently given as his conclusion 
that in research the United States leads the 
world in biology, geology and astronomy, 
is outclassed by Great Britain and Germany 
in physics, chemistry and physiology, and 
stands about even in mathematics and 
medicine. 

But taking science as a whole we are 
forced to the conclusion that the United 
States does not stand as high in research as 
its population, wealth, educational facilities 
and intellectual vigor would warrant. 
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the fact that so many of her leisure ¢lasg 
have devoted themselves to scholarly ge. 
searches. But in the United States eye, 
our leading universities did not begin 
cultivate research as one of their chief 
duties until about thirty years ago, and jt 
is rare for our leading politicians or men 
of wealth to give their leisure to scientific 
investigation. s 
Just now we are at a critical point in the 
intellectual history of America. Great yp. 
versities have been developed and provided 
with magnificent buildings through public 
taxation and the generosity of philanthro. 
pists. Libraries and laboratories abound 
Certain foresighted industrial concerns majp- 
tain large laboratories for the improvement 
of their own processes and products. This 
expenditure has benefited both their stock. 
holders and their public. 
In spite of the unprecedented expansion 
in buildings and faculty, the 
colleges are overcrowded, 





drop to the United States 
with one prize man for 
twenty-eight million of her 
population. There then re- 
mains Russia to bring up the 
rear with one eminent sci- 


entist for each sixty-six mil- Pronto with other expenditures of far less 

importance to human welfare, the amount: of 
money annually devoted in the United States to the 
aid of investigators and investigation of pure science 
It is less than one-tenth what we 


lion. The other 1,250 mil- 
lions of the world population 
contributed not one to the 
Nobel roll of honor. 

The American citizens who 
have received Nobel prizes 
in science are T. W. Richards 
of Harvard, in chemistry, A. 
A. Michelson of Chicago, in 
physics, R. A. Millikan of 
California Institute of Tech- 
nology, in physics, and Alexis 
Carrel of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, in medicine. Of these 
two were born in Europe, 
Michelson in Germany and 
Carrel in France. 


Discovery of Elements 


HERE is another check 
on this comparative esti- 
mate of national achievement 
in chemical research which 
has the advantage of being 
absolutely objective and not 





is absurdly small. 
spend for cosmetics. 
We have, indeed, some fine foundations for pure 
scientific research: But the whole of the income 
available from these sources certainly does not exceed 
$10,000,000 a year—whereas we probably expend 
today $200,000,000 a year upon applied science research. 
While we have in recent years developed our in- 
dustrial research upon a scale unparalleled in history, 
we have by no means kept pace in the development of 
We have an increase in some ten years 
from 100 to over 500 laboratories engaged upon search 
for applications for known fact and law. 
These results have been magnificent. 
applied science laboratories are dependent upon the 
raw material which flows from the laboratories and 
men engaged in pure science. 
investigators are the first to demand more support 
to pure science. 


pure science. 


Face Powder—or Pure Science? 


BY HERBERT HOOVER 


But ail these 


And the industrial 


There has been an increase 
of 400 per cent in students 
of our colleges and univer. 
sities in the last 35 years, 
We have now more of such 
students than all the rest of 
the world put together. As 
a consequence of this expan- 
sion in numbers and equip- 
ment professors often have 
less time for research than 
formerly. So even those rare 
individuals who have the dis- 
position and the ability to 
become research men are de- 
prived of opportunity. 


The Obvious Remedy 


HE OBVIOUS remedy 

for all this is to establish 
funds for the specific promo- 
tion of scientific research and 
to seek out the man of er 
ceptional talents and disposi- 
tion and give him a chance 
to solve the particular prob- 
lem that entices him. 

This step has now been 
taken by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences which, being 
composed of the leading inves- 
tigators in various fields, is best 
qualified to promote research 








dependent upon opinion. It 
is the discovery of the ele- 
ments. This is a difficult and 
delicate form of research, offering no fortune 
and not much fame. 

The periodic law of the arrangement of 
the chemical elements provides 92 pigeon 
holes and all but two are now filled. The 
announcement from the University of Illi- 
nois that an element has been discovered 
there and named “Illinium,”’ comes in the 
nick of time, for otherwise I should have 
had to admit that not one of the elements 
had been discovered by an American. As 
it is America can claim one of the ninety. 

But it is not fair to count the elements 
discovered before America was discovered, 
or before the United States was sufficiently 
developed so as to engage in scientific re- 
search. But 1894 can be considered a fair 
starting point for such a comparison since 
by that date we had more universities than 
any other country, some as good as any in 
the world, and many chemical laboratories. 
Since that date, a period of about thirty 
years, seventeen chemical elements have been 
discovered, of which one can be claimed as 
American. Of the others, seven are credited 
to Great Britain, four to France, two to 
Germany, and one each to Denmark, Austria 


Compare for instance our standing in the 
field of research, as measured by such com- 
parative figures as I have given or any 
other, with our standing in the field of 
athletics. In the last Olympic games, where 
forty-five nations were represented by 1,430 
athletes, the official point score gave the 
United States 94; France 64; Sweden 441%; 
Great Britain 41% ; Finland 34. 


Americans Not Deficient 


OES this mean that Americans are su- 

perior in physique but deficient in men- 
tality? Not at all. It merely means that 
American universities do not go in for re- 
search as they do for athletics. If they had 
spent as much money on laboratories as they 
have on stadiums, and as much on research 
as they do on sports, America would be as 
conspicuous for brains as she is now for 
brawn in the eyes of the world. 

The intellectual achievements of Ger- 
many have largely been due to the fact 
that the German universities have regarded 
the advancement of knowledge as their pri- 
mary purpose. The intellectual achieve- 
ments of England have been largely due to 
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on a wide and impartial scale. 
It has set up a special board of 
trustees composed about equally of eminent 
public men and of outstanding men of science 
to collect and administer a national fund for 
the support of research in pure science. The 
list of members is as follows: Herbert Hoov- 
er, Chairman of Board, Elihu Root, Andrew 
W. Mellon, Charles E. Hughes, Edward M. 
House, John W. Davis, Julius Rosenwald, 
Owen D. Young, Henry M. Robinson, Felix 
Warburg, Henry S. Pritchett, Cameron 
Forbes, Albert A. Michelson, John C. Mer 
riam, Robert A. Millikan, Gano Dunn, Ver- 
non Kellogg, William H. Welch, Thomas H. 
Morgan, John J. Carty, Simon Flexner, Os 
wald Veblen, James H. Breasted, Lewis R. 
Jones, Arthur B. Lamb, and George E. Hale. 
The plan does not propose to withdraw 
investigators from the universities of 
country and collect them in one central i- 
stitution where they shall be exclusively 0c 
cupied with research, but rather to aid 
proved investigators wherever they may be 
by providing them with needed apparatus 
or assistance or relieving them from. the 
burdens of teaching and administration. Such 
a fund, so administered, would stimulate 
spirit of research in every part of our 
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What Is Business Without a Buyer? 


By WILLIAM T. FOSTER and WADDILL CATCHINGS 





HAT is business with- 
out a buyer? 
‘There ain’t no such 


thing,” says Sam Witham, and 
Sam ought to know, for he 
has kept the corner store at 
Sandwich Center, going on 
thirty years. ? 

Take Sam’s own case, for 
example. There he sits on the 
bench in the middle of his 
general emporium, warming his 
feet at the air-tight stove, and 
his imagination at the yarns of 
the village loungers. There he 
sits by the hour, discussing the 
question whether there are 
more crows around this spring 
than usual. 

In due course, the patriarch 
of the Solons clears his throat 
and brings the discussion to an 
end, “Seems like it’s this way,” 
says he. “There ain’t so many 
crows as usual, but they’re 
larger and more numerous.” 

“Well,” observes Sam, 
“crows may be more numer- 
ous, but customers ain’t. If I 
could only sell a few crow- 
bars, I wouldn’t care how 
many crows there were.” 


Nobody Will Buy 


td nobody comes in to 
buy crowbars or anything 








current of consumers’ money. 
For the jobbers no sooner hear 
from Sam and the other re- 
tailers than they send larger 
orders to the wholesalers. Then 
the wholesalers, not to be left 
behind, increase their orders to 
the manufacturers; and the 
manufacturers, to meet the 
new demand, take on more 
workers, and order more cop- 
per and cotton, more lumber 
and lathes, more tin and tur- 
bines, and no end of other 
materials and machines. All 
of which induces the miners to 
dig out more ore, the farmers 
to plant more cotton, the lum- 
bermen to fell more trees, and 
So on. 


One Sale Starts It 


ND ALL of which is com- 
4% monplace enough, and 
would not be repeated here, 
were it not that so few people 
see the significance of the fact 
that this whole elaborate and 
far-reaching sequence of activ- 
ities is set in motion by the 
customer who comes into Sam 
Witham’s store and buys a 
crowbar; and these activities 
cannot possibly be set in mo- 
tion in any other way. When 
there are enough such custom- 








else. So the stocks repose on 
the shelves and Sam on the 
bench, collecting dust. All 
around him are hoes as well 
as crowbars; shoes and socks, 
and other goods in great array, all waiting 
for customers who do not come. Sam is 
right: “There ain’t no such thing as business 
without buyers.” 

Wherefore a lot of traveling salesmen are 
laid off. No use sending them around to 
talk to Sam about ordering more goods, 
until buyers take away the goods he has on 
hand. 

Wherefore wholesale clothiers and hard- 
ware dealers and shoe dealers and the rest 
postpone ordering. They do not dare to 
buy, until there is some prospect that re- 
tailers will buy. 

Wherefore shoe-makers and_ clothing- 
makers and tool-makers curtail output and 
throw men out of work. They have no in- 
ducement to make more goods, when they 
cannot sell the goods they have made; no 
inducement, consequently, to buy more 
leather and woolen goods and iron. 

Wherefore some of the tanneries and mills 
and foundries shut down. 

So it is everywhere, all the way from 
mansion to the mine, from the restaurant to 
the ranch, from the filling station to the oil 
field, in every nook and corner of industry 
and finance. There is scarcely anybody who 
dares to go ahead with his part of the 
world’s work. All because there are not 
enough customers in Sam’s store, and in 
Bill’s store, and in stores generally. 
Business is waiting for a buyer. Its con- 
dition in general is pictured by a row of 
taxicab drivers waiting for a train to come 
in. They are all asleep, or may as well be. 


“ EWING GALLOWAY, HN. ¥, 


The very man who serves an industry is a consumer of its products. 
supply him, and its other consumers, with the wherewithal to buy, if that industry 
is to keep going. The American workman is no fool. 


Business, waiting for a buyer, is even more 
like a fire engine company waiting for a fire 
alarm. Take a look at the firemen. Some 
of them are reading the morning paper; 
some are playing checkers; some are tipped 
back against the wall, yawning. 

Suddenly the fire bell rings. 
is on his feet, instantly. 
be done. 

In the business world, a buyer can ring 
the bell any time; and nobody else can ring 
it. You, for example, want to buy the ser- 
vices of a barber; so you step into a shop. 
At once, every idle barber jumps to his feet, 
alert, expectant. That little barber shop 
shows exactly what buyers mean to the 
whole industrial world. 


Money Music Always Heard 


( NCE buyers begin to flock into the 
shops and throw their money down on 
the counters, the clinking of the coins is 
heard around the world. The storekeepers 
bear the merry music first and broadcast it. 
Even Sandwich Center is heard from. For 
Sam Witham, who has left the debater’s 
bench, and is now hurrying all day from 
counter to counter, remains long past supper- 
time to make out orders for new stocks; and 
there is never enough static in the air to 
prevent dealers from hearing his orders. 
Sam is no longer concerned about the num- 
ber of crows around the village; he has 
birds of a different feather to count. 

Sam personifies the world of business, 
brought to life by buyers, galvanized by the 


Every man 
There is work to 


He understands this 


ers, in enough stores, buying 
enough crowbars and enough 
other things, business is~ pros- 
perous——always, inevitably—all 
the way from the retailer to 
the rancher, no matter what else happens. 
And when there are not enough such cus- 
tomers, business as a whole is far from pros- 
perous—always, inevitably—all the way from 
the retailer to the rancher, no matter what 
else happens. 

Now there are sure to be enough such 
customers, as long as they receive enough 
money, for the wants of the people as a 
whole always grow faster than their incomes. 
The rate at which people spent their in- 
creased wages and dividends during the war 
is sufficient proof of that; though most of 
us need no other proof than our personal 
experience. In this day of highpowered 
automobiles and advertising, and cheap daily 
and weekly papers, and rural free delivery 
and radios, people have no difficulty in hear- 
ing about things they want to buy. Their 
only difficulty is in finding the money to 
spend. 

Now, all their money, clearly enough, has 
to come from industry itself. Consumers 
have no other source of income. Every- 
body knows that there is a circuit flow of 
money from producer to consumer, and from 
consumer back to producer. Everybody 
knows, moreover, that this stream is not 
fed by providential cloudbursts. Nobody 
expects money to fall like manna from the 
skies. Either consumers get enough money 
from business men, as wages, dividends, in- 
terest, rent, and the rest, to keep business 
prosperous, or else consumers do not get the 
money at all. Consequently, if industry is 
to continue to sell its total finished product, 


Industry must 
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When the buyer ceases to be a consumer, industry's 
park benches 


it must continue to turn over to consumers 
at least enough money to enable them to buy 
that product. 

Now the chief trouble is that industry 
does no such thing. 

Take your ‘own case, for example. Do 
you plan to disburse, in the conduct of your 
business, as much money as you expect peo- 
ple to pay for your product? If so, you are 
not in business at all; you are in philan- 
thropy. We assume, however, that you 
really are in business, and making a success 
of it. In that case, you receive from the 
sale of your output more money than you 
expend in producing it. 

In other words, you do not put into the 
hands of consumers enough money to enable 
them to buy the goods you put into the 
markets. 

Do you happen to know any one who 
does? In the entire wide range of those 
with whom you do business, can you think 
of anybody who makes it a practice to pay 
out as much money as he takes in? Doubt- 
less, you have many acquaintances, men en- 
gaged in almost every conceivable line of 
business. Run over the list. Every one of 
them, as you know perfectly well, takes 
great precautions to keep his costs below his 
selling prices. Every one of them is, in fact, 
obliged to carry on business in this way. 
He has no choice. These men collectively, 
therefore, as long as they succeed in busi- 
ness, do not pay out to consumers enough 
money to provide buyers for their prod- 
ucts. 


Profits, the One Vital Factor 


LL OF which is merely a !ong-drawn-out 
4 4 way of saying that business is not pros- 
perous unless it realizes profits; and it can- 
not realize profits unless it receives from 
consumers, in final sales prices, more money 
than it gives to consumers. 

You already know that to be true of your 
own business. The fact that it is true of 
the industrial world as a whole will be clear 
from a simple illustration. 

Suppose a company makes and dis- 
tributes dollar watches at a total cost of 
eighty cents apiece, and sells them directly 
to consumers for one dollar. Thus it pays 
out, as wages and other costs, eighty cents, 





wheels stop, and unemployment fills the 


and no more, in connection with 
every dollar watch it makes. On 
a given hundred watches, therefore, the cost 
is eighty dollars and the profit twenty 
dollars. By paying out only eighty dollars 
the company makes it possible for people to 
buy only eighty watches. If, however, the 
company disburses half its profits as 
dividends, it enables people to buy 
ten more watches, a total of ninety. 
As far as the operations of this com- 
pany are concerned, there is, then, 
an “over-production” of ten watches; 
that is to say, ten watches more than 
people have money to pay for. If 
the people are able to buy those ten 
watches, it is only because some 
other concern has provided them 
with the extra ten dollars. 





Keeping Money at Work 


[=T US now suppose that the com- 

pany “ploughs its profits back 
into the business” by paying out as 
wages the undistributed profit of ten 
dollars, and that it thereby produces 
twelve more watches. The company 



















has now provided consumers with 
enough money to cover the price of 
the original hundred watches; but it has given 
them nothing wherewith to buy the addi- 
tional twelve watches. That money must be 
provided by other concerns, or the watches 
cannot be sold. Other concerns, however, 
cannot supply that deficiency without suffer- 
ing losses. Ridiculously simple as this case 
may seem, it shows exactly what men do as 
long as they prosper. 

Thus it is clear that if any man is to 
realize a profit, he must get it from money 
which some other man has paid to con- 
sumers; but if this other man pays out 
enough money to cover his own prices and 
the first man’s profits, he is liable to fail 
in business, and thus have a part in throwing 
men out of work and bringing on hard times. 

Clearly, then, as long as industry as a 
whole uses profits to increase output—and 
this is and ought to be the established policy 
—consumers cannot possibly get enough 
money, year in and year out, to buy the out- 
put, unless there is a fall in the price-level. 
A fall in the price-level, however, as every 


ea ee 






man knows from 
perience, reduces 
ployment, wages, 
short, brings 
prosperity to an 


business 
unhappy ex- 
profits, em- 
sales — in 
business 
end. a 

We must conclude, then, 
that insofar as business men 
succeed in doing what they are constantly 
striving to do, and what prudent men ought 
to do—namely, to increase production out 
of profits—to precisely that extent they fail 
to provide the public with enough money 
to buy their products; fail, therefore, to 
provide Sam Witham and all the other re- 
tailers with enough customers to keep busi- 
ness prosperous. 

Moreover, even if industry disbursed all 
its profits in dividends, there would still be 
a shortage of buyers, unless consumers spent 
all the money they received. But they do 
not spend all, for they must save. 

It may be said, however, that—at least in 
the United States—very little currency is 
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hoarded. Even Sam Witham’s customers 
do not tuck their savings away in old socks, 
but deposit them in Postal Savings Banks, 
or invest them in other ways. Thus, most 
of these savings flow back to consumers, that 
is true. 

Most of the money which is thus invested, 
however, is first used to produce more 
goods, without in the process turning over 
to consumers enough money to buy these 
additional goods. 


When Overproduction Enters 


ET US illustrate that point in the simplest 
way. Let us assume a perfectly balanced 
condition of industry, with a fixed volume of 
output, and an even flow of money around 
the circuit from producer to consumer, and 
from consumer back to producer; therefore, 
an even flow of goods—no overproduction, 
no underconsumption. Now let us assume 
that somebody decides to save one dollar 
instead of buying a watch. Then clearly, 
that watch or its equivalent, must remain 
for the present unsold. Next, suppose that 
the thrifty individual invests the dollar in 
such a way that it is used (and thus paid 
out to consumers) to produce another 
watch. Consumers now have enough money 
to buy either the watch which remained un- 
sold, or the watch has just been made by the 
use of savings; but they cannot buy both 
watches. To that extent there is “over- 
production.” 

Now, if much money is saved and invested 
(and the increases in savings deposits for 
ten years past have averaged above a bil- 
lion dollars a year, to say nothing of other 
forms of saving) the result, in due time, 
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may well be general over- 
production; hence a_ shut- 
ting down of factories, re- 
duction of wages, increased 
unemployment, and all the 
suffering which goes with 
business depression. 

The gist of the matter is 
this; every dollar of wages 
or other individual income 
which is saved and invested, 
instead of spent, causes one 
dollar of deficiency in con- 
sumer buying, unless that 
deficiency is made up in 
some way. 

Try as we will, we 
can see no escape from 
that conclusion; nor can 
we find any ways in which these shortages 
are permanently made up, though we have 
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elsewhere done our best to find them. 

When this problem of too few buyers is 
presented to business men and economists, 
many of them say that there is no such 
problem, since the production of goods auto- 
matically creates buyers for the goods. De- 
mand and supply, they explain, are merely 
different aspects of the same thing, and 
must therefore always be equal. Savings, 
they insist, cannot have much to do with 
deficient buying, since nearly all savings are 
invested; and money invested is money 
spent. In their view, the trouble is not 
insufficient income, but the fact that con- 
sumers refuse to spend their incomes or 
spend them in the wrong way. 


Means for Great Production 


I EVERTHELESS, every one of these bus- 

iness men—and every one else, for that 
matter—knows that the country has far larger 
capacity for production than it ever dares to 
use. Everybody knows, moreover, that much 
of this wasted capacity would be put to use 
promptly, if there were any prospect of 
enough buyers. Enough buyers there cer- 
tainly would be if the financing of increased 
production out of savings or bank credit 
really did yield consumers, as it is supposed 
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full capacity, actually does turn out in 
years of prosperity far more finished goods 
in general than it is able to sell—not 
merely more of the stocks that Sam Witham 
carries, and not merely more cereals or tires 
or coats, but more goods in general. And 
everybody knows that, in consequence, in- 
dustry is obliged every now and then to 
curtail operations, until in the course of a 
painful year or two or three, the surplus 
stocks are sold at a loss. 

Many business men, having admitted all 
this—in fact, having bitterly complained of 
all this—blithely ignore the problem of too 
few buyers which we have here presented, on 
the assumption that no such problem exists. 

The longer such men ignore the problem, 
the easier it becomes for rattlebrained 
radicals to gather recruits. And this in spite 
of the fact that the great body of wage- 
earners in the United States are not flighty, 
unreasonable, and responsive to the call of 
every wild-eyed fomenter of class hatred. 
On the contrary, they are reliable, thought- 
ful, and slow to anger. 

When the leaders of industry and finance 
offer no convincing explanation of the 
periodic paralysis of business and no remedy, 
it is little wonder that even conservative 

people give ear to the charge 
that the cause is “price-fixing 
























trusts” or “the money monop- 
oly,” or “the sabotage of em- 
ployers,”’ and any other absurd 
theory. Such explanations of 
the problems of too few buyers, 
however vague and unsatisfac- 
tory, seem to some people more 
convincing than the complacent 
assertion that there is no such 
problem. 


Buyers There Must Be 


fy NOUGs buyers to take away 
the current output of fin- 
ished goods is a project upon 
which everybody can unite with 
enthusiasm, for it looks riot only 
to the welfare of the people - 
generally, but to the welfare of 
each and every class. It has 
nothing in common with the 
many schemes for bringing gains 
to one group at the expense of 
other groups. Various projects 
are urged to further the inter- 
ests of special groups—farmers, 
railroad workers, importers, cot- 
ton manufacturers, stockholders, 
postal clerks, and so on; but 
here is a project which would 
promote the welfare of these 
groups, and all other groups. 
Indeed, if consumer buying were 
adequate, decade after decade, 
no considerable group of the 
population could possibly fail to 
gain some share of the resultant 
increased output, for most of it 
would have to be distributed as 
larger real wages and profits. 











to do, enough 

money to buy 

the increased 
output. 

Most people 
know, moreover, 
from sad expe- 
rience, that the 
country, even 
without using its 
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What is the way out? We 
must be content with setting 
forth the problem. Once the peo- 
ple are convinced that the problem is a real 
one, there will be efforts to find a solution. 

Enough buyers—that, then, is the one 
essential. There can be no progress in Sam 
Witham’s business until sales are “larger 
and more numberous,” and that cannot 
happen until individual incomes at Sandwich 
Center are largér and more numerous. 
What is true of Sam and Sam’s village, 
moreover, is true of the entire country. 
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The Lesson to U. S. 


LITTLE over a year ago the British Parliament passed 
A legislation guaranteeing a profit to the coal operators 
of Great Britain on the terms that the coal operators should 
pay a certain price to the coal miners. This was a straight 
When the British Government decided 


to withdraw that subsidy the greatest industrial crisis in his- 


government subsidy. 


tory resulted. 
With this glaring example before us a large proportion of the 
American Congress seriously considers a direct government 


subsidy to the American farmer. The experience of others 


seems to be of little use when political advantage lies in the 
balance. 


Cowards or High-Minded Men? 


Gy At a mid-western Congressman to an editor of NATION’s 
BUSINESS: 

“T believe the Haugen farm-relief bill is a bad bill. It seems 
to me economically unsound. It will not accomplish what its 
proponents desire. Yet I shall vote for it becausé an over- 
whelming majority of my constituents want it, and I believe it 
is my duty to carry out their wishes.” 

There’s a problem as old as representative government itself. 
Our first constitutional convention had it in mind when it 
delegated to state legislatures the choosing of United States 
Senators, leaving one branch of the Congress less directly 
responsible to any group of voters. 

It is difficult to question the duty of a legislator to be re- 
sponsive to the wishes of his constituents even when those 
wishes seem to him to be unreasonable. 

To talk of “timid Congressmen . coming to the support 
of these measures confessedly as a part of their own private 
struggle for political existence,” as The New York Times does, 
is too sweeping. A man may honestly desire to do what his 
constituents expect without being accused of acting from 
selfish motives. 


Good Repute and State Credit 
] ECENTLY the press carried a list of debts which were 
repudiated by some of our Southern States. These debts 
were called to public attention from one of the countries which 
had already funded its World War financial obligations to 
this country. 

The vast majority of these state debts were contracted be- 
tween 1870 and 1885 and were repudiated on the ground that 
they were contracted for by the Carpet Bag government in the 
post Civil War period and were not authorized by the people 
of the States in question. 

Regardless of the justice of the reasons for repudiation it 
might be well for those who might consider it a justifiable 
precedent to investigate the results of the action by these 
Southern States. 

For thirty years not a single Southern state could borrow 
money outside its own borders at anything like the going rate 


of interest. Industrial capital hesitated to go into projects in 
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the South. The result was economic, social and educational 
stagnation for a quarter of a century. The South paid a 
terrible price because it stood on a principle—for to them 
it was a principle. The experience of the Southern States may 
well be studied by those who favor non-payment of govern- 
mental obligations. Good repute is a factor in the credit of 
a state as well as of an individual. 


Mr. Root on Organization 


PyLinv ROOT told the American Law Institute meeting in 

the home of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
that if we can get the great body of those in one profession 
or industry “into an alignment in the same direction, so that 
the impulse of each individual would be in the same direction 
as the impulse of every other individual,” then we should have 


these impulses not merely added up but multiplied each by. 


the other. 

The sound gospel of organization! Forty men working 
separately are just forty men. Forty men working as a unit 
in one organization are forty times forty. 

Mr. Root, whose four-score years have brought high honors 
and wide experience, was preaching organization to lawyers in 
these words: 

That is the way in which this modern, complicated life is capable of 
being dealt with; and the only way—organization. It is a combination of 
individual powers directed toward a common object—that is what makes 
industry. That is what has put labor in possession of the independent 
manhood that it has today—organization. Even in the pure sciences, 
even in fundamental scientific research, the best thought of the scientific 
world has come to understand that further reaches may be accomplished 
by the organization of the highest type of scientific intellect, that one 
with another may seek the same object and multiply their powers thereby 

Business, too, is learning that lesson. It’s as true today as 
it ever was that “In union there is strength.” 


In They Came—-Out They Go 


WHEN the vision of an electrified America was young, the 
impulse to have one’s own city build its own plant swept 
many American minds. 

And up went the plants in nearly 2,200 cities. Then the 
inevitable happened. Men who got their jobs from politics 

idied politics, not electricity. 

‘he private companies, that had to know electricity or 
ish, studied coal and kilowatts. 

When it came to a question of adding new bonds to old 
bonds, to junk old and obsolete plants, municipal voters balked. 
and private power systems got contracts to hook up their lines. 
Thus perished 713 municipal plants between 1922 and 1925, 
while a survey just completed by the National Electric Light 
Association shows the demise of 269 more municipal plants 
in 1925. As acontributing cause, graft was found to figure in 
almost no Case. 

The advance of the art, as driven forward by engineering 
and laboratory forces, and the fundamental difference in 
spirit between an employe hired and kept, by his interest in 
electricity, and an employe hired and fired according to his 
usefulness in politics, accounted for nearly all the failures. 


Don’t Discharge a Good Servant 


HE first session of the 69th Congress could leave no better 
legacy to American business than the passage of the 
McFadden Bill with the Senate Committee Amendment ex- 
tending the life of the Federal Reserve System. 
Business—and we mean all business, big business, medium- 
sized business and little business; farming business, manufac- 
turing business and selling business—flourishes best when it 
knows what to expect, when it sees clearly the road before it. 
“A good servant of the whole people” is the way James 
Simpson, president of Marshall Field & Company, described 
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the Federal Reserve System in our May issue. There is noth- 
ing that business needs more than the assurance that the 
good servant will be kept on the job. 


Test Tubes and Readers 


CHEMIST whose name we do not know and to whom we 
4% apologize for the omission, coined a fine business epigram: 

“Make your mistakes in the test tube, and you'll make your 
profits in the vats.” ; ; . 

How often the editors of this magazine have wished that 
they had a test-tube reader, some individual who was the 
essence and type of all our 220,000 business readers. To him 
we should submit all our articles and our illustrations. If his 
attention wavered, back would go the article no matter how 
illustrious the author nor how important the subject seemed. 

We all try to edit for that mythical reader, and we are 
grateful when a real reader writes to say that he enjoyed or 
disliked an article. Straws, perhaps, but we try to gauge the 
wind by them. 

However, there’s another side. St. Loe Strachey, long the 
editor of the Spectator, said he had but one rule. He never 
printed anything in which he, himself, was not interested. 
Then he was certain that each article had one appreciative 
reader. 


Paying Industry’s Debt to Science 


HE INTERNATIONAL Chamber of Com- 

merce is struggling with a peculiar problem. 
It wants answers to these questions: ws 

What is a scientist What is a discovery? 

Should scientists be paid for their discoveries 
by persons who make use of them? 

If the Einstein theory of relativity should 
prove true and should contain certain principles 
that would revolutionize machinery, should 
Einstein draw royalties as well as the man who 
adapted the principle to the machine? 

It is difficult to conceive the task the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
or the Western Electric Company would face 
if either should undertake to trace back to the 
great name in the history of electricity the dis- 
coveries on which the telephone and the dy- 
namo and the electric light depend. 


Man and His Goods 


HARTFORD laundry has among its 

clientele a man who sends his collars 
in but once a year. When he sends ’em, he 
sends em all. His last list contained this item: 
collars, 378. The laundry says that he has 
done this for the past three years. 

The system has its advantages. The worry 
over service would be removed. If one became 
alittle soiled while wrestling with a recalcitrant 
collar button, there would always be another. 
Simply looking at almost four hundred of his 
own collars must give a man a pride of posses- 
Sion. 

Perhaps we'd all have a livelier sense of 
our importance in this world of manufacturing 
and distribution if we saw all at once a year’s 
supply of what we consume. 

Many men have had the sensation of seeing 
@ month’s output of news piled up on their 
front steps upon returning from a vacation, and S 
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should have been notified. A formidable array of milk bottles, 
standing like sentinels, is also a not unknown sight to some of 
our best citizens who have rushed off to the mountains without 
telling the dairy about it. 

A year’s supply of the “average smoker’s” tobacco would 
very likely be a surprising sight to the smoker himself. And 
how odd it would be to see a row of eggs, two for every day in 
the year. We might go further, and suggest a picture of worn 
shoes, neatly arranged in a long row-—shoes of a lifetime, and 
what a story they would tell! 


Rebabbitting 
WE NEVER give up hoping to convert Henry L. Mencken, 
of the American Mercury, to Babbittry. When we wel- 
comed to our columns Frank R. Kent, a colleague of Mr. 
Mencken, on the Baltimore Sun, we told Mr. Mencken of the 
heights to which Mr. Kent had flown. 

Mr. Mencken replied: 

You will civilize Kent yet. I remember him in his earliest days, when 
he yet wondered what a fork was for. His rapid mastery of English 
remains a marvel. 

We shall civilize Mencken yet. Our efforts remind us of a 
window sign we noted the other day: 

‘“Rebabbitting done here.” 

We'll not be content until we have rebabbitted Mr. Mencken. 


Will It Come to This? 
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Everyman and His Bank 


II—The Young Firm Undertakes to Get a Loan and Finds 
Out a Few Things about Credit 


| UCIFER SMITH—President.” 
The chief executive of the 
newly incorporated Climax 
Printing Company gazed proudly at the title 
as he sat in the outer office of Vernon 
Martin, senior vice-president of the First 
National Bank. The magic words were 
scrawled in’ Lucifer’s own handwriting on 
the top line of one of the bank’s signature 
cards. 

“Three weeks ago,” he mused happily, “I 
was working for another fellow. Chasing 
around town, peddling printing. Now I’m 
head of the business and working for myself. 
It is a great, grand and glorious feeling. I'll 
show these other printers some stuff. I'll 
make ’em think a cyclone has hit town—and 
they'll wish it was a cyclone when they find 
out what’s really happened.” 


Experience Brings Humility 


F Lucifer Smith’s vest felt too small for 
his chest now, it was a natural reaction 
from some of the things he had gone through 
in swinging the deal for buying out the com- 
pany. He knew printing—knew it back- 
wards and forward and both ways from 
the middle. He could tell you the brand 
and value of paper stock by hearing a sheet 
of it rattle in the dark. But he did not 
know banking and finance. And there had 
been times during those last weeks when 
both his vest and his hat band had felt too 
large for him. 
Lucifer’s body was tired and relaxed in 
the bank’s heavy leather chair, but his brain 
vefused to rest. The events of the preceding 
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Illustrations by Emmett Watson 


weeks paraded insistently before his mind's 
eye. The opportunity to buy old man 
Fuller’s plant; Lucifer’s lack of money to 
finance the project; the interview with the 
local capitalist, George Judson; his wrath 
when Judson asked share in the business for 
the money advanced; the conference with 
Banker Martin, during which Lucifer 
learned that banks do not make loans to set 
people up in business and became con- 
vinced that Judson was fair in his demand 
for a share in the concern; the purchase of 
the Climax Printing Company with Judson’s 
financing; the incorporation; finally, Luci- 
fer’s election as president, treasurer and 
general manager. 


The Banker Starts to Talk 


TT’HE banker’s sudden appearance put the 
retrospection to rout. 

“Well, Mr. Martin.” began Lucifer as 
they went into the office, “the advice you 
gave me a few weeks ago proved good. 
George Judson and I bought out the Climax 
plant.” 

The vice-president was at the moment 
diving into the lower drawer of his desk 
after cigars. 

“Yes, George was telling me about the 
deal yesterday.” They lit up the cigars. 
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“I bought my car from Burns because 
he gives me most of his printing” 


“And I have decided to bring the 
firm account to your bank,” Lucifer 


of expensive Cuban tobacco smoke, 
“largely because you took the trou 
ble to set me right on this finance 
business.” 

“That’s fine!” smiled the little banker, 
“We are mighty glad to have it, you may 
be sure. If this is to be your firm’s maif 
account, I suppose you will want credit ae 
commodations from time to time?” 

“Just what I came to see you about, Mr 
Martin. We will want to borrow up to, say, 
twenty thousand dollars at various times.” 

“You mean a twenty thousand line of 
credit? Quite O. K. George Judson will 
endorse the paper, of course?” 


Who Should Endorse Notes? 


UCIFER SMITH’S backbone stiffened. 

+ “George Judson endorse the notes? 
Why should he? He is vice-president of the 
company. Isn’t that enough?” 

“Well, Mr. Judson being vice-president of 
the corporation wouldn’t make him person 
ally liable for the company’s debts. For 
that matter, you wouldn’t be liable either if 
you sign the note as president—but thats 
off the subject, just a point in law. B 
there any objection to George Judson’s ei 
dorsing the company notes?” 

“Only this—I haven’t asked him and f 
don’t like to. I want to arrange credit for 
the corporation. That’s my job. I thought 
I could do it here. If I can’t, I suppose Td 
better try elsewhere.” He pointed his cigat 
at a dangerous angle and started to rise. 

The banker was accustomed to -—_ 
with irascibility. It had long since ¢ 
to excite him. 

“Whoa—whoa! Hold on, Lucifer. You 
don’t mind if I call you Lucifer, do you?” 

“No, no, not at all,” Lucifer grinned. 


continued as he exhaled a mouthful 
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Who does not feel a little flattered when a 
banker calls him by his first name? The 
rinter’s cigar dropped to a milder elevation. 
“Well, then, let’s not get into any mis- 
understanding. I was simply trying to save 
trouble by suggesting that George Jud- 
son endorse the company notes. That would 
take away all question about the loan, for 
George’s endorsement is good for ’most any- 
thing around this town. 


Loans Based on Statement 


“¢\F COURSE the First National can make 

the Climax Printing Company a loan in 
its corporate capacity, without any endorse- 
ments, but there are certain requirements 
that must be met first. As I said a little 
while ago, neither you, nor George Judson, 
nor anybody else would be personally lia- 
ble on the corporation’s note, and for that 
reason our directors, the bank examiners, 
the Federal Reserve—well, for that matter, 
the whole push—would insist that the cor- 
poration’s loan be based on a good financial 
statement.” 

‘Do you mean to imply that because 
George Judson and I wouldn’t be legally 
liable, we wouldn’t stand behind the obliga- 
tion?” 

Having no flag of truce, the banker waved 
his hand. 

“Oh, no, not at all. Many corporation 
oficers feel a moral obligation, of course. 
We don’t make loans to corporations at all 
unless we have a high regard for the char- 
acter of the officers. I was just saying that 
it is the rule of all well-managed banks to 
require financial statements, properly 
gudited, before granting lines of credit to 
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corporations. Now maybe you have one; 
but since you have just incorporated what 
was a personally owned enterprise, I’d bet 
you have not.” 

Lucifer Smith was reassured by the bank- 
er’s evident sincerity. In a more friendly 
tone he said: 

“No, we haven't a statement prepared. 
Guess we can get one, though I have no 
more idea than a rabbit where to commence. 
1 am a salesman, not an accountant.” 

“Naturally,” Martin admitted. “Even if 
you were an expert bookkeeper you should 
employ a firm of public accountants to go 
through your place from the basement to 
the flagpole and make a thorough examina- 
tion. They should list all the assets taken 
over from the former owner of the plant, 
and classify them as ‘quick’ or ‘fixed, — 
that is, the things that can be turned into 
money quickly and those that can’t. For 
instance, you have numerous accounts on 
your books. Some of these probably are 
slow, and a few of them may be bad. They 
should be investigated carefully and re- 
ported on by the auditors. Then you 
doubtless have paper and other supplies on 
hand. These inventories should be checked 
and the materials priced at bed-rock figures. 

“The auditors should make a schedule of 
liabilities on the same basis—those debts 
that are due immediately or within a short 
time, and those that don’t have to be paid 
for several years—bonds or mortgages, for 
instance. 

“The accountants should also go over the 
books of the old concern and make up a 
statement of the volume of business done, 
the gross income and net profits, so we can 
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“An expert accountant should go through the place, and list all assets, as a 
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see whether it has been doing as much busi- 
ness as it should on the amount of money 
invested and in proportion to inventories. 
~~ Wa 

“Holy smoke!” Lucifer Smith broke in. 
“Is there anything else I ought to knew 
about my business?” 

“Yes,” said the banker, “a thousand and 
one things. But you sick a good firm of ac- 
countants on the job. Their men will sniff 
out the weak spots and get all the informa- 
tion you and the banks need. 

“The point is this—every corporation, no 
matter how small or how successful, should 
issue an audited statement at least once 
each year. With this, the banks can size up 
the situation intelligently and very often 
can offer valuable suggestions as well as 
credit.” 


When Banks Stick Together 


HOUGHTFULLY, Lucifer flicked the 

ash from his cigar. Luckily he missed 
the waste basket. 

“Well, I guess I'd better do that,” he 
agreed. “It will cost some money, but I'd 
probably need it at any bank.” 

“Yes,” said the little vice-president, “we 
banks stick together on those things. But 
how much money do you need now? Any?” 

“Not very much; a few thousand dollars 
to discount our paper bills.” 

“Don’t you think George Judson would 
be willing to endorse the company notes 
until we get your statement and pass on your 
line of credit?” 

“Oh, sure. Make out a note for five thou- 
sand, and I'll take it over to him. You can 
just credit the amount to our account. And, 


basis for a statement” 
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by the way, here are some checks for our 
first deposit. I want to get it fixed up so I 
can begin writing checks.” 

The banker grinned as he pressed a but- 
ton on his glass-topped desk. 

“That’s a bad habit,” he observed, “but 
we are all slaves to it. Here, boy, take Mr. 
Smith’s deposit over to Mr. Bruce.” 


Bank Balance and Credit 


[UCIFER started to rise, but was motioned 
back to his chair. 

“Just keep your seat, Mr. Smith. There 
is no use of our personally supervising the 
opening of this account. The boy and Mr. 
Bruce will attend to it. While we are wait- 
ing, however, I might explain the require- 
ments generally made of borrowing custom- 
ers.” 

“Shoot,” said the new depositor. 

“Good business and the proper guarding 
of deposits impose certain conditions.” 

“I think I have a pretty good idea; you 
want your money back. Yes, I went on a 
fellow’s note one time ‘just as an accom- 
modation, and had to pay it. I’m quite 
familiar with that little requirement all 
right.” 

“Yes, that’s one of our requirements. 
However, I was not referring to the loan 
itself, but to the account—to the balance we 
shall ask you to keep.” 

“Oh, you are going to require me to keep 
a balance. Well, I'll do it. I never did 
overdraw much, even on my personal ac- 
count. The corporation will have more 
money, I hope.” 

“Still you are a little beside the point, 
Mr. Smith. What I want to explain is that 
banks ordinarily require 20 per cent balance 
against line of credit. For example, if on 
your statement we think you are entitled 
to a twenty-thousand-dollar line of credit 
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and grant it to you, we should ask you to 
maintain at least a four-thousand-dollar 
average in your account.” 

“Why, the nerve of a bank. It collects 
good 6 per cent interest from a customer 
on his loan. Then it turns around and asks 
that customer to keep a fifth of the money 
lying idle in a checking account. Why, it’s 
just a slick way of side-stepping the usury 
law!” 

The banker got a little red in the face. 
He managed to say evenly: 

“It looks as though one of us is deter- 
mined to start a big argument. I’m sure 
it’s not I. And I know you blow up that 
way because you don’t understand fully.” 

“No, I don’t want to start any argument, 
Mr. Martin. But I certainly wish you'd ex- 
plain what right a bank has to ask its cus- 
tomers to borrow five thousand dollars in 
order to get four.” 

“Well, that’s a very plain way of stating 
it. Perhaps it is a little too severe. 

“There is a reason for requesting this 
balance. You know a line of credit is a 
sort of obligation the bank assumes—an 
obligation to lend a man or firm money 
whenever he wants it. Thus, when you have 
a twenty-thousand-dollar line of credit, you 
can come in any day and push your note 
through the window and get whatever 
amount you want, as long as your total 
borrowings stay within the line. 

“Now, very often you won’t use all of 
your credit, and the bank only charges you 
interest on the actual amount you borrow. 
Yet it must hold itself in readiness to let 
you have the remainder, without notice, 
whenever you want it. Don’t you see, then, 
that though you might be borrowing only 
ten thousand dollars the bank must keep 
another ten thousand available in cash, or 
with bank correspondents, or in quickly con- 
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vertible securities?” The banker had beep 
talking slowly, but suddenly swung aroung 
in his chair. 

“By the way, Mr. Smith, where did yoy 
buy your last automobile?” 

“Why—why, at the Burns Motor Com. 
pany. But what has that to do with the 
question?” 

“Well, I just wondered. Now, how dig 
you happen to buy it from Burns?” 

“I don’t know. More than anything else, 
I guess, because Mr. Burns gives me most 
of his printing.” 

The vice-president seemed highly satis. 
fied with the reply. 

“I see. You give your automobile bygj. 
ness to the man who gives you his printing 
business.” 

“Well, I try to reciprocate, Mr. Martin. 
I think it’s the fair thing to do.” 


Reciprocity in Business 


“XA. TOW the bank favors its depositors first, 

We agreed that such a policy was per 
fectly fair. So isn’t it fair for the bank to 
ask a firm to whom it grants a line of credit 
—say, twenty thousand—to become a de. 
positing customer and maintain a respectabig 
balance? Banks can’t do a one-way business 
—they don’t live on _ borrowers alone. 
Doesn’t that seem right?” 

“Well, I guess it does, though I hadnt 
looked at it that way before. I'll be darned 
if this finance business doesn’t get more com- 
plicated all the time. I’m just beginning to 
see a little light. I’m glad you explained 
these things to me, for I want to start the 
firm’s banking relations right. You know, 
someone said, ‘A stitch in time a 

“Is worth two in the bush,” supplied the 
little banker as he waved a good-bye and 
stepped over to greet his next caller. 





A Village Made of Wine Casks 


Ohio, a village is springing up the like 

of which this country has never seen. 
After seven years of prohibition, the wine 
corporation owning a number of huge casks 
finally became convinced that wine as a 
beverage is a thing 


| WORTY-ONE miles west of Cleveland, 


these casks were sent from the factory 
twenty-one years ago they cost $1,200; to- 
day the same casks would cost $2,500. They 
are made of solid oak, the staves being two 
to three inches thick. 

These cask houses are mounted on con- 


crete foundations and placed in rows the 
same as cottages. There are two windows i 
the back end and a window and door in the 
front end. A screened-in porch is built 
across the front. A bathroom will be fitted 
up on the grounds. The only paint on the 

casks is at the end 





of the past, and [ 


concluded, _ there- 
fore, to sell all its 
casks. A_ gentle- 


man of Vermilion, 
Ohio, bought thir- 
ty-six of the casks 
at a song, and now 
has most of them 
altered for sum- 
mer cottages for 
tourists and 
others. He has 
lived in one of 
them the past win- 
ter and says no 
house could be 
more comfortable. 

Each of these 
casks or “vats” 
holds 6,000 gal- 
lons of wine—or 
did hold it! Each 
one weighs 7.800 
pounds, circumfer- 
ence 14 feet 6 








of the _ chimes, 
door and window 
openings to pre 
vent air checks in 
the white oak. All 
other parts are 
’ covered with lin- 
seed oil to pre 
serve the _ casks 
from the weather. 
Each cask has an 
electric stove, ice- 
box, sink, electric 
light, screens, 
shades, and awn- 
ings, making a cosy 
and complete home 
in a wine cask. 
Little did the 
cooperage com- 
pany think when 
making these huge 
casks that they 
would event 
be converted from 
wine casks inte 








inches. When 


The Wine Cask Village, near Vermition; Ohio 


homes for tourists: 
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The Philosophy of Fair Play 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


Former President, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


hamper or destroy industry and the 
livelihood it provides a people. 

These are: first, war; second, inconclusive 
peace, with its inherent menace of resumed 
war; third, governmental and social philos- 
ophies that stiflle or destroy the effort of the 
individual. In the last decade, this world 
of ours has been a laboratory in which these 
three menaces have been tested and judged 
as never before. 

The United States has been peculiarly 
fortunate in this decade of trial. We have 
seen war abroad strip the farms and indus- 
tries of other lands. We have seen it inject 
anxiety and grief in every home. We meas- 
ure that by the twenty million lost and 
crippled lives of other peoples. 

At home this has been minimized to us. 
We found a larger, stimulated industry and 
expanded facilities for the production of 
goods of commerce, which made us pecu- 
liarly exposed to the second menace. For 
in the years of inconclusive peace, when in- 
dustry could not rebuild, or at best slowly, 
we found a period of deflation in economic 
conditions. We maintained an honest cur- 
rency until the gold standard recovered. It 
is now assuming the basis of stability for 
foreign trade. 

But the greatest menace, the most deadly 
menace, that of government political theories 
that may touch people for years after war 
has ended, we have seen fail, as elsewhere. 
We have seen these theories tried at home, 
have had an example at our very doors. We 
have seen the public operations of railroads 
tested in actual practice, and we well know 
the loss and wreckage produced by the rail- 
road blockade, the hampering of facilities of 
transportation in this country. 


Railroad Baiting Unpopular 


AILROAD baiting in this country is no 
longer popular. The railroads have 
proved that given a fair chance they could 
attract into the field the same energy, force 
and initiative as in other industries, and they 
are handling today the vast commerce of one 
million cars a week without a blockade. 
American industry has always proved it- 
self intelligent. Public service has accepted 
the theory of the protection of public inter- 
est by intelligent regulation. Intelligent in- 
dustry and fair-minded public opinion have 
evolved a new theory of regulation under 
which we have all prospered. We have been 
able to preserve the driving power and en- 
ergy of public service and have developed it 
as nowhere else in 
the world. 
This is best exem- 
plified in the great 


[viampe are three major menaces which 


and Telegraph Sys- 
tem, a giant monop- 
oly of quick com- 
munication, which 
owns _ 17,000,000 
telephone connec- 
tions which can be 
reached from every 
phone in the United 
States, reaching 
from Cuba to San 


Francisco. The scientists of this company 
recently perfected a new metal alloy, which 
in a submarine cable carries five times the 
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messages of any previously known wire. The 
cable just stretched across the Atlantic of 
this new alloy is the equivalent of five 
arate cables, under a system which mj 
still be modern except for the successfyl 
fruition to months and years of patient re 
search, which often seemed without result, 
How many congressional committees 
would have sat on the expenditure of that 
money, and how many popular representa 
tives would have rent the firmament as @ 
waste of people’s treasure if that had been 
proposed under government operation? . — 
Take another unexpected development 
the public utilities. When we lined 
whole country with lighting systems 
carried current to replace the kerosene 
lamp, who thought that that same line would 
carry current to run fans, playing pianos, 
irons and to do electric cooking? 
Would it have been developed by the im 
vention and manufacture of all kinds of 
electric appliances under the deadly lethargy 
of public ownership? 


Would Government Do It? 


a iprtedgand the Government have approved 
the expenditure of large sums of mouey 
for research done by the General Electric 
Company in perfecting the Mazda lamp, 
until today if we should use the same 
amount of electric current that we did u- 
der the system of the old carbon lamp, our 
lighting would cost a billion dollars more? 

Would the Government have approved of 
that expenditure for an enterprise appar- 
ently hopeless at times? 

Instead, the philosophy of fair play by 
the Government has developed private 
ownership to far greater efficiency, with the 
same enlistment of talent, initiative and 
energy. If wealth and earning power afe 
thus developed by accomplishment, the 
problem is how can that be done most 
effectively? The answer is, by the increased 
service of every single worker. 

Here is where industry itself has played 
its own chapter of honor. I select at random 
two instances to show how we have made a 
single pair of hands make more of the goods 
which make for wealth the last few years. 

Eight years ago it took one hour and 
forty minutes of a man’s time to produce a 
pair of shoes. Now it takes fifty-four min- 
utes of a man’s time per pair. 

Six years ago a man could handle but 800 
tons of pig iron per year; now he can 
handle 1,200 per year. 

The crowning achievement of our indus- 
try, the automobile, in a low-priced car 
twelve years ago required 1,260 hours of 
man power; today it requires 220 hours. 
That is why the prices of cars have declined 
and automobile stocks have advanced. _ 

More production, of more things, to divide 
among American homes; more earning power 
because labor and effort is more effective m 
producing more things; more national indi- 
vidual attainment—these things stamp cleatly 
the American philosophy of fair play 
the province of government only to preserve 
that fair play so that individual effort 5 
stimulated. This is a very precious philoso 
phy holding the key to individual prosperity 
and it is a philosophy distinctly Americal. 
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Abandoned Farms Don’t Worry Me 
By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


Who lives on and farms the New York State land on 
which his family settled a century and a quarter ago 














rural dwellings in New York State, 

many of them here in my own county. 
“Abandoned farms” are no new sight to 
me. 

When I see these empty homesteads where 
once stout families were raised, I am moved 
economically to say, “All right.” Socially 
and sentimentally I am less certain. The 
“marginal” farm, the farm which is so poor 
and so remote that it can offer no man, how- 
ever industrious, a normal and a fair living 
—that is the farm that is being abandoned 
and ought to be abandoned. 

But I feel less certain about the passing 
of the farm as a nursery of men, and I find 
myself concerned over the residue that is 
left. 


é bone are more than 20,000 vacant 


‘A Far Broader Farm Problem 


— of the abandoned farm began in 
New England, but it is not a New Eng- 
land problem. It’s far broader. In New York 
(as old as New England in the east—much 
younger in the western counties) there were 
more people living on the farms in 1860 
than at any time since, and there were more 
farms and more acres under the plow in 
1880 than were ever found again. 

In varying degrees the same is true af all 
our older eastern and southern states—true 
even of many counties in states as young as 
Illinois. 

Or you may put it in this way: That prac- 
tically all long-settled rural acres tend to 
decline in population. Indeed the last fed- 
eral census revealed the rather astonishing 
fact that this was true of three entire states 
80 widely separated as Vermont, Mississippi 
and Nevada. 

I happen to live in an old and very strictly 
tural county—a county where white men 
have been farming for more than two hun- 
dred years. 

Census figures show that we have (or at 
least, until recently had) a smaller percent- 
age of the foreign-born than any other county 








aly 





in the entire group of northeastern states. 

Our lands were occupied, and coloniza- 
tion practically ceased, early in the last cen- 
tury, and we are therefore almost exclusively 
pure old American stock. We have never 
been called upon to any great extent to act 
as the melting pot. 

The census of 1860 enumerated some 34,- 
469 people—the high-water mark of our his- 
tory. Last summer the state counted our 
people again, and we could muster only 21,- 
565, a bare 62.6 per cent, and to secure this 
number we counted the laborers employed 
on the Great Gilboa Dam, New York City’s 
new water supply. We have substantially 
less people now than we did at the census 
of 1820. 

Bear in mind that the county of which 
I write is by no means the poorest of our 
counties so far as its agriculture is con- 
cerned. It is true that we have a large area 
which is high and steep and rough, but, on 
the other hand, there is a good deal of 
strongly rolling and yet good alfalfa-bearing 
hills, and there is one fat valley whose fer- 
tility is proverbial. 


Population Still Decreasing 


T IS true that we have lost a larger per- 

centage of population than any other 
county of the state, but this is not indicative 
of the especially desperate condition of cur 
farmers, but rather it is because our agricul- 
tural migration has not been compensated 
for by any large industrial development. 

Merely quoting rural census figures is not 
a correct method of determining agricul- 






This abandoned New York farm once yielded a living to the 
farmer who sowed his grain by hand, but leng settled acres 
tend to decrease in population. Depleted fertility, obsolescence 
of methods and market shifts are factors that enter into the 


situation 


tural conditions. The status of our agri- 

culture is by not means as hopeless as 

would be indicated by these figures taken 

alone. It is true that seventy-five years 
ago the open country of the old eastern states 
was full of people. I could in our county to- 
day find hundreds of cellar holes, each of 
which once represented a home that shel- 
tered a family, 


Family Shrinks, Factory Grows 


ine things besides outright abandonment 
of the farm have helped to cut down 
population: The family of that time was on 
the average very much larger than now, and 
the old-time rural handicrafts have given 
way to the distant factory. 

Time was when the township hamlet, then 
far more prosperous and populous, was not 
only the center of church and school and 
trade but harbored the smith and miller and 
cooper and cobbler and tanner and tin- 
knocker and the carder of wool and the 
fuller of cloth. 

Then there is another and perfectly evi- 
dent reason for declining rural population. 
Modern implements and the rapidly growing 
application of gasoline power to farming 
have made it possible to release large num- 
bers of men to city industry and, at the 
same time, practically to maintain agricul- 
tural production. This drift has been going 
on at an astonishing rate for many years, 
and not even the flush agricultural times dur- 
ing and immediately following the war 
seemed to check it. Dependable surveys 
indicate that during the three years just 
past there has been a net loss from the 
farms of New York State of some 70,000 
workers, 

Of course subtractions like this cannot go 
on indefinitely, and there is evidence that 
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this particular movement draws toward its 
end. It is generally assumed that a man 
once lost to the farm is lost forever, but 
this is not quite true. There are always a 
considerable number making the backward 
journey. 

There is yet another slant to this move- 
ment away from the land. Those who are 
leaving on the whole represent Youth— 
boys and men still in their first prime. We 
who are left are a selected group—selected 
because we are no longer young. This fact 
may have a very definite and vital bearing 
upon rural life a generation from now, and 
I think it is worthy of special consideration. 

Now the foregoing has to do merely with 
shifts of population. It is entirely conceiv- 
able that such changes might take place 
without any impairment of our agricultural 
production, but, as a matter of fact, our 
census returns and agricultural surveys show 
that farming as a business is undergoing some 
tremendous readjustments. 


More Farmers in 1860 


AS I HAVE said, the maximum rural pop- 
ulation in New York State was reached 
at the census of 1860, but the high point for 
numbers of farms and total tilled acres was 
not found until 1880. 

During the past forty-five years our farms 
have decreased 22 per cent in number and 
our tilled area has declined 19 per cent or 
more than four and one-half million acres. 

You may state it thus: During this pe- 
riod the Empire State has lost more than 
52,000 farms which once constituted the 
home and the support of not less than a 
quarter of a million people. 

Of course actual and complete abandon- 
ment is to be found chiefly in the regions 
of marginal land. Times of agricultural dis- 
tress leave their marks upon farms every- 
where, in good neighborhoods as well as in 
poor. Of necessity severe retrenchment pol- 
icies are put into operation. Buildings go 
unpainted, fence rows spring up, drains re- 
main unopened, fertilizers are no longer 
bought, and tillage becomes careless. De- 
clining crop yields follow. But only infre- 
quently do really high-class agricultural 
lands lie unused. 

Unless conditions shall become even worse 
than now, men will continue, somehow or 
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other, to farm our best soils. But our mar- 
ginal lands are being forsaken. Seven and 
eight years ago, in the war days and after, 
and in what were esteemed good agricultural 
times, men left the farm for the lure of 
unbelievable wages. For the past five years 
they have continued to leave because of hard 
conditions at home. 


Economic and Social Sides 


A\yJOW THERE are two aspects to this 

whole subject—an economic and a social 
import. If a man believes that everything 
in the world can be measured in terms of 
figures, he has really no call to give this 
matter a second thought. In a country as 
vast as this, it is a very insignificant matter 
if some few millions of people change their 
place of abode. Indeed the economist may 
assert that the one-time farmer and his 
family will be better off as factory workers 
than they could ever hope to be in wresting 
a poor livelihood from a sterile farm. 

So let economics go. But what of the so- 
cial questions? Unfortunately farm migra- 
tion is not an orderly, systematic procedure 
which cleans up whole school districts or 
townships at a time. It is at best a gradual 
and generally never completed operation, 
and the families left stranded are the rea! 
problem. No matter what happens, the 
school is bound to survive either in 
its old “district”? model or in “‘con- 
solidated” form. The State 
Department of Education 
may be depended upon to 
see to that. But unfor- 
tunately there is no 
agency which is spe- 
cifically charged with 
the welfare of the 
church or the other 
social institutions 
of the community. 

Slum-Farms 
kK VENTU- 

4 ally there 
are developed in 
the country slum- 
decadent com- 
munities that are 
as worthy of that 
name as anything 














The bell on the roof of this Revolutionary farmhouse 
hospitable table, nor do sweep wells, once the last w 


and isola 


no longer summons field laborers to the cheer of its 
ord in domestic hydraulics, serve except in few remote 
ted areas 
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that can possibly be found in the great 
cities. 

When I was considerably younger I was 
fond of exhorting boys and men to “Stick 
to the farm,” oftentimes without stoppj 
to ask if the farm had anything worth stick. 
ing to. I have since come to realize and tg 
preach that the abandonment 
of much of our marginal 
land is a sound economic 
development fraught 
with immediate benefit 
to the individual and 
ultimately to the 
whole social struc- 
ture. We want no 
man upon a farm 
which does not 
afford its own- 
ers a decent 
and _ satisfy- 
ing life. 


















































So I have 
come to look at 
this question from 

two very different view points. 

As an economist, when I see an aban- 
doned farm where some brave man has at 
length given up the struggle, where the 
young pine and hardwoods are springing up 
in the meadows and the pasture and where 
the house stands tenantless, my cold eco- 
nomic, and I fear, my purely selfish in- 
stincts bid me say, “I am glad—glad. 1 
hope this thing will go on until all our 
steep and rocky and infertile land has again 
returned to forest and a just balance of 
agricultural production has been attained, 
and we—we who are left behind shall find 
equality of economic opportunity with the 
rest of the world.” 

But when I let myself think of the social 
aspect of the question, then romance and 
pathos are to the fore. : 

For, after all, farming is not only a bust 
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ness but it is a mode of life. 
Doubtless it is true that as 
a source of great fortunes 
farming has signally failed, 
but the farm has not failed 

as a nursery of men. I 

think, in fairness, we may 

claim that we have given to 

the city more than it has 

given back. We can ill 

afford to lose a yeomanry 

trained to the virtues of 

thrift and industry. 


Another Consideration 


HERE is yet another con- 
sideration. Just now it 
would seem as if there could 
never come an end to our 
plethora of foodstuffs. Never 
from the beginning of time would 
the labor of a man’s hands for a 
day enable him to purchase so 
much of the things that he might 
desire to eat as during the last five 
years. Farm abandonment needs no 
other explanation than that the pur- 
chasing power of farm products is out 

of line with other commodities. 

In other lands and other centuries men 
have always prayed for abundant harvests 
and have anxiously asked if they would be 
sufficient so that all might be fed. 

But in America we have asked rather if 
there would be any room in the market- 
places of the world for the overflowing 
abundance of our fields, and famine—a 
visitation familiar enough to some peoples— 
has no place in our wildest imaginings. 

Still, readjustment of agricultural over- 
production is going on in drastic fashion. 
Economists are agreed that consumption at 
present tends to overtake production. 

Signs are not lacking that we approach 
the close of our réle as a great surplus-food- 
exporting nation. A widespread drought 
might rather suddenly and unexpectedly 
usher in a new day for the man on the land. 
I do not mean that we should go on short 
tations. I mean that someday we are due 














for market conditions that will cause indus- 


try to express great surprise. Moreover, a 
situation of this kind could not be corrected 
overnight. For example, a shortage of dairy 
products would mean that calves not yet 
born must grow into cows—a matter of three 
years at the least 


Agricultural Position Sound 


HE agricultural readjustment watched 
and hoped for so long and so eagerly has 
gone a long way. Fundamentally our agri- 
cultural economic situation is sound. Wheat 
is bringing fairly good prices even if a bit 
disappointing after the expectations aroused 











The abandonment of barren 

acres brought in its train the 

obsolescence of incidental in- 

dustry—the water-driven drist- 

mill is a phantom of a by-gone 
day 


by the market flurry of last 
December. We think first 
of this crop, although it ac- 
counts for less than 7 per 
cent of our farm income. 
Hogs are rather high in 
dollars, or, if measured by 
the price of corn, higher 
than at any other date in 
trade history. Beef cattle 
are evidently started on the 
upward curve of a long-time 
price movement that in the 
past has taken about sixteen 
years to complete its cycle. 
Dairy products are doing better 
than at any time for five years. 


Potatoes a Bonanza 


YOTATOES are the bonanza crop 
of 1925, and Aroostook County 
up in Maine, which last year seemed 
hopelessly bankrupt, has come back in 
a spectacular way. The one conspicuous 
sore spot in the situation is cash corn, and 
in all conscience that is bad enough. Nature 
was very kind to the corn fields last summer, 
but most important is the fact that the num- 
ber of hogs had been allowed to run down. 
I doubt if the farmer would emit such re- 
sounding cries of distress if his anguish was 
not stimulated and his efforts directed by 
certain gentlemen who are the self-appointed 
spokesmen for the farmer and who hope to 
profit politically by his economic discontent 
My only fears regarding a well-intentioned 
Congress at Washington are that it will do 
altogether too much. Above all things, I 
hope we shall have no scheme of govern- 
mental price fixing. Once this principle is 
invoked it can be made to work both ways. 
The present is a good time for the farmer 
to hang on and take counsel of his philos- 
ophy. The future is bright with hope. 
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Edison Pioneers Still Set the Pace 





By F. S. TISDALE 











ECENTLY man has learned 

to gear his activities so that 

they keep pace with the 
flight of time. In America we are 
accustomed te see industries pass 
directly from the discomforts of 
teething to the strength of youth. The 
automobile and the movies have attained 
considerable proportions—and are still in- 
creasing. That lusty—and sometimes 
noisy—infant, the radio, outgrows 
cradles faster than they can be 
made for him. 

At least one industry that 
has become an _ intimate 
part of our national life has 
reached its mature powers within the 
useful span of a single life— it is the business 
of making and marketing electricity. Not 
only are many of the men who created that 
industry alive but they are active figures in 
the operating companies. After more than 
forty years of rapid expansion its veterans 
are still among its leaders. Obeying an urge 
that was natural among men of a common 
interest, these old-timers formed themselves 
into an association. They called themselves 
the Edison Pioneers. 


There Is Sentiment Here 


ERHAPS there is another organization 

like it. I hope there is. In the first place 
the Edison Pioneers are _ sentimentalists. 
They admit it severally and en masse; they 
proclaim it in their constitution and by-laws. 
That document declares the object of the 
Pioneers is to bring together men associated 
with Thomas A. Edison in the years prior to 
and including 1885, “to pay tribute to Mr. 
Edison’s transcendent genius and achieve- 
ments and to acknowledge the affection and 
esteem in which we hold him.” 

The principal activity of the 
is a banquet given once a year. It also serves 
as an annual meeting. The constitution 
decrees that this banquet be held on Mr. 
Edison’s birthday—February 11. This year’s 
banquet celebrated the seventy-ninth anni- 
versary of the inventor’s birth. 


association 


It must n lerstood that all the men 
whe pioneered with Ed have gone to the 
top the industry But ther re no classes 
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at the banquet. 
Oilers who. still 
work in overalls 
are on a par with men 
who head utilities. There 
is plenty for these old timers 
to talk about when they pull up their 
chairs and unfold their napkins. One 
line continually bobs up in their swapping 
of yarns: “The old Pearl Street Station—.” 
Those whose electrical knowledge is con- 
fined to the operating of switches will be 
interested to learn that the “old Pearl Street 
Station” was the father of the modern 
central power plant. It was the first station 
in the world that put on a commercial basis 
the furnishing of current for incandescent 
lights. 


What Made Edison’s Success 


4 pees THINGS explain Edison’s success as 
an inventor and the present dominant 
position of his former assistants in their in- 
dustry: He experimented with infinite pa- 
tience; he had a faculty for creating enthusi- 
asm and loyalty in others. The incandescent 
bulb which lights this page as I write is an 
example of that patience. Edison tested over 
6,000 varieties of fibrous materials while 
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searching for the best filament. The 
laity gasped or grinned when he said; 
“We are going to make electric lights 
so cheap that only the rich can afford 
to burn candles.” 

Nor were all the scoffers obscure and 
ignorant. 

At least one was an eminent scientist. 
This was Mr. W. H. Preece, electrician to 
the British Post-Office Department. 

Mr. Preece in a lecture pledged “a reputa- 
tion hitherto formidable to the assertion that 
the successful subdivision of the electric cur- 
rent, so as to effect a popular revolution in 
the lighting of houses and factories, was a 
mere chimera, and that all efforts in that 
direction were doomed to final, necessary 
and ignominous failure.” 


Meeting Setbacks, Undismayed 


TNDISMAYED by this blast, Edison and 

/ his assistants went right ahead with 
their experiments. When they had satisfied 
themselves that their discoveries were sul- 
ficiently advanced they announced that 4 

central power station would be built in New 

York. The result was the plant at 255- 
257 Pearl Street in the lower part of 
Manhattan Island. 

Underground wires ran to the of- 
fices and stores of venturesome busi 
ness men who wanted to try this new 

form of illumination. One of the 
first subscribers was Drexel, Mor- 
gan and Company, the predecessor 
of J. P. Morgan and Company. 
The Pearl Street Station began 
commercial operations on September 4, 1882. 
Four hundred lamps glowed with this fitst 
historic “juice.” New York and the nation 
watched and marvelled. 

This new form of lighting increased 80 
rapidly that it soon ceased to be a novelty. 
During the month of November, 1883, @ 
little over a year after the station started, 
lighting bills amounting to $9,102 were cok 
lected. Forty-two years later the income of 
central stations and municipal plants in the 
United States was $1,470,000,000. Some 
$7,500,000,000 had been invested in the bust 
ness by 1926. 

More 


There are 18,000,000 customers. 
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than half of the American people now live 
jn electrically lighted homes. 

There are 110 members of the Pioneers 
who started this industry. Frank A. Ward- 
law, an Edison Pioneer himself, is secretary 
of the association. He took the membership 
list and ran his finger down the columns, 
pausing now and then for brief biographies: 

Dr. Edward G. Atcheson, one of Edison’s 
assistants at the Menlo Park laboratory, is 
the discoverer of carborundum and creator 
of the modern abrasive industry. 

The name of the late John I. Beggs, of 
Milwaukee, had not been taken from the list. 
Beggs began his career on a workman's 

S. 
oe serving under Edison in the early 
he went to the Northwest and became 
head of a huge electric utility system. 


-Pioneers Were International 


HE SECRETARY’S next pause _illus- 

trated the international phase of the 
Pioneers. Sigmund Bergmann was a part- 
ner of Edison in the manufacture of the first 
chandeliers. He realized the demand that 
would be created by incandescent lights and 
prepared for it. 

For years Bergmann chandeliers were the 
only ones to be had. 

He returned to Germany and is now one 
of the outstanding figures in that country’s 
electrical industry. Charles L. Clarke, con- 
sulting engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany, was the chief engineer of the parent 
Edison Electric Light Company. Charles L. 
Edgar, another Edison pioneer, is president 
of the Boston Edison Company. 

“And there’s J. W. Howell,” said the 
Pioneers’ Secretary; “he’s been in the same 
job for forty years. Howell was chief 
engineer of the first Edison lamp works; 
he’s chief engineer of the present Edison 
lamp works.” 

Samuel Insull. Another example of the 
international nature of this electrical brother- 


hood. Insull was a clerk in the office of 
Colonel Gouraud, Edison’s London repre- 
sentative. 


Word came to London that Edison needed 
a secretary to help handle his expanding 
activities. 

Somebody thought young Insull might fill 
the bill. Insull was sure of it. He came to 
the United States in 1881, became Edison’s 
first private secretary and handled the in- 
ventor’s personal business affairs for many 


years. He had charge of the manufacturing 
interests of the Edison General Electric 
Company. 


Today, Insull heads the electrical group 
that centers in and around Chicago, one of 
the greatest utility aggregations in the world. 

You will find K. Iwadare at 16 Fujimioho 
Azobu-Ko, Tokio, Japan. 

This veteran of the Menlo Park days is 
interested in important electrical enterprises 
in Japan. 

Lieb Was First Electrician 


HE FIRST electrician at the historic 

Pearl Street Station was John W. Lieb. 
Mr. Lieb went abroad and helped organize 
the Milan Edison Company, which is now 
one of the most prosperous electric enter- 
prises in Europe. 

Today Mr. Lieb is vice-president and gen- 
étral manager of the New York Edison Com- 
pany. 

Robert Lindsay is president of the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company. S. Z. 
Mitchell was sent out by Edison to develop 
the application of the Edison system in the 
State of Pennsylvania. He later became a 
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power in the northwest and is now president 
of the Electric Bond and Share Company, 
of New York. 

Some Records of Service 
EORGE F. MORRISON, vice-president 
of the General Electric, joined the 

Edison enterprises in the 80's. 
Following an Edison apprenticeship, Wil- 
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liam MacQuesten became an independent in- 
ventor. He sated his desires in that direc- 
tion, got politically ambitious and is now 
mayor of his home town, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 

Other veterans who head their com- 
panies are: Joseph F. Porter, president of 
the Kansas City Electric Light and Power 
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Co., and Robert M. Searle, president of the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Company. John 
F. Ott, of Glen Ridge, N. J. is one of 
Edison’s oldest mechanics and designers; he 
is still on the job after half a century of 
service. Another old-timer still at work is 
W. S. Andrews, connected with the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady 

“Here’s L. H. Latimer, of Flushing, L. I. 
Mustn’t forget him. Latimer is a colored 
man. He is a Civil War veteran and was one 
of the Edison draftsmen in the old days. A 
good draftsman; fine a man as ever lived.” 


Eligible as Associates 


N EN who worked with Edison between 

1886 and 1900 may become associate 
members of the Pioneers, There are fa- 
miliar names among the hundred who make 
up this roster. 

One of them is a prominent automobile 
maker of Detroit—Henry Ford by name. 
Ford was a mechanic in the Detroit Edison 
works and left that prosaic job when he be- 
came inoculated with the automobile bug. 

You are surprised to encounter the name 
of Robert F. Outcault among the Associates. 
His fate was the strangest and most un- 
electrical of all. Outcault left that business 
to help found the comic-page industry. 

He was the creator of the Yellow Kid; 
also of that wild but philosophical firm of 
Buster Brown and his dog, Tige. 

Gradually the Edison Pioneers have been 
gathering old apparatus, electrical equipment, 
historical documents and other electric 
memorabilia of the electrical industry. 

The collection certainly wil! one day be 
displayed in an industrial museum. There is 
still available as an exhibit one of the original 
“Jumbo” direct-drive engines and generators 
used in the old Pearl Street Station. It 
weighs more than forty tons, thereby justify- 
ing its name. 

Some time ago it was learned that the 
Grinnell Mills of New Bedford, Mass., had 
one of the first Edison dynamos. 

The Secretary coveted it for the Pioneer 
collection and asked the Grinnell Mills if he 
might have it. Through an official the Grin- 
nell Mills refused to part with the dynamo. 

“But,” protested the Pioneer, “it’s no good 
to you.” 

“Oh, isn’t it?” was the retort; “it’s just 
as good as it ever was. And it’s just about 
as economical as the machines turned out 
today. We are using it right along.” 

The veteran dynamo is still in service. 
Other machines of the same services were 
discovered. After forty years of duty they 
are still furnishing light for industry. 


A Uni ,ue Organization 


N2 OTHER industrial development, with 
the attendant factor of the personalities 
of the founders, perhaps compares with the 
Edison Pioneers. -As an organization, it is 
undoubtedly unique. The world will never 
repay Edison and his associates directly. 
That is not the way of the world. 

Yet it is reassuring to think that his as- 
sociates have chosen such a fitting way to 
express their own appreciation and esteem 
for their leader. It is reassuring because it 
shows that these oldsters are aware of his 
merits and worth as a man. 

The world is a better place because these 
men lived. As their handiwork continues to 
illuminate the world—both figuratively and 
literally—it should be remembered that the 
shadows cast by their electrical achievements 
are but the lengthened shadows of men’s 
dreams of fifty years ago. 
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Sane Spending Is Intelligent Economy 


Review of State Budget Practices Reveals Need for Revision 


of Tax Methods 


By BLAINE F. MOORE 


Finance Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 





HE JOB of cutting federal 

taxes has been thoroughly 

done in the last few years; 
state and municipal taxes are still 
to be tackled. 

In 1924 Uncle Sam reduced his 
housekeeping bills by $385,000,000, 
while the states, counties and cities 
raised theirs by $492,000,000. 

We've had businesslike manage- 
ment and a well-organized budget 
system at Washington. We haven’t 
had them in all our states and 
cities. And we shall not have until 
business men take an intelligent in- 
terest in local and state taxation. 

Let’s start by saying that higher 
taxes aren't necessarily an evil. A 
man whose income is increasing 
may well increase his expenditures. 
None of us looks upon the man 
who buys an automobile as foolish, 
but he is foolish if he buys a car 
he can’t afford or a car when he 
has no place to use it. 


Competition in Schools 


ND THAT'S true for high 
schools and highways and the 
dozens of other things for which 
states and cities spend their money. 
A high school fitted properly into 
its place in the educational scheme 
is a desirable thing for a com- 
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In the first place, the state and 
local spending authority is diffuse. 
while in the Federal Government 
it is concentrated. At Washing. 
ton not a dime can be spent with- 
out authorization of a single leg. 
4S islative body—that is, Congress, 


B) 


oct Locally—speaking of all the other 


government units as local by way 
of distinction from the central or 
federal authority—spending au- 
thority as well as ‘taxing authority 
is diffusely vested. In fact, scarce 
two states employ the same ways 
of taxing and spending. 


Uncontrolled Officials 


HIS, of course, makes the task 

of watching for extravagance 
difficult. Keeping an eye on the 
taxing and spending at Washington, 
compared with the job of watching 
the local spending, is like trying to 
repair a single leak in a tin dipper 
as compared with stopping the 
holes in a sieve. But the difficulty 
of the task merely adds to its im- 
portance. 

In pioneer days the number of 
functions performed by the state 
was limited, and the number of 
officers correspondingly small. As 
functions expanded and _ officials 
increased, it became the custom to 








munity; a high school built by 
Smithville chiefly to outdo Jones- 
town may be a waste of money. 

But the fact remains that in ten 
years the cost of government has risen from 
$2,900,000,000 to $10,250,000,000. 

Take it another way: A century ago one 
public officer sufficed to administer govern- 
ment to 100 citizens; now there’s one official 
to about every 10 citizens. 

The past decade has witnessed a tremen- 
dous increase in the national income—that 
is to say, the total income of all Americans 
—but with it the demands of the tax-taker 
have increased in greater proportion. 

The best available data indicates that 
taxes now absorb between 11 and 12 per 
cent of the national income, while ten years 
ago 7 per cent of the then total national in- 
come sufficed to satisfy all demands. That 
means that George W. Citizen, with an an- 
nual income of $5,000, must pay—assuming 
that total tax obligations were spread share 
and share alike—between $550 and $600. 
Ten years ago, when he was getting $2,400 a 
year, if taxes had been spread share and 
share alike, his share would have been $168. 
To be sure, he has more to pay with now, 
but the ratio is against him; and the worst 
of it is, it’s “getting no better fast.” Some 
of it he pays directly and is conscious of: 
some of it is indirect, and he doesn’t always 
know that he’s paying. 

But pay he does, and it is in state and 
local taxation that there is now the greatest 
need of business interest. The inquiry made 
by the National Industrial Conference Board 


indicates that the per capita tax collections of 
state and local governments increased from 
$28.26 in 1919 to $43.22 in 1924. Expressed 
in totals, state expenditures during the decade 
1913-1923 mounted from $387,551,000 to 
$1,310,332,793. During the period 1913- 
1925, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, bonded debt of state and 
local governments increased from $3,822,- 
000,000 to $11,650,000,000. 


Large Investment in Roads 


F THE increase in a recent year, 27 

per cent was invested in highways and 
21 per cent in schools. Of new bonds issued 
during the period, one-fifth of the total were 
state issues, one-seventh county, and the 
remainder those of municipalities, school dis- 
tricts and other local government units. 

This is a nation-wide picture, indicating a 
general trend. And this trend is distinctly 
disquieting. 

It is not enough, however, to dismiss 
the case with a blanket indictment of ex- 
travagance, incompetence and _ inefficiency, 
because it is obvious that what might be an 
unwise and improvident expenditure in one 
case, might be indispensable and entirely 
prudent in another. 

There is a need for business-like scrutiny, 
both of methods of raising money and the 
purpose for which it is spent. That is 
much easier to say than to do. 


have practically all of the state 
RER officials elected and their authority 
fixed either by the state constitu- 
tion or by statute. Thus the gov- 
ernor, nominally chief executive, had little or 
no control over other administrative officers, 
with no central supervising authority. 

As each state grew in wealth and popula- 
tion it became the custom for the legislature 
to create a new official or board for each 
new function added to the state government, 
with little regard whether or not this new 
function could not logically have been it- 
cluded in the duties of some existing officer. 

As a result, state administrative organiza- 
tions became heterogeneous. Officers and 
commissions were functioning with no ad- 
ministrative superior to unify or systema- 
tize their activities. In one state, for ex 
ample, at present there are fifteen officials 
and commissions each independent of all the 
others functioning on agricultural active 
ties within the state. Inevitably there are 
overlappings and gaps. Under such an af 
rangement—it cannot be called system— 
opportunities for waste are not lacking. 

In recent years the states have become 
more or less conscious of the unsystematic 
character of their administrative organiza- 
tions. In practically every state there has 
been agitation for fiscal reform, but results 
obtained have been uneven. 

Reorganization of state administrative sy 
tems has been along two different avenues. 
One has been an attempt to coordinate and 
simplify the administrative system without, 
however, giving the state executive any ap 
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preciable increase in power. Under this 
system, the number of boards and officials 
has decreased, and they have been brought 
into more or less logical arrangement, yet 
each functions practically independent of 
administrative control. Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, and some others have each 
made progress in this direction. In New 
York recently the Hughes Commission 
recommended that 150 agencies be consoli- 
dated into 18 administrative divisions, and 
at the election of 1925 the people approved 
a constitutional amendment which provides 
for this consolidation. 

The other has been to simplify, coordinate 
and systematize the state administration and 
place all, or nearly all, administrative of- 
ficials under the con- 
trol of the execu- 
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lature—but this classification really means 
little since the systems used vary all the way 
from the iron-clad Maryland scheme to those 
in vogue in states with a so-called budget 
which is little more than a compilation of 
statistics which is sent to the legislature, 
leaving that body to deal with it at dis- 
cretion. 


The Most Complete Budget 


f dons MARYLAND procedure is the most 
complete type of the executive budget. 
Under the Maryland - plan all spending 
agencies are required to report to the gov- 
ernor both the amounts spent in the years 
immediately preceding and their estimates 
for the forthcoming year. The governor 
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ship of each house, and is then subject to 
the governor’s approval or veto. This gives 
the governor control and responsibility. 

Utah has a similar procedure, and Nevada 
had for a time, but has since repealed the 
provision which limited the legislature to 
striking out or reducing items in the execy. 
tive budget. 

Yet another plan—the so-called Virginia 
system—is more popular. Under this scheme 
each spending department must furnish the 
governor a detailed account of expenditures 
during the years immediately preceding and 
estimates for the forthcoming fiscal period, 
The governor holds public hearings on these 
estimates and may require additional jp. 
formation. He then prepares a comprehen- 
sive budget and 
submits this along 





tive. This method 
follows rather 
closely the adminis- 
trative organization 
of the Washington 
Government. _Iili- 
nois led the way in 
1917, combining 
more than 100 state 
boards and officials 
into ten departments 
and placing them 
under the super- 
vision of the gov- 
ernor. Idaho, 
Washington, Ohio, 
Nebraska, Massa- 
chusetts, Tennessee, 
California and a 
few others have fol- 
lowed suit, each in 
some degree. 


Not Easy 


THOROUGH- 
GOING admin- 
istrative reforma- 
tion is not easy to 
accomplish. An 
outstanding dif- 
ficulty is the fact 
that constitutional 
amendments are 
usually required. 
For, many years 
the United States 
had the doubtful 
distinction of be- 
ing the only modern 
country without a 
systematic method 
of preparing gov- 
ernment budgets. 
More recently in- 
terest in this ques- 
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with the  consoli- 
dated appropriation 
bill to a joint com- 
mittee of the two 
houses of the legis. 
lature. This com- 
mittee may hold 
public hearings, and 
the legislature is at 
liberty to increase 
or decrease items in 
the budget bill at 
discretion. 


Other Budgets 


ELA WARE 

Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Wy- 
oming and Idaho 
have similar budget 
procedure. 

In Illinois the 
budget is prepared 
by the director of 
the finance depart- 
ment, who has am- 
ple authority to in- 
vestigate and secure 
information from all 
the spending depart- 
ments. After the 
budget has been 
drawn up by the 
finance department, 
it is submitted to 
the governor for his 
approval or disap- 
proval. When he is 
satisfied with it, it 
is submitted to the 
legislature along 
with a consolidated 
appropriation bill. 
The legislature is 
then at liberty to 








tion has been active, 
and real progress 
has been made. 
Budgeting reforms in the states preceded 
those of the National Government, but the 
adoption by the latter of a comprehensive 
executive budget has stimulated and aided 
the movement in the states. 

Much has been accomplished, but as in 
most issues affecting state institutions, many 
and varied methods have been employed, 
and progress is uneven. In all the states 
but one where budget procedure has been 
prescribed by statute, the budget is prepared 
by the administration. Arkansas is the ex- 
ception. There the budget is formulated by 
a special committee of the legislature. 

About twenty-five states nov’ have a so- 
called executive budget—a budget prepared 
by the governor and submitted to the legis- 


then prepares a comprehensive budget show- 
ing both the expenditures and the estimates 
for all the principal spending departments, 
and submits these with a general appropria- 
tion bill to the legislature. With certain 
limitations the legislature may not increase 
any of these items, but may reduce or strike 
out only. 

Moreover, the legislature is not permitted 
to consider other appropriations until the 
governor’s budget bill has been finally acted 
upon. Supplementary appropriations are not 
forbidden, but each such appropriation must 
be embodied in a single bill limited to a 
single purpose, shall provide the revenues 
necessary to pay the appropriations, must 
receive a majority vote of the total member- 


modify. 

Nebraska, Utah, 
Ohio, Idaho and 
Missouri also have departments of finance, 
one of whose duties is to study expenditures 
end to prepare the state budget. Nebraska, 
Idaho, and Ohio have centralized the admin- 
istrative system, which materially helps the 
cperation of budgets of this type. 

The second general method of preparing 4 
budget is to have that document prepared 
by special board or commission, of which 
the governor is usually, but not always, @ 
member. The composition of this board 
varies widely. In several states it is a full 
time body which combines other duties with 
that of preparing a budget. In some states 
it is composed of ex-officio members. 
some instances the commission prepares 4 
very complete and elaborate budget, while 
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Eight Studebaker Standard Six Duplex- 
Roadsters were recently purchased by 
Graham Brothers, Inc., Long Beach, Calif., 
for the use of salesmen and field workers. 











Studebaker Fleet-Owners 
Buy More Studebakers 


When they need additional equipment 


—because experience proves Studebaker dependability and economy 


RAHAM BROTHERS, Inc., Long Beach, Cali- 

fornia, one of the largest sand, gravel and exca- 
vating companies on the Pacific Coast, purchased the 
eight Studebaker cars shown above—as the result of 
previous experience with One-Profit Studebakers. 


Due to the economy of Studebaker equipment, as 
proved by cost records, The Southern California Edi- 
son Company recently added 22 Studebaker cars to 
its fleet of 125 Studebakers. 


Similarly, the Great Northern Ore Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., purchased four Studebakers last year 
and obtained results so satisfactory that five additional 
Studebakers were bought this year. 


Low operating cost 


These concerns, like scores of others throughout the 
country, have found that Unit-Built Studebakers are 
not only remarkably low in operating costs—but also 
reduce depreciation, the heavy cost-item, to a minimum. 


Operating figures show that 6-cylinder Studebakers 
can be operated at practically the same cost as the 
average 4-cylinder car which varies from 5% to 6 
cents per mile. It is significant that Studebaker’s re- 
pair parts sales in 1925 averaged only $10 per car in 
operation, 


Cuts depreciation cost 


Operators find, too, that the slightly higher first cost 
of Studebaker cars is counter-balanced by superior 
performance and years longer service—scores of thou- 
sands of miles of dependable, low-cost transportation. 
As many firms have proved—it is not necessary to 
trade in Studebakers each year or every other year. 
Upwards of 50,000 miles is not unusual for a Stude- 


baker. The factory recently received reports from 
over 300 owners who have each driven their Stude- 
baker cars more than 100,000 miles—some 200,000 and 
even 300,000 miles. 

Thus, the One-Profit Studebaker is actually more 
profitable in the long run. In addition its much finer 
appearance creates prestige. And its greater power, 
greater comfort, and greater dependability enable the 
salesman to cover more territory, with greater per- 
sonal efficiency. 

Unit-Built construction 

Studebaker cars are more dependable and give years 
longer service because they are Unit-Built under 
Studebaker’s One-Profit plan of manufacture—whereby 
all engines, bodies, gear sets, differentials, springs, 
brakes, steering gears, axles, gray-iron castings and 
drop forgings are made in Studebaker plants. Because 
all parts are designed and built into one harmonious 
unit, the Studebaker functions as a unit, yielding 
greater riding comfort and Jonger life with minimum 
repair cost and higher resale value. 


Entirely new-type open car 


The Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Roadster, the 
type selected by Graham Brothers, Inc., as illustrated 
above, has many practical advantages as a car for 
salesmen. Within its steel-framed top are concealed 
the famous Duplex roller side enclosures which banish 
curtain trouble and give protection ‘from rain or storm 
in 30 seconds. It has 18 cubic feet of water-tight and 
dirt-proof storage space. Its engine, according to the 
rating of the Society of Automotive Engineers, is the 
most powerful in any roadster of its size and weight. 
Particulars of Studebaker cars in fleet-service will 
gladly be sent to interested parties. Write—The Stude- 
baker Corporation of America, South Bend, Indiana. 


STUDEBAKER CARS COST LESS IN THE LONG RUN 


When writing for further information about StupeBaKkers please mention Nation’s Business 








in other instances it performs its 
budget duties in a more or less per- 
functory manner, leaving the real 
problem to the legislature. About a 
dozen states now employ this method. 

Wisconsin and some six other states 
vary this procedure somewhat by having 
the administrative board supplemented 
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Cartoon by Albert T. Reid 


Apparent tax reductions sometimes result from Sugar- 
coating levies. A notable example is the more than 
sixty millions insurance policyholders annually pay in 
the form of various regulatory excises. The aggregate 
collected—a tax on the individual notwithstanding it is 
hidden in his premium—far exceeds the cost of the 
“regulation.” This and other tax-juggling devices 
stress the need for a thorough overhauling of the 
taxing paraphernalia and methods 
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there develops a tendency for these rural 
districts to shift burdens on the state, which 
is collecting the greater part of its income 
from activities within the cities. 

Another argument, and one not lightly to 
be dismissed, is that if the state abandons 
all interest in and all control over the local 


by the chairmen of the appropriations 
committees of each house of the legisla- 
ture. This has the advantage of securing 
closer relations between the legislative and 
executive branches, increasing thereby the 
chances of the legislature accepting the 
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budget as presented. 

As a general rule, where budgets are pre- 
pared by an administrative board the leg- 
islature has complete liberty of action after 
the budget is presented, though there are 
some exceptions. But state budgeting, how- 
ever essential to tax efficiency and intelligent 
economy, is not a panacea. All the states 
might enact drastic budgeting procedures 
and yet tax totals continue to mount unless 
other local government taxing units—cities, 
counties, school districts and the like—were 
brought into line. 

Dependable data as to nation-wide totals 
for these local divisions are not available, 
particularly as to counties, drainage, park 
and highway benefit districts, school districts 
and smaller towns and townships. 

The Census Bureau, however, affords defi- 
nite figures as to cities of 30,000 and over. 
These reveal that expenditures of cities of 
that group increased in ten years from $912,- 
000,000 to upward of $2,000,000,000. With 
due allowance for depleted purchasing power 
of the dollar, this is an increase of some 80 
per cent. 

On the theory that everybody’s been doing 
it, and from definite data in multitudes of 
individual cases, it is a safe assumption that 
the spending of the other units has increased 
in ratio. It is fairly well authenticated, for 
example, that the average cost per pupil in 
public schools has risen from $33 in 1910 to 
about $100 in 1924. 


Government and State Taxes 


V JHILE due credit should be given to the 

Federal Government for its tax-cutting 
achievements, it can’t be freed from all 
responsibility in high tax totals. The Wash- 
ington Government during the past ten years 
has granted subsidies on the condition that 
the states appropriate an amount equal to 
that of the federal dole, and that the Fed- 
eral Government be allowed a certain control 


now the subject of vigorous assault and 
defense, but whether right or wrong, these 
federal subsidies are an appreciable factor in 
mounting state tax totals. 

In 1924, the last year for which accurate 
figures are available, federal subsidies to states 
were parceled out to the amount of nearly 
ene hundred million. That induced state 
expenditures of another hundred million. 

Moreover, in the case of the states, most 
of the hundred million was the proceeds of 
bond issues, while the federal hundred mil- 
lion was appropriated out of treasury cash 
in hand. The point to this distinction is at 
once apparent. The federal hundred million 
was spent in cash, while the state hundred 
million, by the time it is fully paid on the 
basis of a twenty-year, 5 per cent bond issue, 
represents an outlay of two hundred millions 
on the part of the state taxpayer. 


Separate Revenue Sources 
fi sonar has been demand for segregation 


of state and local revenue sources. The 
suggestion is that the state should derive 
revenue from indirect sources, such as 
taxation on corporations and personal in- 
comes, licenses and the like, and perhaps 
special taxes on certain intangibles. It is 
argued that this segregation of sources would 
tend to reduce taxation on real property and 
to reduce double levies, since the states and 
local subdivisions would not both tax the 
same property or income. 

It is argued, also, that segregation would 
lead to a fairer burden being placed on in- 
tangible property, since if the state is de- 
prived of the general property tax, it must 
necessarily reach out for other sources of 
revenues. 

On the other side, it is urged that such 
separation does not diminish conflict of in- 
terest between town and country, but ac- 
centuates it. In practically all state legis- 
latures the rural element predominates, and 


taxing units, it is shirking its duties. Inef- 
ficiency and extravagances of local spending 
If the state renounces 
the control which it can and should exercise 
over these local units, it may be winking at 
conditions which it has both a legal and 


units are notorious. 


moral duty to correct. 


A number of states have tried segregation 
Complete separation has 
prevailed in Delaware since 1877, except for 
a state levy on real estate to finance public 
New York had almost complete 
segregation from 1880 to 1911, when the 
plan was abandoned. Vermont tried it fora 
Pennsylvania has had separa- 
New Jersey abandoned the 
direct state tax on real estate in 1884, but 
the inadequacy of state revenue has since 
forced special direct property taxes. Con- 
necticut maintained separation from 1890 to 


in varying degrees. 
schools. 
short time. 


tion since 1885. 


1911. 


On the whole, experience and theory seem 
to be against complete separation of the 
sources of revenue for local and state pur- 


poses. 


Revision of Tax Methods 


HE UPSHOT of the business is that re- 
necessary. 
Every consideration leads to that conclusion, 
yet it must be borne in mind that tax re- 
form is not solely a matter of economy—if 
by economy is meant niggard penny-picking. 
Such economy can be quite as improvident 


vision of tax methods is 


as prodigality. 


Intelligent spending is sane economy. A 
suggested in 


sensible formula might be 
simple rules: 


Is the thing under consideration desirable? 
Does it serve a worthwhile or necessary 


purpose? 

Can we afford it? 

If so, is it a good value? 
money asked for it? 


Is it worth the 
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Another Basic 
Reason For The 
Tremendous 
Development of 
The Greater St. 
Louis Market. 


/ BILLIONA 


« the GREATER ST.LOUIS MARKET 
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One of the major industrial developments of 
far reaching consequence in increasing the 
purchasing power and prosperity of “The 
BILLION AREA” is the establishment here, 
in effect, of another Schenectady. 


The General Electric Company has recently 
purchased a factory 
site of 155 acres, and 
has announced its in- 
tention of making St. 
Louis one of its princi- 
pal manufacturing and 
distributing points. 


The Westinghouse 
Electric Company has 
recently purchased a 
large site for a million 
dollar plant in St. 
Louis: 


Brown-Boveri Elec- 





N addition to a normal, annual purchasing power of more than a Billion Dollars 


ularly impressive to national advertisers. 


tric Company has just purchased a tract 
upon which they will build a $2,000,000 
plant for manufacturing electrical machinery. 
The Century Electric Company has acquired 
at a cost of half a million dollars, an addi- 
tional tract and intends to immediately start 
construction on the first of several building 
units. 


In one industrial section alone,the new plants 
constructed or in process of erection, includ- 
ing those of the General Motors Company, 
represent an expenditure in excess of $75,- 
000,000. This gives employment to 25,000 
additional workers—furnishing comfortable 
maintenance for a population equal to a city 
of 100,000o—another Schenectady. 

It is such facts as these that are attracting 
national advertisers to this unusually active 
and increasingly prosperous market. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch reaches more 
People with more Dollars with greater 








Adding a 
Schenectady! 


greater 

per family than that of any other major market in America, with one exception—in addi- 
tion to a construction program totaling more than a Billion Dollars—there is an industrial 
side to the amazing growth and prosperity of the Greater St. Louis Market that is partic- 


These facts tell their own story: 


Coverage of “The Billionarea”’ than any other 
newspaper. Its coverage is so complete that 
this one newspaper alone taps the unusual 
buying power of practically every worth 
while home in the Greater St. Louis Market. 


The fact that both local and national adver- 
tisers recognize the Post-Dispatch as the 
most powerful selling force in the Greater 
St. Louis Market is proved by its volume of 
advertising—almost equal to that of all other 
St. Louis newspapers combined. 


P+D+C-The Advertiser's Microm- 
eter of a Newspaper—describes the 
basic method of measuring a news- 
paper in relation to a market. 
Send for this book and for Book of 
Information about ‘‘The Billion- 
area’’—Greater St. Louis Market. 
Both free. 


Address St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis. 


31. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


The highest ranking P +D +C newspaper of “The BILLIONAREA”—the Greater St. Louis Market 





When writing to St. Lovis Post-Dispatcn please 


mention Nation’s Business 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 
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Large Map reflects 
business conditions 
as of May 1 
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CURIOUS interplay of opposing forces 
was visible during April, which, linked 
with the fact that a year ago in the 

same period saw some rather marked reac- 
tions, renders it difficult to make a charac- 
terization of that month’s standing in trade 
and industry that is at the one time gen- 
eral and accurate. 

In purely trade lines something like a 
“step down” was seen, or, if this is not ex- 
actly accurate, it may be said that weather 
conditions prevented the decided “step up” 
that was hoped for. Industry also moved 
irregularly as witnessed for one instance 
in a new high peak for a year being made in 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


pig iron production, whereas steel mill op- 
erations and pig iron and some steel quota- 
tions declined from the March level. 

Building, too, showed a sag in value of 
permits taken out; export trade in grain 
and cotton continued to shrink, as did prices 
for those products; and an agreement to 
curtail southern cotton mill operations was 
reported, this latter line showing a slight net 
decline in goods prices while silks and wool- 
ens and their raw materials sagged in price 
or in output. 

Automobile production showed a slight de- 
cline from the output of March. 

Finally, the general level of all commodi- 


ties, influenced by rubber, textiles, leather’, 
naval stores and lumber, went lower. 

On the favorable side it might be noted 
that the stock market, which undoubtedly 
aided in the spread of pessimistic feeling 
by its big break in March, rallied during the 
month under review, this being helped by 
marked ease in money, which likewise aided 
the bond market. The speculative ship's 
burden was lightened, and the money maf- 
ket likewise was helped a good deal by the 
reduction in brokers’ loans of $687,000,000 
in the period from the middle of February 
to the middle of April. 

Over the month under review the net trend 
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DeliveredinUSA | Adding Machine 


\ Easy terms if desired / 


Adds to $1,000,000.00 


Standard visible key- 
board. 


Right hand control. 


Slightly larger than a 
letterhead. 


Easily carried from 
counter to office, desk 
to desk, or business 
to home. 


Backed by Burroughs 


nation-wide service. 





In eight months, 22,326 Burroughs Portable Adding Machines 
have been sold. These machines are giving such satisfaction 
that re-orders are coming in daily. For demonstration of 
this machine call the local Burroughs office or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


22.326 BURROUGHS PORTABLE ADDING MACHINES ALREADY SOLD 


When writing to Burro’ Appinc Macuine Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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of trade, as reflected in the weekly and 
monthly returns, showed a slight sag from 
March in value of sales, some of which may 
have been due to one business day less fig- 
uring in the reports for April as opposed to 
March but mainly because unseasonable 
weather held down final distribution. 


Wholesale Trade Shows Gain 


AS COMPARED with a year ago, wholesale 
trade showed a gain, whereas retail trade 
showed rather less favorably. Even here a 
distinction must be drawn between the re- 
ports as to mail order, chain store and de- 
partment store sales which showed best re- 
sults, whereas reports as to small retail 
trade were less favorable. Industry seened 
on the whole to maintain the superiority 
over a year ago, and over trade distribu- 
tion proper, noted in earlier months. Fail- 
ures were more numerous than a year ago 
in April, and the number of bank suspen- 
sions, most of these in rural districts, re- 
mained quite large. Collections showed up 
relatively less favorably than did actual 
trade. 

The Federal Reserve Bank report of de- 
partment store sales shows a decrease of 
2.1 per cent from April a year ago with 
eight out of twelve districts reporting de- 
creases, this partially because of Easter buy- 
ing coming mainly in April a year ago. 

Weather conditions made for a very mixed 
set of crop reports as the month advanced. 
The southwest and northwest almost exactly 
changed places as compared with a year ago. 
Pléntiful moisture in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, where a year ago it was lacking, 
caused some very optimistic estimates of 
winter wheat to issue from the three states 
mentioned, the first two predicting record 
yields. 

The May delivery of wheat showed some 
sharp advances and later declines before 
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the British strike entered as a factor into 
the case, but the net trend was downward, 
although the congested condition of that 
delivery promised speculative fireworks at 
one time. Pacific coast crop reports were 
good, this applying to both fruits and grains 
owing to plentiful moisture. 

The cotton crop season was conceded to 
be late, as was the general crop situation 
in most northern areas owing to the lingering 
of cold weather. Some large potato growing 
areas reported snow covering the fields as 
late as early May. 

Winter wheat prospects as of May 1, 
viewed by western exports and averaged, 
point to a possible yield of 561,000,000 
bushels as against 530,000,000 bushels in- 
dicated by the April 1 condition figures and 
398,000,000 bushels harvested last year. The 
area abandoned is placed at about 6 per 
cent, and the area left in wheat is about 
37,000,000 acres. Of the 175,000,000 
bushels gain indicated above, 150,000,000 is 
credited to Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Pig iron production in April, 3,450,122 
tons, was 9,000 tons ahead of March, largest 
since March, 1925, when 3,564,874 tons 
were turned out but was well below the 
3,867,604 tons of May, 1923. April auto- 
mobile and truck output as estimated by 
the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce totalled 449,173, a decrease of only 
504 from March. The Department of 
Commerce reported 426,557 cars and trucks 
in March, a total second only to October, 
when it was 436,871. An interesting calcu- 
lation made by the National City Bank of 
New York indicates that practically all of the 
1925 excess over 1924 went into export trade. 

Cotton consumption in March broke all 
records with 634,993 bales used, but re- 
ports of probable agreement on curtailment 
in May followed promptly on the publica- 
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tion of this total. Cement production in 
March was a million tons below March a 
year ago, and some cement interests cal] 
attention to calculations that show present 
or soon to be present productive capacity, 
as more than ample for all possible or pros- 
pective needs based upon building or road 
construction activities. 

Reports as to April building permits point 
to decreases of possibly 5 per cent from 
March and of 1 per cent from April a 
year ago. 

The March excess of merchandise imports 
over exports, chiefly raw materials, was 
$70,000,000, the greatest excess on record 
for any month. Of the $78,000,000 decrease 
in all exports in March from the like month 
of 1925, $45,000,000 was contributed by 
cotton and cotton goods and $24,000,000 
by grains or grain products, mainly wheat 
and wheat flour. 


Petroleum Production Gains 


SS germnnbde production and total consump- 

tion of petroleum. in March was the largest 
since December and a little larger than a 
year ago; stocks on hand decreased slightly 
and are the lowest in, at least, three years, 
Gasoline production in March was the larg- 
est since last August, and stocks rose heavily 
in preparation for the busy season. Prices 
have stiffened over the month. Soft coal 
production for the year to date is 15.5 per 
cent ahead of last year, this mainly due 
to the strike in the anthracite fields. 

Mail order sales (cwo houses) for four 
months exceed a year ago by 10 per cent 
of those of the like period a year ago and 
exceed the first four months of 1920 by 
3.2 per cent. Chain store sales for four 
months exceed a year ago by 10 per cent. 
Department store sales for three months end- 
ing with March exceeded a year ago by 5 
per cent. 


What the World of Finance Talks Of 


dependence of the stock market. 
Coincident with the drop in specu- 
lative security prices which followed the pro- 
longed rise, numerous oracles announced that 
business had become divorced from the 
stock market. The practical significance of 
the assertion was that business might ignore 

the downward movement in securities. 

The force in which the new dualism has 
been expressed is novel, but at various times 
in the past the business world has been loath 
to heed warnings from the stock exchange. 
When current orders exceed productive 
capacity, the business man is in no frame of 
mind to become pessimistic, but the stock 
market is inclined to look ahead. 

To assume that the business world and 
the stockmarket are following distinct and 
separate paths is to fly in the face of the 
teachings of financial history. The stock 
market, of course, is not, and never has been, 
an entirely satisfactory barometer of busi- 
ness. It constitutes a factor, however, which 
deserves consideration in appraising the 


B ccpences has recently declared its in- 


prospects for profits in the whole miscellany 
ef mercantile lines. 

There are at least two good reasons why 
it is unlikely that business will follow the 
pattern of recent speculative movements. 
place, good management in 


In the first 


By M. S. RUKEYSER 


the field of business during the recent cycle 
obviated an inflation which corresponded 
with the unreasonable boosting of specula- 
tive security and real estate prices. Ac- 
cordingly, there is less need for corrective 
movements in trade. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing kept inventories relatively low, and 
there is safety in the lack of huge accumu- 
lated supplies. Unprecedentedly efficient 
transportation service has brought consump- 
tion closer to production, and the memories 
of the mistakes of the years 1919-1920 
have left tradesmen indisposed to dis- 
count future prosperity by speculating in 
merchandise. 

In the second place, with half the world’s 
gold supply hoarded in American banks, the 
hazard of a credit shortage simply does not 
exist. In normal cycles, the end of a spec- 
ulative movement is caused by a tightening 
of the money reins. This chills speculative 
fervor first, and then the enthusiasm of busi- 
ness men. Since the same basic factor of 
money supply determines the _ ultimate 
course of upward flights of both speculative 
and trade movements ordinarily, speculation 
and busines have in the past frequently fol- 
lowed parallel courses, although trade usually 
has lagged somewhat behind the stock mar- 
ket. The colossal gold reserves eliminate 
the possibility of a credit shortage, and both 


the speculative and trade movements will 
be determined in this current situation by 
other influences. 

As a matter of fact, overspeculation had 
within itself the seeds of a corrective move- 
ment. 

The lack of similar excesses in business 
breaks the parallel. 

Occasionally violent and somewhat panicky 
declines at the Stock Exchange thus far this 
year have served to remind the public that 
speculation is strong meat, suitable only for 
those with iron constitutions. 

Spectacular and unreasoning flights in 
either direction represent emotionalism in 
finance—the resultant of activity by amateurs 
who do not grasp the fundamental factors 
which determine values. 

In periods of extensive speculation on the 
part of the public, psychology is an impor- 
tant price-determining factor, and finance, 
as one banker observed, is like an old lady 
with shaken nerves. The erratic ups and 
downs help to impair confidence in the eco- 
nomic validity of the whole business of 
security trading. 

They may even prove harmful around 
the world to New York in its new réle as 
universal banker and financial center. 

In philosophizing about the effect of the 
jazz spirit of the American speculative mar- 
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Carrying the White Man’s Burden 


Wie should men sweat away their lives under 
needless work? Why make men who enjoy life 
(like you and me) beasts of burden? It is brutal. 
It is costly. Eighty percent of the men engaged in 
handling materials in American industries are 
capable of better things. Give the unskilled laborer 
a chance. There is a better way. 

Skilled laborers are given power tools. Why not 

the unskilled laborer? Study the ‘‘Clark Theory of 


Labor Economy” and see if you can apply it to your 
business. The coupon will bring you the booklet free. 
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CLARK TRUCTRACTOR CO., 





1127 Days Ave. Buchanan, Mich. 
Piease mail me copy of your book ‘*Clark Theory 
(p of Labor Economy’’: 
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CLARK TRUCTRACTOR COMPANY 


Gasoline Propelled Vehicles for Industrial Haulage 
1127 Days Avenue, Buchanan, Michigan 





When writing to CLarK Tructractor Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ket place on New York’s banking reputation, 
Otto H. Kahn, world banker and patron of 
the arts, remarked: 

“It is a regrettable spectacle to see people 
lose their heads and their money in this man- 
ner, and it happens altogether too frequently. 
To ‘speak oniy of the recent past, a swing of 
the stock market pendulum, approaching and, 
in one year, even exceeding in violence that 
of March, 1926, occurred in each one of the 
years 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

“If we are to maintain that leading place 
among the great 
financial centers of 
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tion companies are the last words. The fu- 
ture of this new industry seems brilliant, 
and the well-managed companies are likely 
to succeed. But the public enthusiasm in 
this direction inevitably encourages unsound 
promotions, and there is already evidence of 
some of these in the refrigeration field. 


The New Woman in Wall Street 


~INANCE has traditionally been con- 
sidered a man’s game, but the rise of the 


New Woman cannot be stopped even in 


INESS 
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but gradually the most obstinate veterans 
are coming to recognize that women are 
people even in the financial district. 

The Association of Bank Women, a na- 
tional organization, has doubled its mem- 
bership in the last two years. One hundred 
and forty women executives are now in 
the fold, including six bank presidents, two 
vice-presidents, two directors, five cashiers 
and fifteen assistant cashiers. 

Mrs. William Laimbeer, president of the 
Association and head of the Women’s De- 

partment of the 





the world to which 
we are entitled, it 
is incumbent upon 
us to demonstrate 
self-assurance and 
steadiness, and to 
avoid recurrent ex- 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


First 4 Months 1926, or Latest 4 Months, Compared with 


Corresponding Period in Earlier Years 


1923 00 
hibitions of alter- Production x od 1926 
nating ebullition Pig Iron. . ; 100.7 
and perturbation. Steel Ingots. . e I 
“A readjustment Copper (Mine Output, S23. 128.8 
of stock prices Zinc....... 120.8 
from the giddy a (Bituminous rn ea: 
height to which Electrical ee a 
some of them had Cotton Consumption. ....... ; ie 
been recklessly Automobile Production. . . . eS i .. 129.4 
pushed was called Rubber Tires. .. 119.5 
for and salutary. Cement—Portland............ gepren ie ets «OS 
But it should have Construction 
been an _ orderly Contracts Awarded (36 States) Dollars —" 
falling back, not a Contracts Awarded (36 States) Sq. Ft... . : cyte 1266 
panicky rout.” vag aioe " 
. . actor mployment (U, a ; : pie 94.5 
Spring Fashions Swett P Day roll (O. 33.55 a 5 
in Investment Wages—Per Capita— Nei York.. 109.8 
HE INVES- ec EG ine ln tn oa ae ORM » ain n wine d 107.3 
tor is as fickle Transportation 
. : age Operating Revenues. . 106.9 
in his tastes as a Net Operating Income. 125.8 
woman in the se- Freight Car Loadings ee 
lection of clothes. Is AEM eon co dues oot OM nec 104.8 
Fashions in stocks pe ee 
and bonds rise and Mail Order House Sales 131.0 


fall through the 


Department Stores Sales. . ‘ > Sie. 


years. Two or Wholesale Trade. . 102.6 
three years ago, Chain Stores... 143.0 
the prevalent fad Trade—F oreign 
was in radio pro- Exports ; 120.0 
motions. The mere Ee Jodeey soth's Cees. el 
name radio would Finance . : 
instantly captivate Debits—New York City..... saan inee 
the ordinary se- Debits—Outside 119.2 
> gy eon i Failures—Number 128.8 
curity : uyer, an Failures—Liabilities. . ‘ ef. 74.8 
many issues were Stock Prices—20 Industrials ‘es. nese hee 
floated witho ut Stock Prices—2o0 Railroads. Mik vnrcr V 
any adequate basis Shares Traded In..... pag iE 
in assets and pros- Bond Prices—40 Bonds. . ee én « OS 
pects. Bond Sales. — Suh Ses 104.0 
These mistakes, New Securities Issued. . ; . iy 97.9 
in a number of in- Interest Rates— 4 to 6 mos. Com wmescial Paper... ..... 0.005. 87.2 
stances, have re- WV ‘holesale Prices F 
cently been | paid i al ada 9 
> aqas SaEMS Meee CS Sas DTN O DR Aer oe SED ool hees doe e 
for mn the bank- Dun’s ee ee a 101.1 
ruptcy courts. At ten ax it 


the heights of the 
radio boom it ap- 
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National City 
Bank of New 
York, the largest 
bank in the coun- 
try,. said, in ex- 
plaining the new 
vocation for wom- 
en, “certain as- 
1925 Gites pects of banking 
102.1 97.2 need the personal 
107.1 99.1 touch, and women 
129.8 118.9 are more personal 
ee 5 sig than men. Intui- 
863982 FT tion and sympathy 
116.9 109.6 have their value in 
97.0 87.3 banking, especially 
98.9 124.4 as far aS women 
118.9 96.6 depositors are con- 
III.O 108.6 cerned.” 
Most women 
124.3 116.0 bankers find it 
105.3 109.5 easier to do busi- 
ness with men 
92.9 98.4 than with women. 
99.6 oo Some women cus- 
are si tomers insist on 
rr dealing with male 
dia aie officers, lacking 
+ 106.5 confidence in the 
oe 6 99.9 pioneers of their 
99.2 98.1 own sex. A woman 
sales manager of 
120.2 107.9 a large bond house 
107.1 104.8 told me that her 
101.3 100.0 customers are al- 
126.7 113.0 most exclusively 
men. 
12 } 11§.0 " Fe 
06.6 eA Directions for 
Vice-president 
9t3 : r> é OLLEGES and 
cuntia oe ; high schools of 
+ “< the country are 
119.3 94.8 about to harvest 
111.9 92.9 their annual crop 
155.3 93.9 of hopeful gradu- 
105.3 100.2 ates, and many 
117.7 108.9 of them no doubt 
92.7 64.0 will drift into 
78.0 96.5 banking. 
oe Since the war, 
ned — American universi- 
103.9 98.6 ties have accepted 
98.5 91.6 finance and trade 
into the company 
of academic sub- 
jects meriting 








peared, as one ob- 
server remarked, 
as if a share of 
radio stock were being issued for every re- 
ceiving set sold. The infant industry soon 
became overcrowded, and many concerns 
have already discontinued. 

At the end of 1924 the securities of eight- 
een of the larger radio companies had a 
market value of $161,367,384. In the mid- 
dle of April, 1926, the same securities had 
a market value of $65,085,734 representing 
a loss of $96,281,650 in eighteen months. 

The newest vogue is in shares of refrigera- 


tor companies, and shares « refrigera- 


Wall Street. In the financial district, women 
are no longer content to play only the sub- 
ordinate réles of stenographers, secretaries 
and clerks. One by one they have entered 
the sacred precincts of executive offices in 
banks and bond houses—quietly and unobtru- 
sively. Women of capacity are demonstrat- 


ing that the elusive facts of the money 
markets are not beyond the grasp of the 
feminine mind. 
Wall Street clings to its tuedittons yield- 
ing only slowly to significant social changes, 


higher learning, 

and scores of 
schools of business have been established. 
Professors of banking have evolved an elab- 
orate body of theories which would startle 
numerous practical financiers who are doing 
pretty well without having received formal 
training. 

Men who run the big banks work along 
simpler lines. According to Wall Street 
legend, when Jackson Reynolds, who had 
formerly been a law teacher and lawyer, 
took a desk as vice-president of the First 
National Bank of New York, he asked what 
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the center of 


RAW MATERIALS 


O industries requiring large sup- 

plies of raw ma terials—the Norfolk 
Portsmouth area of Virginia offers 
great opportunities for economical pro- 
duction. 


Situated just half-way down the Atlantic 
Co ast, Norfolk is centrally located to huge 
supplies of coal—lumber—cotton—steel 
and tobacco. Eight great railway systems 
bring these materials by quick, short hauls 
to Norfolk’s industries. 


By sea, direct routes from the West 
Indies, South America and Europe afford 
a constant supply of sugar, molasses, rub- 
ber, iron ore, fertilizer materials and coffee. 


This favored geographical location is today 
the second port on the Atlantic Coast 
and a great center of industrial progress. 


Power — fuel—water are abundant : 
Norfolk and at lowest cost. Labor is hi 
class and contented. Less than 5% of - 
population is of foreign birth. A mild 
climate permits of year round operation of 
outdoor industries. *+ 


No S abundant acreage provides 
unexcelled plant sites at moderate 
cost. A One Million Dollar Revolving 
Fund is available to responsible organiza- 
tions for assistance in the financing of in- 
dustrial sites and buildings. 


Our industrial engineers will be glad to 
discuss with you the problems relating to 
your own industry. All inquiries will be 
held in confidence. Address the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Industrial Commission, Dept. 
E, Chamber of Commerce, Norfo k, 


Va. 


NORFOLK- PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber of Commerce % 


When writing to Norfo.x-PortsMoutH CHAMBER 


or ComMMERCE please mention Nation's Business 
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he was supposed to do. George F. Baker 
replied: “Just don’t do anything unreason- 
able.” Evidently Mr. Reynolds followed 
this sage advice, for a few years later he 
became president of the bank. 

And yet, with New York established as a 
world financial center, banking is becoming 
more complex, and increased reliance is be- 
ing placed on research. Most of the large 
banks have employed economists in an ad- 
visory capacity. Even the self-schooled Mr. 
Baker recognized the value of academic 
training in finance and business by bestow- 
ing a liberal endowment on the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 


Finance and Politics 


N SPITE of the looming congressional 
elections, Wail Street is apathetic toward 
politics because it assumes that Coolidgism, 
which it admires, is still in the saddle. 
The Railroads Breathe Easier 
AILROAD securities are now selling ex- 
politics. 

Investors in the recent past have been 
less restrained by fears of adverse legisla- 
tion or regulation of the railroads than at 
any time since 1910. 

The railroads as a whole have only recently 
got into a stride which made it possible for 
them to benefit from the constructive as- 
pects of the Transportation Act of 1920. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
given evidence of its sympathy with the new 
legislation, which charges the regulatory 
body not only with protecting shippers and 
passengers from unreasonable rates but also 
with safeguarding the railroads from in- 
solvency. 

With this favorable political background, 
railroad management has sought to regain 
prestige through the publicity value of 
heightened efficiency. As a result of operat- 
ing economies and improvement in the physi- 
cal condition of the rails and the rolling 
stock, the railroads as a whole are giving 
better service than 
ever before in the 
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tions. Although the immediate price trend 
will depend on earning power, which hinges 
in part on the general course of business, it 
is evident that railroad securities are in a 
new status. Even if in the course of the 
business cycle a genuine bear, or declining 
market should develop, it is wholly unlikely 
that the good railroad securities will dip as 
low as they reached in the previous bear 
cycle. 


Views of the Strong Bill 


Dire swings from prosperity to depression 
and back again, seem less desirable to 
romanticists than a perpetual reign of good 
times. 

Representative James G. Strong, of Kan- 
sas, has sought to write the aspiration for 
stabilized properity into legislation. The so- 
called Strong bill would amend the Federal 
Reserve Act to direct the Reserve author- 
ities to use changes in the rediscount rate 
and other means in its power, to promote 
stability of the price level. 

Men of finance have been much interested 
in the bill and the resultant investigation by 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Leading economists and bankers 
have appeared before the committee to 
espouse their theories and their prejudices. 
The published report will constitute an il- 
luminating textbook on the business cycle in 
relation to the Federal Reserve System. 

Most conservative bankers, though in 
sympathy with Mr. Strong’s objective, are 
opposed to the bill on the ground that it 
will raise false hopes on the part of the 
public and ultimately make the Federal Re- 
serve Board the scapegoat. The opponents 
of the bill think that the Board would lack 
the power to carry out the new mandate. 
They liken the proposition to a law instruct- 
ing the Weather Bureau to eliminate rain on 
Sundays. 

Whether the bill fails or succeeds, the issue 
will not down. It more properly remains a 
problem for theoretical economists at pres- 
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ent. Ultimately, the human race will at. 
tempt through intelligence to overcome the 
various imperfections in this chaotic world. 
That the race has its limitations is not to be 
doubted, but invention is frequently stimy. 
lated by flirting with the moon. 


But Stability Is Increasing 


N THE last four years, without specific jn. 

structions from Congress, the Federal ° 
Reserve Board has quietly been aiming at 
increased stability in the business world. It 
has been only partly successful, although 
its aim was no doubt to contribute toward 
stabilization rather than to attain any ab- 
solute goal. 

The Reserve authorities have expressed 
their policies through publicity and moral 
effect, through changes in the discount rate, 
and through so-called open-market opera- 
tions, 

The last named is perhaps the most im- 
portant and the least understood. The open- 
market committee consists of appointees of 
the governors of the five Eastern Federal 
Reserve Banks, who decide whether the 
major objectives of the system will be helped 
by increasing or decreasing the money 
supply. 

If they desire to increase the supply of 
credit available on the open market, they 
buy government obligations and acceptances, 
releasing the funds previously invested in 
them by other holders for general business 
purposes. On the other hand, if they wish 
to reduce the supply of free money, they sell 
government obligations and let acceptances 
run out without substituting new ones for 
bills that have matured. 

In the matter of discount rates, the 
Federal Reserve banks follow the procession 
in the open market rather than exert leader- 
ship. There are, however, exceptional cir- 
cumstances where corrective action is 
deemed necessary, but ordinarily the course 
of the discount rates of the central banks 
follows the rise and fall of open market 
rates on prime com- 
mercial paper and 
bankers’ accept- 





past. 

As a result, cau- 
tious capital, which 
fled from railroad 
securities between 
1910 and 1922, has 
been gradually flow- 
ing back. Though 
no longer consid- 
ered the only type 
of standard invest- 
ment, railroad se- 
curities are regain- 
ing the favor of 
investors. Hig h- 
grade railroad bonds 
have been so avidly 
bought by savings 
banks and _insur- 
ance companies that 
the yield has be- 
come too low to at- 
tract the ordinary 
individual, who, in- 
stead, has turned in- 
creasingly to the 
common and pre- 
erred stocks of the 
stronger systems. 

The revival of 
confidence in the 
securities of the 








ances. That custom 
has prevailed since 
1919. In 1919, 
however, the Re- 
serve authorities, at 
the behest of the 
Treasury, kept dis- 
count rates arti- 
ficially low in order 
to fulfill pledges to 
those who borrowed 
to buy Victory 
Notes. 


The Watch on 
the Pocketbook 


IDELY dif- 

fused pros- 
perity of the United 
States has increased 
the urge and the 
capacity of the aver- 
age man to invest 
money. 

This new _ phe- 
nomena of mass 
prosperity not only 
resulted in a wider 
distribution of the 
securities of all 
large and _prosper- 





better grade rail- L ~ _ = ous companies 
roads appears to be COWARD 5 PROVIDENCE, A among the general 
justified by condi- An artist's conception of one of America’s earliest commercial adventurers, Adrian Block public but also it 
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NOTE THIS 


The little circle on the form 
above isa signal. Ordinarily it 
is covered by the overlapping 
visible portion of the next sheet 
above. If a signal becomes 
visible it shows the operator 
that a sheet has been removed 
and should be reinstated. 


Notice that the visible por- 
tion (below the line terminating 
with the signal) has ample space 
for the indexing name or num- 
ber as well as for other infor- 
mation, 


An exclusive advantage of 
Brooks Visualizers is the Flex- 
Site shift, a patented feature of 
the hinge by which any record 
sheet may be removed or in- 
serted in a few seconds. 


FEX-SiTE 


SPATENT SHIFTS 
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“Find Part Number 2181” 


It’s an easy matter if the stock records 
are kept, like McMyler-Interstate’s, in 
Brooks Visualizers. 


have turned over still show the descrip- 
tion and part numbers— now at the top 
of the sheet instead of the bottom. 

You can have 500 to 1000 records in 
a single book—8,000 to 10,000 in a rack 
on your desk, or on a swinging shelf or 
revolving stand at your elbow. 


Tab 2175 shows where to open the 
book and at once you see twenty-five 
part numbers in plain sight, your eyes 
instantly selecting the right one. Each is 
on the visible portion of one of the twenty- 
five overlapping record sheets filed back 


Brooks Visualizers are used for prac- 
tically every type of active business re- 
of that index tab. Turn the sheets above cord— by the biggest and best known 
No. 2181 over to the left side of the book concerns as well as by some of the smal- 
and the record of withdrawals and entries lest. Ask for demonstration in your own 


is in full view. Note that the sheets you office, at your convenience, 


THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1235 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in 52 cities 


Canadian Representatives: Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Toronto. 


BROOKS 
SUALIZERS 


FOR ACTIVE BUSINESS RECORDS 


Copyright 1926, The Brooks Co., Clevelana 


When writing to Tue Brooxs Company please ention Nation’s Business 
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quickened efforts on the part of security 
charlatans to separate the amateur from his 
savings. 

Fraud fighting agencies consisting of blue 
sky commissioners in forty states, postal in- 
spectors and voluntary better-business bu- 
reaus were more alert in the past year than 
ever before. In the southern district of New 
York alone, fraud actions led to aggregate 
prison sentences of 273 years for 81 in- 
dividuals. The sentences ranged from 30 
days to 12% years. Moreover, state officials 
in New York, operating under the Martin 
Anti-Fraud Act, conducted more than 100 
successful actions, mainly preventive in 
character. 

Modern vigilante methods, put into action 
by bankers in the states where bank rob- 
bery has flourished, resulted in a rapid fall- 
ing off in crimes of violence which, during 
the last six months, were cut to fewer than 
half of those reported for a corresponding 
period last year. 

The constructive elements in the com- 
munity now have a better technique for de- 
tecting and punishing financial frauds and 
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crimes than in the past. Business men and 
bankers have taken leadership in develop- 
ing defensive action against white collar ban- 
dits. Their activities will result not only in 
partial diversion of thrift funds from fraudu- 
lent to legitimate investment channels but 
also in a marked service to the public. 


This Business of Traveling 


| Poppers is finding more than one way to 
discharge its obligations. The Old 
World is paying off its war debt to the New 
in part by letting American tourists inspect 
classic paintings at the Louvre or visit Na- 
poleon’s tomb or have audiences with the 
Pope in Rome. It is estimated that more 
than one-half million Americans will make 
a summer resort of Europe this year. 
Tourism is a great growing industry. 
Through its traveling citizenry, America is 
importing, in ever-increasing quantities, new 
sensations and impressions concerning the 
art and general culture of Europe. The 
colossal aggregate expenditures of American 
tourists overseas constitute a significant item 
which radically alters the balance of trade 
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among nations. Summer is, of course, the 
most popular time for traveling, but an in- 
creasing array of Wall Street executives are 
also taking winter vacations. Business lead- 
ers are relying to an increasing extent on 
their organizations, and the current genera- 
tion of leaders is less inclined than its pred- 
ecessors to feel that it must be continudusly 
on the job. 

Executives who brag that they have not 
had a vacation in thirty years are becoming 
fewer in number. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan once re- 
marked: “A man can’t do twelve months 
work in twelve months; he can only d 
twelve months work in ten months.” This 
point of view is becoming more widely ac- 
cepted than ever before. 

Moreover, with New York - underwriting 
more foreign loans than in the past, bank- 
ers feel inclined to travel extensively and to 
get first hand impressions of foreign condi- 
tions. One largé banking house makes it a 
rule to have at least one partner visit all the 
foreign countries in which the house is in- 
terested, at least once a year. 


As Congress Draws to a Close 
By WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 


T THIS writing, in the second week 
of May, the date of adjournment of 
Congress in uncertain as is its action 

on many important measures. 

Still, it is possible to sum up some of 
its good works both of commission and 
omission and consider what may be accom- 
plished. 

For background, consider that this is 
the Congress which sat during a period of 
industrial prosperity slightly on the wane, 
of continued dissatisfaction of agriculture, 
of steady improvement in international re- 
lations, of a prolonged anthracite coal strike. 

For the nature of this Congress, remem- 
ber it as essentially conservative, without 
especially strong party leadership on either 
side, the House safely Republican and 
working like a machine, the Senate nomi- 
nally Republican but less regular and less 
conservative than the House. 

For accomplishments, this Congress must 
in the end be judged not merely by the 
bills it has passed but by the tremendous 
amount of committee labor carried on, the 
hearings held, the jobs of thinking partly 
done, to be finished at the next session. 
It has been as hard working a body as 
any in ten years, and on the whole there 
has been less “cussing” of Congress than 
usual. Taking high points only, this is the 
Congress which— 


Reduced taxes, a normal and inevitable re- 
sult of the times. 

Put the United States in the World Court 
after a real battle echoing the League of 
Nations’ issue. 

Approved the’ Italian debt settlement, and 
other less controversial foreign debt agreements, 
leaving the French debt for later consideration 
and debate. 

Stood pat on tariff, without any real pres- 
sure to do otherwise. 

Wrestled with agricultural relief legislation— 
the outcome being now uncertain. When his- 
tory is written, this fight for government aid 
in the marketing of farm products will be 


by far the most significant economic aspect 
of the session 
Put off to next vear the tremendously im- 


portant question of encouraging railroad con- 
solidation. 

Set up new legal machinery for settling rail- 
road labor disputes. 

Laid the basis for rechartering of federal re- 
serve banks, for giving national banks the 
legal privilege of branches, and otherwise mak- 
ing national bank charters more attractive. 

Helped the development of commercial 
aviation. 

Failed to settle the future of Muscle Shoals, 
hut fairly well determined that it is to be 
teased for private operation, to produce both 
power and nitrates. 

Passed a number of measures benefitting our 
foreign trade and foreign political relations. 

Did nothing significant about the American 
merchant marine. 

Left in effect the high postal rates established 
more than a year ago in the postal wage 
increase emergency. 

Found itself in a terrific quandry on how 
to regulate radio broadcasting. 

Did nothing about the coal industry, despite 
the anthracite strike. 

Put off to next year the liquidation of Ger- 
man and American war claims. 

Gave federal judges long-merited salary in- 
creases. 

Increased Spanish war pensions. 

Made annual government appropriations, 
with budget machinery working smoothly, with 
a minimum of old-time pork barrel and log- 
rolling influence. It is a safe guess that the 
low point of government expenses has been 
passed, that future big tax reductions are a 
long time in the future, that hopes are small 
for a material tax cut preceding presidential 
elections two years hence. 


There you have the list of Class A issues. 
Many measures of secondary importance 
to business in general have been considered, 
a few have already been passed, many have 
had extensive committee hearings and will 
be taken up at the second session of the 
same Congress. This opens next December, 
closes next March 4, allowing only three 
months, and really only two months for 
effective work. Due to shortness of time, 
it is a perfectly sound conclusion that not 
many bills which failed of final enactment at 


this session can be passed next session. 

More than 16,000 bills have been intro- 
duced in five months, a record in congres- 
sional history, but of no great fundamental 
significance. Most sleep undisturbed in com- 
mittee pigeonholes. 

A large proportion of all bills actively 
considered bear directly upon business, or 
have distinctly economic aspects. Social is- 
sues have been few, with prohibition the out- 
standing example. Purely political issues, 
if there is such a thing as distinguished from 
economic issues, have not been very active. 

Some men are alarmed that the federal 
government is encroaching more and more 
on the field of private business by regula- 
tion or otherwise. This is undoubtedly 
true, but you should bear in mind _ that 
special purpose groups themselves are the 
authors of practically all important bills 
in Congress, that comparatively few meas- 
ures originate in the minds of legislators, 
that most congressional issues represent 
simply the competitive interests of groups 
transferred to the forum of Congress. Some 
month, when I have space, I shall cite you 
@ gross of specific examples to prove this. 

On tactics within Congress, let me offer 
these observations: It is not opposition 
which kills bills, but inertia, the time ele- 
ment, the terrific busyness of this body of 
popular representatives. Congress quite ef- 
fectually sifts the wheat from the chaff, 
not always on merit, but on a combination 
basis of merit plus organized support. 

You cannot hope to get a bill of general 
importance through Congress just because 
it is a “good bill.” Many try this in vain, 
and curse Congress futilely. Washington 
lobbyists fail more often than they suc- 
ceed, because they mistake the enthusiasm 
displayed in the hotel-room conferences for 
the feeling throughout the country. The 
best place to “lobby” is back home. The 
best way to kill a bill is to maneuver for 
delay until near the session’s end and force 
it to lie over. 

This may happen to the same bill year 
after year. Another good way is to put 
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Cooling off Bus Tires 
at a California Bus Stop 
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more tubes than have punctures 
and hard wear. 


INDIA’S True-Blue (HEAT-PROOF) 
Inner Tube with the Sure-Vulc 
Splice is the first to successfully 
overcome this ‘“‘burning up” of 
tubes under high-speed conditions. 
This new type of tube developed by 
INDIA makes INDIA tires for pas- 


senger cars or heavy service give 


\ even greater records of uninter- 
Q \ rupted mileage. 
NS To try INDIA Tires with True-Blue 
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(HEAT-PROOF) Inner Tubes will 
\ “\ give vou a new idea of tire economy. 
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INDIA TIRE F&F RVBBER CO.,, AKRON, OHIO. 
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up a substitute bill, a rival, and let the 
two compete for favor until both go into 
hibernation at the session’s end. 


Overshadowing all other issues, even taxes 
and tariff, is the long fought proposal of 
farmers that they be permitted in some 
way to determine the prices at which they 
will sell their products within the United 

States, instead of having these 
Agriculture prices set for them by the 

laws of world supply and 
demand. It is the latest and perhaps the 
most significant of all demands of organized 
agriculture in the last six years, some of 
the earlier steps being laws on warehousing, 
exemption of cooperatives from anti-trust 
laws, the so-called emergency tariff on cer- 
tain agricultural products, regulation of 
dealers and exchanges, War Finance Cor- 
poration loans, and intermediate credits. 
This latest proposal relates to marketing, 
to which the world’s attention is turning, 
as distinguished from production. 

There has been little dispute on the gen- 
eral aim, but fundamental differences have 
arisen over method. 


The aim: To raise and stabilize do- 
mestic prices at index levels comparable to 
the prices of manufactured articles which 
farmers buy, many of which, the farmers 
assert, are artificially high because of the 
tariff. To deal with exportable surpluses 
in such a way that they will not depress 
domestic prices, to sell them for what they 
will bring in world markets, but to sell in 
domestic markets at prices well above cost 
of production, maintaining if necessary a 
differential between domestic and world 
prices. 

The method: To declare in “emergency 
years,” whenever there are considerable ex- 
port surpluses of specified commodities, 
that such-and-such a quantity of the com- 
modity constitutes the exportable surplus. 
To segregate this, and take it out of com- 
petition with the supply for sale within 
the United States. Thus to raise domestic 
prices (wheat by perhaps 40 cents or more 
a bushel). To cover losses incurred by 
buying at a high domestic price and selling 
at a lower world price, whether by coopera- 
tives or by private exporters, out of a 
government fund (Haugen bill). To re- 
plenish this fund eventually from “equali- 
zation fees” which are excise taxes assessed 
against the product at the first stage of 
processing or manufacture (Haugen bill). 

Or, as a different method (Tincher bill, 
in which the administration acquiesces), to 


make it possible for large national coopera- . 


tive marketing associations, which would be 
developed in the course of a few years, to 
control the markets sufficiently to be able to 
dictate their own domestic prices at sufficient 
rates to compensate for any export losses 
and at the same time make the net return 
to producers profitable. 

The machinery: A Federal Farm Board 
(Haugen bill), with power to declare the sur- 
pluses, fix the equalization fees, have the 
government collect these fees or taxes, and 
administer the export loss or “bounty” fund. 
Or, as an alternative, (Tincher bill), a Far- 
mers’ Marketing Commission to work closely 
with the cooperatives, helping them to de- 
clare and dispose of their own surpluses, and 
lending the co-ops capital for large scale 
operations necessary to build great new go- 
ing businesses, with properties, storage, 
financing requirements, etc. 

Both Haugen and Tincher plans contem- 
plate, it is presumed, the raising of do- 
mestic prices to levels above world prices 
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and the passing on of the higher price to 
consumers (though there is some dispute on 
the latter point). The Haugen plan would 
have a government board adjust prices; the 
Tincher plan would provide government ad- 
vice and assistance by which cooperatives 
could do something of the same thing. 


The significance of the railroad labor bill 
is that it puts government boards in the 
business of adjusting, con- 
Labor ciliating or arbitrating all 
classes of disputes between 
railway employes and managements, carry- 
ing further the idea represented by the 
Railroad Labor Board. The public, through 
its government, is given a definite though 
perhaps inadequate means of enforcing its 
interest in settling disputes which might 
interrupt service. 

Some manufacturers fought the idea, be- 
cause they feared extension of the system to 
industry. 

Organized farmers were suspicious, be- 
cause they dislike government participation 
in the making of wages which must be 
passed on to consumers in rates. Here is 
class legislation, they said, and the farmers 
want class legislation for themselves before 
any more of it is given to others. But 
expendiency governs, dictated by the ne- 
cessity of minimizing the dangers of strikes 
by railway unions, the most vigorous labor 
bodies in the United States. Another labor 
measure, workmen’s compensation for the 
District of Columbia, a model system for 
application to the states, goes over to the 
next session. 


Bankers proved themselves no more able 
to agree on their problems than any other 
class, when the McFadden branch-banking 

bill came to a crisis. State 
Banking banks were pitted against 

national banks, California 
branch bankers against independent unit 
bankers throughout the United States, and 
all groups were split within themselves on 
details. The final fight focused on these 
two questions: 

1. Should branch banking, within cities 
be fixed at the status quo, and discouraged 
from extension through enactment of fu- 
ture state laws? (Hull amendments, de- 
sired especially by Illinois.) 

2. Should the charters of federal reserve 
banks be extended beyond 1935, when they 
expire? On the second point, there never 
was much real opposition in this Congress 
to extending the charters, especially after 
extensive hearings on the Strong bill. This 
bill itself, proposing to stabilize prices 
through operation of federal reserve redis- 
count rates, was not taken very seriously, 
but it was made the vehicle for hearings to 
consider the operations of the reserve sys- 
tem. 

The bankruptcy system is reformed by a 
new bill. The federal blue-sky bill did not 
get to first base, because sentiment is not 
strongly organized behind it. 


Railroads needed legislation to authorize 
reduction of the interest rate on the gov- 
ernment’s war-time loans to them, and to 
provide for refunding. The 
bill became all tangled up 
with measures advocated by 
other groups. Consolidation was too big a 
job to be tackled this session, but will be 
considered under pressure next year. Rate 
making by legislation was frowned upon by 
this Congress, but the question promises 
to be active in the next session. Reorgani- 
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zation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission along regional lines is undoubtedly 
gaining support, and will be up in the fy- 
ture. 


Congress did not know what to do about 
reorganizing the administration of the gov- 
ernment ship administrtaion, so it did 


nothing. Sectional feeling 
Merchant runs high in Congress on 
Marine shipping policies, national 


feeling runs low, and though 
this is not in accord with the ideas of most 
shipping men, or of the administration, the 
fact must be faced. Shipping will be a 
job for the next session, but I doubt 
whether it will be given adequate considera- 
tion even then. 


The Treasury made the mistake of de 
vising its foreign claims liquidation bill 
without close current consultations with 
Congress, reminding one of 
the situation on the original 
ill-fated Mellon tax plan, and 
the earlier issue over the 
Versailles treaty. Consequently Congress 
balked at rushing it through, but probably 
some settlement will be effected next year. 


German 
Claims 


Congress provided stability for the gov- 
ernment’s foreign trade scouting service of 
the Department of Commerce, by legalizing 

the status of trade commis- 
Foreign sioners, commercial attachés, 
Trade etc. This will tend to draw 

and keep better men in the 
service. Provision was made for govern- 
ment acquisition of its embassies and lega- 
tions abroad, thereby remedying a national 
shame. The bill to legalize combinations 
for import of raw materials never had a 
chance. Neither did the foreign trade zone 
bill. The bill to permit parcel post trade 
in cigars from Cuba goes over to next 
session. 


Congress dallied with downward revision 
of postal rates until it was too late for de- 
liberate consideration this session. The 
proposal to restrict govern- 
ment printing of envelopes 
fizzled, anyway for the time 
being. This was part of the 
program for getting the government out 
of competition with private business, 4 
movement which started but temporarily 
lost its punch. 


Postal 
Rates 


There is no doubt in my opinion, of the 
ultimate ratification of this in the form 
reported by the Debt Fund- 
French ing Commission, but on the 
Debt day this is written it seems 
doubtful whether it will get 

through before the next session. 


The bill for legalizing contracts to main- 
tain standard retail prices of trade-marked 
merchandise received intelligent discussion, 
pro and con, before com- 
mittee, and some mem- 
bers of Congress got their 
first understanding of the 
property rights of good-will in trade marked 
merchandise. But this is as far as it went. 
Merchandise misbranding bills are in the 
late session jam. 


Price 
Maintenance 


The public roads program will continue 
very much as in the past. 
Many new federal buildings 
in Washington and through- 
out the country will be con- 
structed under new appropriations. 


Roads and 
Buildings 
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The lather stays Moist | not withheld due recogni- 


| tion. 
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—the stick won’t work 


loose in its holder 


ILLIONS of men have been 
Williams users during all the 
three generations we have been spe- 
cialists in making shaving soap. For 
those who preferred Williams satu- 
rated lather in stick form, we per- 


fected the Holder Top Stick. 


This is different from other sticks 
in that the soap itself is gripped 
securely by a metal ring which screws 
snugly into the Holder Top. This 
means that the stick can’t work loose 
in the holder—when worn down, 
the wafer of soap comes out cleanly. 


This extraordinary soap works up 
quickly into rich, bulky shaving lath- 
er simply saturated with moisture. 
Soaks the beard soft for easy shaving. 

We make Stick, Cream, Powder, 
Tablet—four forms—one lather— 
Williams. 





Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving 
preparation. A few drops keep the face like velvet all day. 
Ve will send a generous test bottle free. The J. B. Williams 
Co., Dept. 55, Glastonbury, Conn. (Canadian address, 1114 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal 





Tus diagram shows how the threaded 
metal ring on Williams reloads screws 
Jirmly into the Holder Top. Buy reloads 
—they cost less than the original stick. 


Williams 


Holder Top 


Shaving Stick 
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NS Business, Builder of Virtues 


By EVERETT W. LORD 


Dean, College of Business Administration, Boston University 





HE world has always 
had a degree of com- 
mendation for the 
one who has given un- 
selfish service, though too 
often the word of praise 
has been reserved for 
funeral orations and flow- 
ery epitaphs on modest 
ton:bstones. 
Yet, when convinced of 
sincerity and _ altruistic 
purpose, the public has 


The service of the 
soldier was evident; he, it 
was, who protected the 
home against invasion, 
guarded the women and 
the childen from assault 
and made possible the de- 
velopment of all the arts. 








planetary movements, ate 
at least as certain as 
the physician’s estimate of 
the effect of a drug on the 
human body. The effect 
of his advertising and 
letter-writing can pret! 
definitely be told in pe 
vance. Dealing, as he 
does, with his fellow men, 
there must be many up. 
certainties, for the human 
mind is the greatest of 
variables, yet the profes. 
sor of psychology has 
been able, as a result of 
numberless experiments 
and deductions therefrom, 
to give the business man 
many dependable rules of 
action. 

All this, you may say, is 
quite true, but what of 








the power of his country 
into foreign lands and 
demonstrated the superior- 


| ity of his people over bar- 


| barian hordes. 
| upon a _ pedestal? 
| “Arma virumque”? Throughout all time the 


Why should he not be put 
Who would not sing 


| true soldier deserves all the respect and all 
| the honor that can be given him, and I, at 











least, would not detract one whit from the 
credit that is his due reward. 


Other Types Are Honored 


ITH the passing years other service 
types have been recognized; no one 
can deny laurels to the scientist who sacri- 
fices his life in unselfish experimentation in 
the medical laboratory. Few could fail to 
respect the engineer who finds means for 
bringing great forces of nature into the ser- 
vice of mankind. Even the modest teacher 
and the humble college professor have been 
granted a modicum of praise—largely, per- 
haps, in lieu of payment more concrete in 
form, and more readily negotiable in the 
markets of the world. All these people have 
been recognized for their virtues; and their 
vocations have been looked upon as fertile 
soil in which such virtues promulgate them- 
selves. 
Only in recent years have we come to 
realize that the man of business needs an 


' education deeper and broader than is to be 


| obtained in 


the counting-house or at the 


| desk of the ledger-clerk; but that truth is 


'adopted by the business man. 


| and comparison of 


now fully accepted. In 1800 the proportion 
of college graduates going into business has 
been estimated at 5.6 per cent; in 1900 the 
number had risen to 19 per cent, and in 1925 
it is at least 25 per cent. 

And today, scientific method has been 
Without it, 
business could not have attained its present 
size and standing. The open-minded study 
of causes and effects, the practice of long 
continued experimentation, the analyzing 
recorded data, which 
since the days of Newton and Descartes 


|have been primary characteristics of the 


'rate as the 


scientist, are equally characteristic of the 
modern business man. The assumptions on 
which his budget is based, if not as accu- 
astronomer’s calculations of 
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those virtues which adorn 
the life and work of the 
preacher, the poet, the 
teacher, and the pbhysi- 
cian? Let me be quick to recognize the 
greatness and the virtue of such careers 
of service; I bow to Wesley and to Milton, 
to Horace Mann and to General Gorgas with 
all due reverence: But I am bold to say 
that I find in the practice of business, in the 
competition of commerce, no less of culture, 
no whit less of virtue. 

What virtues are these that find their 
roots in commerce? I cannot name them 
all, but some few I will try to bring before 
you. 

First and most clearly recognized shall we 
say that business is a builder of the ideal of 
truth. Business is an ultra-social occupa- 
tion; its pursuit involves continual and inti- 
mate relations with others; on that account 
the business man soon learns the basic im- 
portance of this great virtue, and makes it 
the corner-stone of his character. 

It is because of their reputation for truth, 
for honesty, that men like John Wanamaker 
and Marshall Field were trusted; and in a 
homelier picture, it is because they tell the 
truth that the mail-order catalogues from 
Chicago and New York have become vital 
elements in the life of millions of Americans 
in every state of the Union. 


Frauds a Burden to Society 


HE wolves and the jackals, seeking profit 

without rendering service, assume truth 
and honesty and succeed only as far as they 
can maintain the assumption. It is true that 
the cost of commercial dishonesty, like the 
cost of all crime, is a serious burden to s0- 
ciety; yet the proportion of dishonest busi- 
ness is gratifyingly small—probably never 
approaching 2 per cent of the normal trans- 
actions of commerce. 

No business house can look for success if 
it is not known to be dependable; if its 
statements regarding goods and conditions 
cannot be accepted without qualification; if 
its prices are not honestly adjusted. So the 
business man who must try for success, finds 
this preeminent virtue almost forced upon 
him. He must be a man of integrity. 

Honesty is an outstanding characteristic of 
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the business man. Boston’s great fire of | F a Sane 
1872 provided a typical instance of what can 
be expected of business men. A bank with| |} 
loans of $1,250,000 outstanding lost not only | }} : a — — 
all of its books of account, but its notes and = { | 
negotiable paper as well. It had no evidence ns 
to prove who owed it money or the amounts > 
due. But the banks’ debtors, some of them Ss 
| seriously embarrassed because of property ee 
oa destroyed in the same fire, came promptly to us 
the the bank officials and made out new notes aS 
ffect which covered all but $10,000 of the orig- 54 
et A phase of this virtue which impresses 3% 
se itself upon the youngest employe is the im- aS 
he portance of trustworthiness, which is only By 
truth in action as well as in word. It has us 
—_ been my experience to receive many hun- ON 
bs dreds of applications from employers for ; 
“a assistants in their business, and I have never 
fess known one who did not rate, as the first bs 
het essential, this virtue of trustworthiness. 4 
t of Other requirements may be discounted or ie 
ents even waived, but this one never. No work- fe 
rem er, however slight his influence with the as 
mail management, can hope either to progress or ws 
so to retain his place so long as he lacks trust- ¢ 
) worthiness or fails to show his devotion to it 
y, is truth. Truth is the first of the virtues Xx 
t a actually inculcated by business and the one s% 
desi of greatest significance. 
- the Business Man Is Not Lucky 
val = business man does not stumble upon 
the a fortune; there is no possibility of his 
eens “striking oil’ and having wealth poured upon 
ites him by the lavishness of nature. His success 
with comes only as a result of unremitting, per- 
say sistent effort—effort concentrated on the 
the business in which he is engaged. It happens, 
‘ure, then, that the virtue of persistence is one 
of the great principles inculcated by busi- 
their ness. The lesson that must be learned is 
hem that of finding the good and holding fast to 
fore it—and this involves much more than merely 
“sticking to the job.” 
l we American business men are sometimes ac- | 
al of cused of a narrow concentration on their 
upa- trade, of inability to think or talk of other 
inte subjects. It is not surprising if this should 
ount occasionally be true, for not every man 
ime knows how to meet the imperative demands 
»s it of business without giving his entire self to W. 
the task. But persistence, concentration, ORK IN ROGRE SS 
ruth, does not mean absorption, and even the 
aker most eager business man finds time for fam- 
in & ily, friends, church and society. Persistence : 
the is a virtue; absorption is a vice. Business Steam Power Stations equipped 
ronl teaches persistence, shows it to be essential f b : ki de of: be i 
vital to success, but does not require the ex- Oe Dug -s = o el, 
cans travagance of absorption. The business man Water Power Developments 
learns that he must not be indifferent to the 6. Le . ne 
many relations outside his vocation; such Transmission Lines, Industrial 
indifference would itself prove a serious Plants, Buildings. 
rofit handicap to his commercial progress. 
ruth One of the broadest of virtues may be 
they designated as courtesy. By courtesy, a 
that virtue distinctly induced by business, I mean 
the much more than politeness, polish, or any 
a surface exhibition of good manners. These | 
reall are not unimportant, but they are not of 
eves ie  yeny interest * — “heart 
sail action,” the root meaning of courtesy. 
ee In addition to these surface indications, INCORPORATED 
on I include under the head of courtesy all the aes ee ea 
its — between the individual and those DESIGN- BUILD y 
onl about him; relations between employer and OPERATE 
i: if employe, such as methods of payment, work- ' 
‘the ing conditions, vacation allowances and INANCE 
ands recognition of organizations; relations be- NEW YORK, 120 Broadway y CHICAGO, 38 So. Dearborn St. 
:pon tween competitors, between the business SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
man and his patrons or the public; and be-| | anes ) 
a tween co-workers. OSTON, 147 Milk Street | 
Courtesy to patrons is an accepted fun- eenenin }] 
When writing to Stone & Weester, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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Manufacturer 


BONDED 
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Superintendent Owner 


Owner: 
“Wait a minute—wait just a minute! All we want to 
know is—who’s responsible?” 
Manufacturer: 
“It’s up to the contractor. Our materials were O. K.” 
Contractor: 
“Up to me nothing! My men did the best they could 
with what you gave us—it went bad on the job.” 
Superintendent: 
“The old buck-passing game, which gets us —nowhere!”’ 


T TAKES only two people to “pass a buck.”” You know 

how it goes. If Factory & Co. manufactures a flooring and 
Layer & Co. (an independent contractor not responsible to 
Factory & Co.) lays the floor, then, when things go wrong— 

Factory blames it on Layer; Layer blames it on Factory; 
and you get nowhere. Contrast these evasions with the 
straightforwardness of the BonpED FLoors proposition—one 
responsibility from factory to finished floor. 

One responsibility :-— 

1. Because we manufacture our own materials 
—and manufacture them well. 

2. Because we install these materials ourselves 
—or through approved distributors for whose 
work we accept full responsibility. 

Our responsibility begins at the factory—and it does not end 
when the last workman walks off the job. 4 Surety Bond 
against repair expense (issued by U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co.) is obtainable with every floor installed according to 
BonpeD FLoors specifications. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 
New York Philadelphia Cleveland 
Distributors in other principal cities 


San Francisco 


Boston Detroit 
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damental of business success. To his pa. 


| trons and the public the business man’s dut: 


is reasonably clear. No one now doubts the 
wrong of the misrepresentation of quality, 
of unfair prices, of adulteration or of syb. 
stitution, all of which were once commonly 
practiced. Ethical standards today are wel] 


_ established on these points. To succeed, the 





business man must develop and ever display 
this phase of courtesy 


Interest Shown in 
Old Firms 


\ HEN Mark Sullivan wrote a series of 

articles entitled “America’s Century. 
Old Family Firms,” he said that he hoped 
that they would show that there is in 
America much more pride in the antiquity 
of our business institutions and more senti- 
ment for the founders of these firms than is 





| commonly believed. 





From the volume of interest in the sub- 
ject which found expression in the time- 
honored custom of writing “letters to the 
editor,” it seems clear that Mr. Sullivan’s 
hope is a reality. 

There is an active concern in all sections 
of the country for the traditions of earlier 
days. Business men do not forget the past, 
even though the present and the future claim 
most of their attention. Excerpts from a 
few of the interesting letters received by the 
editor of NaTION’s Business bear out this 
statement. 

J. Zach Spearing, Representative from 
Louisiana, writes: 


I read with much pleasure in the April Na- 
TION’s Busrtness the article “America’s Cen- 
tury-Old Firms” by Mr. Mark Sullivan. 

I was particularly interested because Spear- 
ing & Company, Sail Makers, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, now operated by one of my broth- 
ers, Robert Spearing, was established in that 
city in 1817 by my grandfather, Henry Spear- 
ing. He was a sail maker in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and came to this country with his wife 
and several children in 1816 and established 
the firm in 1817. 

He operated it until his death, when his eld- 
est son, Henry Spearing and my father, John 
F. Spearing (of course also his son) succeeded 
to the business. Upon the death of Henry 
Spearing my father continued the business un- 
til his death, and it is now operated by my 
brother, Robert. 

The type of business conducted has changed 
a great deal with the advent and the increase, 
if not almost exclusive use, of steam-propelled 
steel vessels. While the business originally was 
confined exclusively to the making of sails for 
sailing vessels and continued in that exclusive 
line as long as was possible, a change or evo- 
lution was made necessary, but the business 
is still confined to manufacturing articles out 
of cotton duck. It is not often that a full 
set of sails is made at this time. 


The inquiry for data on old family firms 
west of the Alleghenies brought forth the 
following from Herman A. Finke, a consult- 
ing engineer of St. Louis: 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat acquired the 
St. Louis Republic some few years ago, which 
was the successor to the Missouri Republican, 
which began publication here in 1808, No 
doubt the Globe-Democrat still has the files of 
that paper. 

The oldest house in St. Louis that I know 
has been conducted by the same family and 
is now in existence is the Merrell Drug Co, 
(1830), wholesale druggist. The Meyer Broth- 


There are Bonvep Fioors to satisfy every business need, all of them quiet, econom- ers Drug Company, which started at Fort 
ical, good looking and permanent. We'll be glad to give you further information. Wayne, Ind., moved here in the early 70's. 
| The Mermod Jaccard Jewelry Company % 

Bonpep Fioors Company, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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perhaps the oldest in point of years but the 
principals have long since passed on and the 
line of succession is not in the same family. 
One of my distant relatives was at one time 
treasurer of that firm, having begun as an 
office boy. 

Among the oldest firms here now are these: 
Anheuser Busch Company, Aloe Optical Com- 
pany, Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Company, Boat- 
men’s Bank, Handlan Buck Mfg. Company, 
Merrell Drug Company, Laclede Gas Light 
Company, American Wine Company, John 
Deere Plow Company, Stanard Tilton Milling 
Company, Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Com- 
pany, Collier Lead Works, Newcomb Bros. 
Wall Paper Company. 


Wallace D. Bassford, of Washington, D. 
C., contributes an interesting account of the 
history of the Stark family and its connec- 
tion with the Delicious apple. He writes: 


I have been much interested in the articles 
concerning old businesses and old farms. They 
recalled to me one of the old and great insti- 
tutions of the country. It is hardly old as com- 
pared with some of those of New England, but 
it is about as old as anything that lies on the 
sunset side of the Mississippi. I refer to the 
Stark Nurseries, which gave to the world of 
apple lovers the wonderful Delicious apple. 
This institution is the largest of its kind in the 
world and is in its 110th year, while the 
fourth generation of the Stark family is guid- 
ing the business and the fifth generation is 
learning the ropes. 


Before Missouri Was a State 


N 1816, four years before Missouri was ad- 

mitted to the Union, Judge William Stark of 
Virginia, a cousin of Colonel John Stark of 
Revolutionary fame, rode out into the west, 
his saddle-bags bulging with the scions of the 
choice fruits. From that small beginning grew 
the tremendous business which ships fruit trees 
by the trainload and maintains its agencies, its 
experimental grounds and its orchards in all 
parts of the country and in some foreign lands. 
Judge Stark saw with prophetic eye that all 
that great western country would be in need of 
fruit trees—millions of them, 


The concern which bears his name still uses | 


the original farmstead, and many hundreds of 
acres besides, to grow its millions of trees. 


R. Sheldon Cross, agent for the Home 
Insurance Company writes from Fultonville, 
New York, to call attention to the record of 
his family in the conduct of its retail and 
insurance activities. Mr. Cross, in all prob- 
ability, conducts one of the oldest retail 
stores in the country. He writes: 


I would like to cite the record of some ac- 
tivities of my family. While my family has 
run only a small country retail business, still 
I do not think there are many with a like 
record. 

In 1820 my grandfather, Walter Cross, started 

in business as a county surveyor and insurance 
agent. Shortly after moving here he was elected 
a justice of the peace and served as such, as 
nearly as I can find out, about thirty years. 
He had three sons who located in this village. 
One of them, Walter B. Cross, was in several 
lines of business and also served as justice of 
peace for quite a few terms. My father, Wel- 
lington Cross, took over the insurance line, 
and also conducted a general store, starting same 
in March, 1864. This he conducted, until his 
death in 1918, when I took it over, conducting 
both the store and the insurance department. 
I have also served as a justice of peace for 
three terms of four years each. 
_ One thing I would like to call attention to 
Ils that the original insurance company, with 
which my grandfather started, is still repre- 
Sented in this agency. 

From this you can see that my family has 
written insurance for one hundred six years, 
conducted a general store for sixty-two years, 
and its members have represented the town 
m public life for over fifty years. 
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This Indicia, imprinted on mail in various colors and denomina 
tions of postage, is the sign of Faster Mail at Less Expense 
What is the Simplest, most Economical, and most Efficient way 
of mailing my mail? 
By mailing through the Standard Postal Permit System. 


What’s that system? 
One that automatically feeds; separates; imprints distinctive post mark, stamp 
mark, cancellation marks; counts; seals; and stacks mail at the rate of 10,000 
pieces per hour; 
A system that eliminates the purchasing, accounting for, affixing, cancelling, loss 
from, and general use of the adhesive postage stamp; 
A system that automatically gives you a postage account control of postage used by 
departments, day by day. 
Is it generally used by concerns mailing from a few hundred to 
many thousand pieces a day? 
Approximately 6% of all first class mail is mailed under permit privilege. 
What are some advantages of this Standard Postal Permit 
System? 
Eliminates lost postage and labor of handling postage stamps; expedites mail 
through your office and the post office; replaces hand sealing; eliminates cancel- 
lation at the post office; accounts for all mail sent through it. 
Tests show it produces more and faster returns from mailings, for its mail looks 
better and moves faster. 
How do I pay postage? 


Simply make a deposit at your post office against future postage. Send with the 
mail a statement of number of pieces mailed. Postage is charged against your 
deposit. It is most simple. 


How is this system operative ? 


Through the Standard Postal Permit 
and Sealing Machine 


Do I have to pay rentals for its use? 
No, you own your own equipment. It is a most simple, durable, and economical 
system—it pays for itself in a few months. 
Will you send me more information and your Postage Account 
Book (sent free) ? 
Yes. Simply return the slip below. 


Standard Mailing Machines Company 
Agencies in Principal Cities 


Simply Fill In and Mail 
Standard Mailing Machines Company 
Revere Parkway 
Everett, Mass. 

Please send Information on 


Postal Permit System ] Stamp Affixer Envelope Sealer 
Name hiaia ; Title ? 
Company 
Address . PE ES 
] My mail averages over 200 pieces a day. Send me your Postage Account Book, free. 





Other Standard Mailing Machines That Cut Costs 


STAMP AFFIXERS—Affix postage stamps, precancelled stamps, stickers, or 
labels to mail five times as speedily as by hand. 


ENVELOPE SEALERS—Sea! 1,000 letters for a cost of less than one cent, 
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When writing to STANDARD Maitinc Macuines Company please mention Nation's Business 
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The Romance of World Trade 


A Review by MERLE THORPE 


ining the page proofs of a most unusual 

book on world trade. This work of five 
hundred pages, profusely illustrated, (just 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York), is from the pen of Dr. 
Alfred Pearce Dennis, former Commercial 
Attache in our Embassies at Rome and Lon- 
don, later personal assistant to Secretary 
Hoover, and at present Vice-chairman of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission. 

That portion of the work which has to do 
with an analysis of the genius 
of American business is fa- 
miliar to our readers through 
a series of articles which ap- 
peared in NATION’s BUSINESS 
last year from the pen of Dr. 
Dennis. What the author 
has to say is out of the 
hard, bright world of personal 
observation rather than 
through the dimmer medium 
of what other people have 
said. 


A Picture of the Future 


HE reviewer in his time 

has thumbed over a score 
of treatises on world trade, 
emerging from the task not a 
little perplexed and baffled by 
the array of trade balances, 
budgetary inequalities and 
statistics of production and 
consumption. All of these 
figures, while they may be 
perfectly true the hour they 
are set down, cease to be 
long valid amid the fluid con- 
ditions of an ever-changing 
world. Dr. Dennis has writ- 
ten a book about world trade 
which may be regarded as a 
sound and fair picturization, 
today, and which will hold 
valid, we believe, for a good 
many years. 

His analysis has to do 
largely with the invisible in- 
fluences which lie back of our 
mechanical and engineering 
competence, along with such 
factors determining world 
trade movements as race, 
climate, geography. ‘What 
local conditions,” he asks, “in 
the case of the Italian penin- 
sula of the fifteenth century 
made the Genoese sailors, 
the Venetians Levant merchants, the Peru- 
gians captains of adventure, the Florentines 
bankers?” 

In this matter of trade physiognomies the 
picturization epigrammatically stated im- 
presses one as eminently sound and convinc 
ing. A thousand illustrations may be given 
of the author’s knack of vivid, charming 
presentation. “The symbol of Britain’s 
greatness,” he writes, “is a floating vessel 
propelled by wind or steam; the symbol of 
our rise to fortune is the blazed trail and the 
covered wagon. Our ways are the land ways 
of a great continent; Britain’s ways, the 
waterways of the great globe itself.” 

In discussing the strength of Britain in 
the trade of the world, he writes, ““Two huge 


I HAVE just had the privilege of exam- 


buildings in the heart of London symbolize 
in a way the commercial strength of Britain 
in the four corners of the globe. One is the 
Bank of England, the other Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral. The Bank of England is a low, 
squat, windowless pile of stone and mortar, 
with all the architectural grimness of a 
fortification. It is indeed a fortification— 


the financial citadel of the world’s financial 
center. Hard by is Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
representing the spiritual strength, char- 
acter and aspiration of an indomitable race. 





The invincible honesty of the British trader 
is an immaterial thing but a precious asset 
in the markets of the world. The banking, 
insurance, brokerage and commercial intelli- 
gence enterprise of this planet focuses in a 
circumscribed area of 14,000 inhabitants 
known as The City in that great agglomera- 
tion of eight million inhabitants called Lon- 


don. 
Center of World Finance 


| OWN in The City, the entrance to 
which has been nominally guarded 
for centuries by Temple Bar; the world’s 
great financial transactions are centralized. 
In dark, narrow, winding streets, such as 
Mincing Lane, the rubber interests of the 


world are concentrated. In Mark Lane the 
world’s most powerful wheat brokers find 
their headquarters. Down in Saint Mary’s 
Axe, just back of the Bank of England, cen. 
ter great export houses specializing in the 
trade with India, China, South America 
South Africa and Australia. ; 
You thread your way through such crooked 
thoroughfares as Threadneedle, Leadenhall 
or Fenchurch Street, craving speech with 
some powerful international merchant or 
broker. You climb up three or four flights 
of dark stairs and are con- 
ducted, after many twistings 
and turnings through narrow 
passageways, to the inner of- 
fice of the great man. Here 
he sits in a cubby-hole hardly 
larger than the cabin of a 
transatlantic liner. Mayhap 
a single window gives out 
upon a grimy court in which 
the stark black boughs of 
trees gloom through the 
murky, fog-laden air. One 
hardly senses the mighty life 
that beats in this circum- 
scribed area, just as it is 
difficult to believe that the 
stunted and blackened trees 
will blossom into life and put 
forth their delicate green 
foliage in the springtime. 


The Signs of Success 


“TT IS all so different from 

the spacious office of the 
prosperous American _ busi- 
ness man, with its steel en- 
gravings, expensive rugs and 
mahogany desk embellished 
with push buttons. It was 
said of the brave Admiral 
Coligny that his life lacked 
nothing but success. In 
somewhat the same way it 
may be remarked of the Brit- 
ish business man’s methods 
that he seems to lack every- 
thing but success. He ac- 
tually does succeed, and for 
400 years, since the trade 
guilds of London memorial- 
ized the efforts of Elizabeth 
Tudor to build up foreign 
trade, the British trader has 
stood at the head of his 
class.” 

The author has many 4 
little tale to tell out of his 
experience of six years abroad as an eco- 
nomic investigator. This is a sample from 
his chapter entitled, “Colorful Cotton.” 

“It is dangerous to prophesy about cotton, 
yet some tips have turned out more than 
well. In February, 1913, Fuller Callaway, 
the Georgia cotton grower and spinner, was 
talking to Lord Kitchener in Egypt. Kitch- 
ener was complaining of the ravages of the 
pink bollworm. 

“Why don’t you breed a quick-maturing 
cotton?’ suggested Callaway. E 

“ “We have a cotton now that matures m 
one hundred and eight days.’ 

“We can beat you on that,’ declared the 
American. ; 

“My plant experts say it can’t be done, 
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From the Vast Sonus 
of the Pacific Northwest 


Douglas Fir 


PacificCoast Hemlock 


Western Red Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 


Mammoth timber, capa- 
ble of producing any size, 
grade, or quality of lum- 
ber that may be wanted. 

Structural lumber, 
shingles, siding, or fac- 
tory lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Mills at 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash- 
ington. 

Three Weyerhaeuser 
Mills on Tidewater at 
Everett, Washington. 

Three new mills being 
constructed at Longview, 
Washington. 

Nine complete manu- 
facturing units in Idaho. 

Three complete manu- 
facturing units in Min- 
nesota. 





NATION’S BUSINESS 


throughout the east 


N PORTSMOUTH, Rhode Island, on June 7th, the sec- 
ond of the three great Weyerhaeuser Lumber Distributing 
Plants on the Atlantic Seaboard will be opened for service. 


The first of these Weyerhaeuser Lumber Distributing 
Plants was opened in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1921. The 
third is now under construction in the Port of Newark, New 
Jersey, only 7 miles as the crow flies from the New York 
City Hall. 


Serving 30,000,000 People 


If you are living anywhere in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey, you are a member of the most 
concentrated community in America; 30,000,000 men, 
women and children. 


You can imagine the lumber requirements of so many 
human beings —and their greatest lumber supply today is 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


The two states of Washington and Oregon contain 50 
per cent of the total forest reserves of the United States. A 
sure resource of the finest kind of lumber for many 
generations. 


But—between the forests and you lies the whole breadth of 
the United States—3,000 miles! 


Three weeks, four weeks, by rail—a long costly haul. 


The Meaning of Weyerhaeuser Plants 
in the East 


Baltimore and Portsmouth today (and Newark in the near 
future) are stocked to the full with fine, wanted varieties of 
lumber. 

Back and forth through the Panama Canal go the Weyer- 
haeuser ships—moving the best forest products of the Pa- 
cific Coast right to the very door of the Eastern markets. 


A dream—a service unthought of even five years ago. 


A supply of lumber continuous for many years—with 
more and more mills being built to see that the people who 
depend upon us today shall have good reason to do so 
tomorrow. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber for 
boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the species and 


type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


“exceptional interest to Lumber Buyers & 


The three Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber _ Distributing 
Plants will comprise— 


A half mile of deep 


trackage. 

9500 feet of storage 
sheds holding 125,000,- 
000 feet of Weyerhaeuser 
lumber, ready for imme- 
diate delivery. 

25,000,000 feet of 
timbers. 3 re-manu- 
facturing plants. 

Cheaper water trans- 
portation. 

Lumber for almost ev- 
ery purpose shipped in 
24 to 48 hours. 

Quick delivery to deal- 
ers all over this section. 

Dealer’s turnover 
speeded up. 

He is never “out.” 

His investment is re- 
duced. Economy in 
piling room. 

Emergency stocks for 
railroads and big indus- 
tries. 

All around an achieve- 
ment in better service at 
lower cost, of intimate 
personal value to every- 


y. 

Supplied by fleet of 
Weyerhaeuser-ownedand 
Weyerhaeuser-operated 
ships carrying cargoes of 
Weyerhaeuser lumber via 
the Panama Canal to Bal- 
timore, Portsmouth, and 
(soon) to Newark. 

Economical watertrans- 
portation instead of cost- 
ly rail haulage. 





Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 285 Madison Ave., New York; 812 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and Portsmouth, Rhode Island; and with representatives throughout the country. 





When writing to Weyvernaruser Forest Propucts please mention Nation’s Business 
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**The Travel Triumph’’ 


We believe our New Style Observation-Club Cars are the finest ever built for travel com- PETE nw 
fort; ladies’ lounge, shower, maid; men ’s shower, barber and valet; luxurious chairs, thecountry, 
Leaves large, high windows for mountain sight-seeing. The new style observation platform the train, 
Chicago is wer" shaded by day, with adjustable searchlight for sight-seeing by night. a's. Sa 
¥ a.m Extra wilds "P.T. Ms, 
daily Comforts—No Extra Fare St. Prat Henn. 


Northern Pacific Railway. 
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Perhaps you’d like to hand 
This Coupon 


toa friend of yours .... 


To the UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


| 
Kindly enter the name of the undersigned to receive thirty-six numbers of Nation’s I 
Business, one each month, and, in addition at no extra charge, one copy each year of the | 
official transcript containing the addresses delivered by important business and government | 
leaders at the annual U. S. Chamber of Commerce Convention in Washington, together | 
| 


with, on request, an annual index of the contents of the preceding year’s numbers. | 
enclose remittance for $7.50, which pays in full including postage for the above. 
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Kitchener said, with military precision, 
“Callaway cabled to his manager in La. 

grange, Georgia, to rush five pounds of 

Truitt seed to Kitchener in Egypt. 

“The next summer Kitchener cabled 
Callaway, ‘You're right. Picking cotton 
eighty-six days after your seed were planted’ 
The introduction of early-maturing cotton 
has saved the Egyptian growers millions of 
dollars. 

“Three days after the war broke out Calla. 


| way found himself in London unable to ge. 
/cure passage home. 


He went to his friend 
Kitchener for help and through his good 
offices secured steamship booking to New 
York. At that time spot cotton was selling 
at nine cents in New York with a glut of 
finished goods in the world’s market. 

“How many months will the war last? 
queried Callaway. 

““Put it at years instead of months,’ re. 
| plied Kitchener. ‘It will be a war of ex- 
haustion. You can go home and build cotton 
mills and sell everything you can turn out in 
the next four or five years.’ 

“Callaway went back to Lagrange, Georgia, 


| put up great mills with cheap labor and 


| since, and made a fortune. 


| which to grow cotton. 


material, has run them night and day ever 
Referring to his 
prosperous state he is wont to remark, 1 
tipped Kitchener off as to the proper time in 
He tipped me to the 


| proper time in which to manufacture it.” 


The author takes us down to the docks 


of great ports such as Hamburg, Antwerp, 
| Liverpool, New York, “where lie evil smell- 


| by fish-eating sea fowl. 


ing tankers laden with crude petroleum or 
with blood from Argentine abattoirs. Rusty 
tramp steamers discharging guano deposited 
on rocky islets under blazing equatorial suns 
White ships bear- 


ing tropical fruits, squalling parakeets. A 


'score or more staple commodities borne 


thither in obedience to imperious human 
necessities. A thousand and one articles 
ministering to human luxury. The taste of 
civilized man spreads out fanlike in obedience 
to infinite cravings for the rare and unattain- 


| able.” 


Author. Analyzes Possibilities 


| HE UNDERTAKES to analyze the world 


| England, Italy, 


position of important countries such as 
France, Germany, noting 


'their characteristic commercial lineaments. 


| holder which will not burn. 





As of countries, so of commodities—the end- 
less back and fill of commodities in inter- 
national exchanges. 

Cotton is the world’s universal commod- 
ity. It would be hard to find a human being 
in all the length and breadth of this swarm- 
ing planet who does not touch cotton at 
some point or other. The Laplander barters 
a bit of fur for the cotton wick in the oil 
lamp that lights his wretched igloo. The 
tropical savage with a passion for adornment 
tattoos his naked body but begirds himself 
with a breechclout of cotton. Cotton for 
Mussolini’s black shirts. Cotton blooming 
into delicate forms of flowerlike beauty for 
pampered femininity. Cotton streaming fan- 
like into scores of new industrial channels. 

The positive cotton film turned out in one 
year by a single American mannfacturer of 
photographic supplies would girdle the earth 
more than five times at the equator. Mix 
cotton with sour milk and you get a cigarette 
Mix it with 
something else and you get a celluloid which 
flares up before the eyes. Mix a few 
pounds with nitric acid and you have aa 
explosive that will blow up a fort. 

World business is interpreted by Dr. 
Dennis as something to stir a man’s imagina- 
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tion. “Western civilization with its com- 
mercial life molded by an adventurous 
pioneering genius ever seeking to push aside 
the mysterious veil that divides the known 
from the unknown. The charm of life is 
mystery. That which lies ahead of the ex- 


plorer, the merchant adventurer, in all ages, | 
is the lure of the unknown—the struggle to | 


do something better than it has ever been 
done before. Up against the awful brevity 
of human life our impressions become mere 
peeps at the biograph. Certain of these im- 
pressions I am striving to reproduce. Im- 
pressions of movement, color, the efflores- 
cence of human genius in the traffickings of 
world commerce. 

“The mysterious forces which lie behind 
this restless flux comparable to the principle 
of endosmose and exosmose in chemistry 
whereby two liquids separated by a parch- 
ment pass through from one side to the 
other and intermingle.”’ 

The author points out that the spirit of 
our adventurous pioneering western civiliza- 
tion is best expressed in the word “mobility.” 
“Our western life runs on high gear. It de- 
mands swiftness of communication to which 
the answer is the telegraph, telephone, 
swiftly darting airplanes and Twentieth Cen- 
tury trains. 


The World Is Speeding Up 


7 lethargic ox yielded to the faster 
stepping horse on our highways and the 
horse in turn to the swift motor car. Rapid 
individual transportation for the millions. 
The protagonist in the epic, having become 
the richest man in the world, is hourly grow- 
ing richer. His name is like to outlive that 
of Julius Caesar. All of which gives some 
little point to Ruskin’s bitter epigram on 
the purpose of civilized man: “Whatever 
we have—to get more. Wherever we are— 
to go somewhere else.” 

“Humanity pushing, stumbling, trampling 
forward—life fermenting, boiling over, 
coursing through new channels. The pulse 
of western civilization beats high, rivalries 
are keener, the pace quicker. We work 
fast and travel faster and it is as difficult to 
establish ‘equilibrium as it is to deal with 
quicksilver. 

“As yet we are under no necessity for 
throwing off an outer rim of population and 
thus competing on even terms with the 
British or Germans in securing foreign trade 
through establishing permanent personal con- 
tacts. We enjoy a clear superiority, how- 
ever, in our genius for conquering time and 
space. We are building time- and labor-sav- 
ing machines for the world. We are off- 
setting the trade handicaps of high wages, 
long distance negotiations, foreign language, 
imperfect knowledge of the foreign cus- 
tomer’s psychology by American manufactur- 
ing genius. 

“As a result of our technique of mass 
production, of pooled energies, we sprinkle 
foreign highways with our motor cars, in- 
stall our typewriters and adding machines in 
foreign counting rooms and place our sew- 
ing machines, phonographs and radio sets in 
foreign homes. We can do this, first, be- 
cause of the superior efficiency of the Amer- 
ican workman; second, because we can re- 
coup our losses in high wages through the 
economies of mass production and third, be- 
cause our mechanical and inventive genius 
is always adding new values and refinements 
to the products of American industry.” 

_ It: strikes me that Dr. Dennis’s treatise 
is about the most vivid} readable, and au- 
thoritative contribution to the literature of 
world trade that has appeared for some time. 
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A Mathews Conveyer 
System in the plant of the 
Henderson Sugar Refinery, New Orleans. 


é Built for the Job 


— Mathews Conveyers 


N YOUR planning to make your plant processes mone com- 

pletely mechanical, especially the handling of material§ taw and 

in work, do not underestimate the value or overestimate the 
cost of having your equipment built to fit the specific job. 


When Mathews engineers size up your plant for a conveyer sys- 
tem itis built to handle your goods and to meet your conditions. 


There are no compromises and no misfits in a Mathews installa- 
tion. Every necessary factor is amply provided for without unnec- 
essary elaboration and at a cost to you which is quickly returned. 


This return comes from the elimination of waste motion, the 
lowering of production costs, the speedingup of related—and often, 
unrelated — operations, as well as from better conditions for the 
men who have been doing your lifting and carrying. 

Give the Mathews Representative an opportunity to check over 
your flow-sheets and show you how Mathews Conveyer Systems 
will do for you the things we claim for them. 

And they will keep on doing them economically and con- 
tinuously over a period of years—performance guaranteed by 
Mathews in-built quality. 

Wire, phone or mail the coupon. 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, Ellwood City, Pa. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Anderson, S. C., New Orleans, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 
Increase Plant Profits 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, Ellwood City,Pa. 
We are interested in mechanical handling for 
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When writing te 





You may have your representative call. 
Firm . 
. . - > > % 
Individdate 


Address = 
N. B. 6-26 


MatHeEws Conveyver Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Look for this trademark. It 

identifies the original and 

only genuine Art Metal 
Steel Office Equipment. 





a 
: 7) 


In addition to the stand- 
ard Olive Green finish, Art 
Metal is available also in 
Mahogany or Walnut. 


When writing to Art Meta, ConstTrucriem 
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—We have 
YOUR office in mind. 


WE have your office in mind 
because we know that the 





have. Piece by piece you can 
build an office which will give 


Art Metal line, with its com- 
pleteness and flexibility of ar- 
rangement, can give you a 
better looking, more efficient 
office. 


you a lifetime of continuous 
satisfactory service. Fire-resist- 
ing, space-saving and durable, 
its capacity to serve you is 
unlimited. 


me rary me ——" — Start with Art Metal even if 
rt Metal line that any office = You only require a desk or a 


equipment need you are ever file. Begin building now the 
likely to experience can be nifies YOU have tt wee 
met in permanent and attrac- Visit the Art Metal store in 
tive steel. your city and have them show 
you the equipment best suited 
to your needs—and how sur- 
prisingly little it costs. 





And you don’t have 
to wait until you can 
furnish your entire 
office. Any single unit 
of Art Metal will har- 
monize with whatever 
equipment you now 


Send for 
This New Complete Catalog 


Made by the pioneer manufacturers of 
steel office equipment, Art Metal is the 
most complete line of steel office equip- 
ment in the world, embracing over 300 
different items—from desk trays to safes. 
Acopy of this Catalog, describin the 
complete Art Metal Line in il, 
should be in your possession. It will 
gladly be sent you on request. 


Art “\ata 


Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








‘TION Cc ® ? . . 
0. please mention Nation's Business 
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The Nation’s|Progress Through Management 


By HOMER D. SAYRE 


* 
B Uu S ] nh CSS M a I) Commissioner, National Metal Trades Association 


Is the most efficient 
wn the world 


Because—He knows 
when to relax 


He has perfected the mechan- 
ical efficiency of his Industry 
or his Organization. He knows 
the Science of Costs, Produc- 
tion and Placement. 








HE HUMAN MA- 


marvelously con- 
structed and valu- 
able machine in 
business. It needs 
constant care and 
| an occasional 

| overhauling just 
— the same as fac- 
tory equipment. 


Leaders of Industry, Captains of 
Finance are more and more insist- 
ing that the men charged with high 
responsibility, take the time to go 
over their machinery under the 
supervision of an expert to find out 
whether or no all is well with the 
man within the man. 


THE MINERAL BATHS OF 
MOUNT CLEMENS 


are especially equipped to give 
the rest, relaxation and medi- 


cal advice which will prevent : 

» $ | “It is the function of management to coordinate the efforts of capital and labor toward greater producti 

— break down in Human | efficiency.” The wheels of industry must be kept going, and management works out the ways and meats 
ears. 




















COMPARATIVELY short time ago in- people. It is the function of managemet | 
i \ 





dustry was considered to be divided to coordinate the efforts of labor and capiti 
into two separate camps—capital and toward greater productive efficiency pf 
‘labor. This condition no longer obtains. dollar invested and workman _ employe. 


Address inquiries to 


BOARD OF COMMERCE 


essigie Oe naire | Today industry is made up of three distinct Management’s function is, of course, the 
oe ; yt See | departments—capital, labor and management. most important of all, though it would be 
aoe | Capital represents ownership and may be ineffective were it not for the cooperati 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 








| one individual or thousands upon thousands' of the others. Its responsibilities are three 
of stockholders, many of whom are or- fold: 





Unsurpassed hotel service 





Goting, Foaheing. Riding dinarily considered as part of the labor or First, to the ownership, to see that #@ 

onderfu ives an : ea , . _ : : 

emtniey eniian Iroc Getvelt management group. adequate return is made for the money ® 
Labor represents the human element of _ vested. 

production and may be a small gang of un- Second, to labor, to see that the produt 


skilled laborers or a huge organization of tive effort of the individual workman is com 
thousands of people ranging from the porter pensated for by adequate wages. 
who sweeps the floors to the research en- Third, to the general public, to see thi 
gineer, who designs new processes or ma-_ the price of the manufactured product ® 
chines. Labor, through stock ownership in kept as low as possible. 
the industry in which it toils, may also be Only a relatively small percentage of mati 
considered as a part of the capital group. increased power of production is made pi 
Management represents the control of in- sible through the individual efforts of th 
dustry and may be a single foreman or a workman. What do you suppose would b 
| complex staff organization of hundreds of _ the price of an ordinary box of carpet tack 











{ER Mount CLeMens, Micuican, please mention Nation’s Business 
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Hotels 


_of which much is expected 


CH 


HE reputation of these hotels is, in 
one way, something of a handicap. 
But that very handicap keeps them grow- 
ing and improving all the time. 
For the Statler-operated houses have 
a reputation for service that is hard to 
live up to in every instance. Little things 
which would pass unnoticed in the 
average hotel are causes for complaint 
in a Statler. Inconveniences which, even 
in his well-ordered home, a man lets pass 
unnoticed, become grave lapses from good 
service in a house 


plaintin one of our hotels, you have only 
to make it known to someonein authority 
and you'll get prompt adjustment and 
satisfaction. Permanent instructions to 
all Statler employees are to “always 
fully satisfy the guest whom you are serv- 
ing, or turn the transaction over to your 
superior immediately.” 

So, expect more of us in service, just 
as you do in “more for your money.” 
We’re everlastingly on the job, trying to 
see that you get it; and our percentage 

of success is high 





that talks about ™ 


‘~ — enoughto makeus 








“Statler Service.” 

We're proud of 
that reputation, of 
course,even if it is 
hard to live up to. 
And we continue 
to promise you 
that, if you have 
cause for com- 





Values, Values! 


EVERY room in these hotels, 
whatever its price, has pri- 
vate bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head readin 


Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels: 


Rates are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, 


and from $4 in New York. For two people, these rooms are $4.50 in Cleveland 
and St. Louis; $5 in Detroit; $5.50 in Buffalo, and $6 in New York. 


Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis; 
from $6.50 in Buffalo, and from $7 in New York. 
OF 41 





Boston’s Hotel Statler is Building: 


A new Hotel Statler is under construction in the uptown district of Boston—to 
be opened late this year, with 1300 rooms, 1300 baths. 


And an Office Building: 


Adjoining the hotel will be the Statler Office Building, with 200,000 sq. ft. of 
highly desirable office space; Rental Managers, W. H. Ballard Co., 45 Milk St., 
Boston. 


STATLER 


keep the promise 
outstanding. 


S00NatLn 


P.S. The experienced 
traveler plans his route to 
bring him to a Statler on 
Saturday—for an extra 
comfortable week-end. 





Hotel 
Pennsylvania 
‘New York 


The largest hotel in the world 





ha lamp, and other unusua 
conveniences. A _ morning 
paper is delivered free to 
= every guest room, Club 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


—with 2200rooms, 2200 baths. f* 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 
33d Streets, directly opposite 
the Pennsylvania Station. A Bug 





breakfasts—of a la carte excel- 








lence. Each hotel hasacafe- all the comforts and conver 
— ya hoc meter or iomenp of other Seocieres ne 
th, besides its regular din- with the same policies o 
ing rooms. All articles at courteous, intelligent and 
a news standsare sold at street- 3 d helpful service by all em- % 


Statler-operated hotel, with 








And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~ New York 


When writing to Stratifr Hotes for reservations please mention Nation's Business 
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'BLOXONEND 
C 





FACTORY FLOORING that 

combines end grain durability 

with lasting smoothness—that’s 
BLOXONEND. 


In the plant illustrated above, Blox- 
onend has been in service for over 
seven years. Other floorings in the 
same building have been replaced 
several times in that period. Blox- 
onend will last as long as the build- 
ing and require no maintenance— 
that’s ECONOMY! 

Bloxonend’s smoothness means faster and 
safer trucking between departments— wear 
and tear on trucking equipment minimized 


—a comfortable working surface assured. 
That's EFFICIENCY! 


Bloxonend comes in 8 ft. lengths and is 
laid over old or new concrete or wood 
floors without interrupting operations. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘‘M’’. 


CARTER BLO XONEND 


FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Representatives in all principal cities 


BLOXONEND 


82s, FLOORING si. 


. 
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if they had to be made by hand? The 
largest part of industry’s productive capacity 
is made possible by inventive genius and by 
mianagement. Isn’t it time that we began 
to give some credit to management for the 
tremendous part which it has played in the 
upbuilding of American industry? 

What are the facts? 

From 1899 to 1923 the total value of pro- 
duction has increased 185 per cent and in- 
stalled primary power has increased 229 per 
cent while the number of wage earners in 
the same period increased only 90 per cent. 
Power per wage earner has increased 75.9 
per cent since 1899. 

Average hours of work per wage earner 
have been reduced more than i0 per cent 
since 1909. Wages paid per wage earner 
up to 1919, and thereafter, have increased 
more than the net value of products per 
wage earner. 

In all, the installed power has increased 
relative to the number of workers. In nearly 
all, the total wages paid have kept pace with 
or exceeded in their increase the net value 
of product. 


Steel Industry Shows Way 


pani progressive modernized method 
can do is graphically shown in the iron 
and steel industry—an Open Shop Industry 
by the way. While wage levels are now 
about 140 per cent above the pre-war level, 
the average price of products is at present 
only 37 per cent higher than in 1914. In 
other words, while wages of iron and steel 
workers are nearly two and a half times as 
large as they were before the war, average 
prices of iron and steel products have risen 
only about one-third. 

In the automobile industry, another Open 
Shop industry, average prices of machines 
are 29 per cent lower than in 1913, though 
the wage levels are about 129 per cent higher 
than they were before the war. Similar 
conditions are found in other Open Shop 
industries, also in the public utilities, where 
wages are about 116 per cent higher than 
in 1914 while the cost of gas and electricity 
for domestic consumption is only about 20 
per cent higher in price. 

Conversely we find that while wage levels 
in the Anthracite Mining Industry are 192 
per cent higher than the pre-war level, the 
selling price of the product is 102 per cent 
higher. 

The conclusion then is that this tendency 
toward rising “real wages,” has been brought 
about, not by any pressure exerted by or- 


ganized labor, but by an advance in ad- 
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ministrative method and technical efficiency. 

If we study the relative changes in ; 
and prices in the major American indys. 
tries since the pre-war period this picture 
emerges: The major manufacturing indus. 
tries may be divided roughly into three 
groups in respect to the relative changes jp 
wages and prices of their products singe 
1914. First, there are a group of industries 
in which wages and prices have risen rela. 
tively at the same great rate. These are the 
highly unionized industries such as buildj 
trades, coal mining, clothing. Second, there 
are a group of industries in which w, 
have risen relatively greatly but prices haye 
risen but little or even fallen. These indys. 
tries are, as a rule, little unionized at present 
and show, in some cases, a marked decline 
in unionization since 1920. Such ar, 
notably, the iron and steel, automobile, 
chemical, silk, foundry and machine shop, 
paper and pulp and agricultural implements 
and some others. Finally, there are a few 
industries, notably those more or less qj. 
rectly connected with agriculture and food 
production, in which the earnings of workers 
have risen but little and prices also relatively 
little. 

Disregarding for the moment the last 
group, in which the improvement of produc. 
tive efficiency has encountered fundamental 
obstacles and which are little susceptible to 
unionization, it appears that at least one of 
the fundamental factors affecting the relation 
between wage and price levels is the extent 
of organized union power in the various i- 
dustries. 


High Wages at High Cost 


YWyeee labor organization has success- 
fully resisted the application of im- 
proved methods it has succeeded in securing 
high wages at the expense of high prices. 
Where, however, industrial management has 
effectually taken the initiative in the reduc- 
tion of unit costs through the application of 
scientific principles two things have hap- 
pened, which may be inter-related. 

First, costs have been relatively reduced. 
This has made possible a relatively great 
increase in wages. 

Second, the rise of wages, proceeding 
naturally from increased productive efi- 
ciency, has weakened the case for the labor 
organization. 

The réle of the labor organization has 
further been weakened simultaneously 
through the effectiveness of the very agency 
by which productive efficiency has been in- 
creased, and that is, management. 

















A City’s Bridges. 


xr BLroxonenp FLoorinG Company please mention Nation’s Business 


Reproduced from an etching by Anton Schutz 


COURTESY MANUFACTURERS NEW 
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GRAHAM 


NATION’S 


the > - 
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Graham Brothers latest and most im- 
pressive achievement—the G-BOY! 


A one ton truck embodying entirely 
new ideas in design and balance and 
selling at an astonishing price. 


Extraordinary purchasing power and vast 
production made the G-BOY possible. 


Largest exclusive truck manufacturers 
in the world, Graham Brothers buy and 
build in enormous volume. 


The price and quality of the GBOY 


illustrate the extent to which buyers 
benefit by this volume and its resultant 
economies. 


The G-BOY is the most important con- 


BUSINESS 





BROTHERS 
TON TRUCK 





tribution in years to the cause of Better 
Transportation at Lower Cost. 


A new system of weight distribution 
effects a revolutionary improvement in 


balance. 


The compact wheelbase tacilitates ease 
of handling and yet affords unusually 
generous body capacity. The truck is 
gracefully low, with steel spoke wheels 
and 30 x 5 truck type cord tires. 


Dodge Brothers engine is the standard 
power unit, with a new heavy trans- 
mission that has proved its quality in 
greater capacity types. 

The entire truck, in fact, is built to out- 
live and out-perform trucks costing 
hundreds of dollars more. 


Bodies for the G-BOY—and for Graham Brothers complete line of Trucks and 
Motor Coaches—are built in Graham Brothers own factory at Evansville, Ind. 
—the most modern plant of its kind in America. Whatever your requirements 
may be, a suitable body is immediately available at an attractive price. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansviie ~D E TR O IT — stockton 


tvisiton of 


DonGge BroTrrears. inc 


GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED— TORONTO, ONTARIO 





CHASSIS 





F.0.B. DETROIT 





3» Gm 018) 01633 


BROTHERS DEALERS. EVERY WHERE 


When writing for further information about GranaM Brotuers Trucks please mention Nation’s Business 
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“We need 
still further effort 


against all the 
various categories” 


of WASTE 


SAD President Coolidge be- 
fore the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York State. 


True! While industry has) 
made notable progress toward 
the elimination of waste, yet 
FURTHER EFFORTS ARE)! 
NECESSARY, to insure sound 
economic conditions. 





J 
} 


Wasteful cleaning practices 
must go. Already over 18,000 
plants in more than 300 lines | 
of industry are using Oakite 
cleaning materials and meth-| 
ods, because they have found 
that OAKITE eliminates the 
waste in cieaning. | 


OAKITE Service Menare ready 
to prescribe better cleaning for | 
your plant. They will consult 
with you at any time. Get in| 
touch with them. 


These booklets give you the facts: 


No. 879. Cleaning Waste and Wiping Cloths. | 

881. Modern Metal Cleaning. 

995. The Removal of Quenching and 

Tempering Oils. 

997. Wet Finishing Textiles. 
1042. Modern Cutting and Grinding. | 
1053. Service Stations, Garages, Paint | 

Shops. 
1130. Oakite in Institutions. 
1182. Cleaning in Dairy Industry. | 
1216. Automobile, Truck, Tractor, and | 
Airplane Mfrs. 
1222. Cleaning inRailroadand CarShops. 
1251. Cleaning in Hotels. 


; 








Oakite Service, Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located at:— 





Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, *Bos- 

ton, Bridg report, * Brook lyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, 

N,. , *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, | 
Ohio, *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des | 
Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., *Grand Rapids, | 
Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Kansas City, *Los | 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, | 
*Montreal, Newark, New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, 

Cal., Peoria, Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., | 
*Portiand, Ore., Providence, Reading, *Rochester, Rock- | 
ford, Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, 

Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Utica, *Vancouver, B. C., 

Williamsport, Pa., Worcester. 


* Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning » Materials ane Methods | 


OAKITE Is epee BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CC | 
24A THAMES ST... NEW VORK NY 
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“England’s Railroad Muddle” 


e EN I read the leading article in 
the issue of NaATION’s BUSINESS 
for February, written by Edward 


Hungerford, under the title of ‘England’s 
Railroad Muddle,’ I could not but feel that 
the author had perhaps over-emphasized the 
difficulties and disadvantages of railway 
amalgamation in England, and had under- 
emphasized the benefits.” 

Thus writes Julius H. Parmelee, director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the editor of NaTiIon’s 
Business. To quote Mr. Parmelee further: 

“Like Mr. Hungerford, I spent several 
weeks in England myself last summer, and 
had the opportunity of discussing the Eng- 
lish railway situation with a number of the 


| highest English railway officials, as well as 


some of the lesser employes; and others 
familiar with the situation. They talked 
frankly, yet gave me a picture quite dif- 
ferent from that painted by Mr. Hungerford. 


English Railroader Retorts 


Bt WISHING to depend on my own 
information or opinion in this matter, 
I sent Mr. Hungerford’s article to Mr. C. E. 
R. Sherrington, Secretary of the Railway In- 
formation Bureau in London, an organization 
that is maintained by the English railways 
for the accurate compilation and dissemina- 
tion of railway statistics and facts. 

“T asked Mr. Sherrington to give me a 
frank and dispassionate comment on the 
article. He has done so, and gives me per- 
mission to quote him as follows: 


At the end of his second paragraph, Mr. 
Hungerford says: “He has made his railway 
omelet. Yet already he is ready to unscramb!e 
it.” This statement is not correct. It is yn- 
questionable that there is no one in this country 
who desires to go back to the pre-grouping 
position. 

Although service may not be what it was, 
one has to remember that greater control and 


|the combination of railways was the alterna- 


tive to nationalization and every one agrees 
| that it was a step in the right direction. Un- 
| like your American railways, our lines in the 
| old days refused to standardize their rolling 
loading gauges and stores. 

In his third paragraph, Mr. Hungerford says: 
“Tt had been in effect two years and a half, 
long enough for a fair test of its merits.” This 
again is by no means a correct statement. Ad- 
mittedly, two years in normal times should be 
| long-enough for a test but, so far, it has been 
|a very unfair test; since the railways have been 
in the depths of the worst depression for 100 
years, which started the year before grouping 
commenced. 

The trouble has been that a cumulative policy 
of strictest economy both during and since the 
war, except for the years 1919 and 1920, has 


| brought the lines to such a position that no 
| further economies in capital expenditure could 


The only savings that can possibly 
through lower wage rates, which 
effect, cheaper prices and cost of 


be made. 
come are 
means, in 


| living and better organization. 


Mr. Hungerford, in his next paragraph, says: 
“Tt should better—or at least not lessen—the 
service given to the railroad patron and his 
As a matter of fact, the group- 
ing has very greatly increased the service given 
to the “railroad patron”; the train mileage fig- 
ures alone bear this out. 

Trains are very much heavier as a whole, are 
more frequent, and the only loss to the patron 
has been in the lack of esprit de corps and the 
politeness which come from it and this is bound 
| to result when six companies are merged into 
one. We hope this change is only of a tem- 


porary nature, but the larger the area the rail. 
way serves, the more difficult it is to keep up 
this local esprit de corps. 

Mr. Hungerford points out in his very next 
paragraph the economies of railroad consolida. 
tion, viz., the abandonment of duplicate lines 
and stations, cutting out duplicate trains and 
the lessened pay-roll that ensues. 

He goes on to say that no stations had been 
abandoned, “on the contrary, the three separate 
stations still stood almost within a stones 
throw of each other at Leeds, while a similar 
situation, only worse, exists at Manchester, . and 
one nearly as bad at Liverpool.” 

It is rather surprising to find a+railway ay- 
thority speaking in this sort of way because a 
great many stations have been closed, but the 
three cases he specifically mentions are all work- 
ing to more than capacity and it is obviously 
impossible, without colossal capital expenditure, 
to eliminate any large stations which are work. 
ing to full capacity unless you build one com- 
bined station to take all traffic. 

There is a general feeling against union sta- 
tions in this country, and the one at Liverpool 
is a particularly bad case for him to quote as 
the stations had to be cut out of solid sand- 
stone rocks and it wou'd cost many millions to 
alter this position. What he does not realize js 
that although the stations stand, train services 
have been switched from one to the other g0 
as to reduce extra running very considerably, 
A great many competitive services have been 
cut out, but it is just as impossible for us to 
eliminate trains on the east coast route between 
London and Edinburgh as it is for you to 
knock out all passenger traffic on the Lehigh 
Valley if the Lackawanna and the Lehigh should 
be consolidated, partly for the reason that the 
services given do not apply only to passengers 
travelling the whole trip. 

On the same page, Mr. Hungerford makes the 
following statement: “The Southern group is 
still compelled to run its full duplication of 
trains.” This statement is absolutely inaccurate, 
as a great many duplicate train services have 
been abolished in spite of the outcry from some 
stations on the more difficult route to operate, 


What Parliament Would Say 


BOUT the same railway, he says: “Of all 
these, only the Dover-Calais route is profit- 
able the year round, yet the Southern finds it to 
be a practical impossibility to abandon the three 
others, even in the unprofitable winter months. 
Southampton and Newhaven and Folkestone 
would have something to say about that. 
Members of Parliament from the southern 
counties would ask unpleasant questions of the 
Minister of Transport.” 

This statement is again far from correct. The 
boats from Newhaven serve a very different 
area of France from the Dover-Calais service 
(incidentally, it. is a cheaper one to travel by 
owing to its longer sea-route). The Southamp- 
ton-Havre Service is an all-night crossing and 
again caters for a somewhat different type of 
passenger. 

It is safe to say that neither of these two are 
run at a loss. As a matter of fact an addi- 
tional service was started from Southampton 
last summer. 

The shorter sea-routes from Dover and 
Folkestone are, in actual fact, run at almost 
capacity right through the year, while the New- 
haven service carries the night mails. There 
was never any question of cutting out such 
different services as these and concentrating on 
one port. 

It is doubtful if the main line to Dover cou'd 
possibly carry the traffic, since in the London 
suburban area it is probably the most crowded 
of all the main lines entering London as fe 
gards density of traffic; in fact, it is at this 
present time being doubled at great expense. 

In order that Mr. Hungerford might have 
an opportunity to answer this comment on 
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orp of Makigneh Devest 

ment of i Corpore- 

tion, of Chteax well known as 

tage mange Sales Management 
agazine and of The Dartnell 

Monthly Sales Service. 


Says THE DARTNELL CORPORATION: 


1—About doing their own printing: 

“We are convinced, in the light of our figures, that there is a great 
deal of work which we have been doing in our printing department 
which we can do a lot cheaper on the Multigraph, even though prices 
in our own printing department run 25 per cent to 30 per cent less 
than we would pay an outside printer. 


2—About comparative costs: 


“You will be interested to know that our average cost on printing 
with the Multigraph is 20 cents a thousand as against 90 cents a 
thousand on a vertical printing press, the automatic press which we 
use in our Gordon printing department.” 


3—About Multigraph output and durability: 


“Tt might interest you to know that the original Multigraph which 
we purchased in November, 1917, is still at work in our Multigraph 
department, turning out work at the rate of 6,000 copies per hour; 
that it has been working day in and day out all that time. We now 
have three Multigraphs and are considering putting in the fourth, 





P 


but it seems especially interesting to me that a machine which is 
seemingly of light construction like the Multigraph will stand up 
under actual production almost as well as a very heavy printing 


press. 


4—About the Multigraph’s contribution to 
Dartnell Success: 

“In closing, I want to take this opportunity of qupreesine to you 
our great appreciation of the contribution which the Multigraph 
has made to the success of the Dartnell business. I don’t think I 
am stretching the point when I say that if it were not for the Multi- 
graph there would be no Dartnell Corporation today. 


’ y LA ry 


a 1E four paragraphs which you have just read are from a 
letter written to us by Mr. J. C. Alay, President of The 
Dartnell Corporation. All we need to add is the description of 
the printing Maultigraph, which you will find below— with a 
coupon for your convenience, and future profit. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 1806 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


rinting MULTIGRAPH 


USEFUL IN A SALES DEPARTMENT 

This book discusses printing from the Selling 
e as well as the saving viewpoint, quoting many 
interesting examples. Check the coupon below. 





The Printing Multigraph 


A high-speed rotary printing-press, power- 
driven. Equipment complete with typesetter 
occupies only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds auto- 
matically. Feeder holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets 
ordinary stock, any size from 3x 3 to 11x 14. 
Will take folded stock, cards, envelopes, etc. 
Machine prints direct from type or electro- 
types with printing-ink—colors if you wish. 
Saves 25% to 75% on a great range of 
printed pin td for business or advertising 
use. Can also be used for form-letter work. 
Other Multigraph models to suit the needs of 
any business. Ask for demonstration, 


Remarkable 
Book 


The book, “‘Do 
Your Own Print- 
ing,”’ is not only 
the most complete 
story of what the 
Multigraph is and 
does, but is alsoa 
valuable treatise 
on office printing 
which has grown 
out of many years’ 
experience by a 
great variety of 


business concerns. 






with The 





Mail With Your Letterhead To 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1806 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


(Place check mark in square) 
MULTIGRAL [] Send me the book, ““‘Do Your Own Printing.” 
(0 Notify your nearest office to arrange for dem- 
onstration of your printing Multigraph on 
my work. 
Nagte. ...). ....- -scseceesescsunneeeeeeene 
AGETCOUR. cin co cnccaccqannedessabeenennenaes 


Mail the coupon 


and you will receive a copy without 
charge or obligation of any kind. 





onuawanwenncamenunn N-B.-6-26 ... 


My Business is... 








When writing to Tue American MutrticrapH Sates Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A remarkable 


record 


for being 
RIGHT! 











4 hs PRESENT MARKET promises 
profits—for investors who choose 
the right securities. 


Let us send you a list of these secur- 
ities, together with interesting infor- 
mation about the Business Conditions 
Service. Authoritative,timely,exclusive, 
it has had a remarkable record for being 
right; the men who have been guided 
by it have not only made money—they 
have made a good deal of money. 


For years this Service has been pri- 
vately published. Now it is being made 
available to business and professional 
men generally. 


The coming months will afford 
money-making opportunities for those 
who are right. One single operation in 
the market at the right time will pay 
the small subscription fee many times 
over. Similarly, one wrong decision 
means a terrific penalty for not acting 
now. 


The coupon will bring you all the 
facts, er with a free sample bul- 
letin and the list of securities to buy 
for a profit. No salesman will call on 
you; there’s no cost, no obligation. Just 
write your name in the space below. 


—————— 


Bureau of Business Conditions 
i A Division of the 

| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
i 318 Astor Place, New York City 

i Without obligation, please mail me your cur- 
1 rent bulletin, together with information about 
{ the Business Conditions Service. Also the list of 
1 securities to buy now. 

i 

| 

i 

i 

i 
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his article, a copy of Mr. Sherrington’s letter 
was sent to him. Mr. Hungerford’s reply, 
as forwarded to the editor of NarTIon’s 
BUSINESS, runs thus: 


Mr. Sherrington’s letter to Mr, Parmelee, both 
amused and irritated me. It is about what one 
would expect a propagandist to send. The 
English railways having made a serious mistake 
are most loath to admit it. And they always 
particularly resent being criticized by an Ameri- 
can. 

But the facts of the matter remain precisely 
as I stated them in my article in NaTIon’s 
Business. The stations in the principal cities 
of Great Britain have not been consolidated and 
I notice that Mr. Sherrington admits that they 
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have not. And the services in few instances 
equal, to say nothing of exceeding, those of pre. 
war days. 

The trouble is that Mr. Parmelee and other 
railroad officers who go overseas to study raij- 
way conditions put themselves in the hands of 
the railway officers over there and only see what 
these people choose to show them. I went “on 
my own.” I traveled over 4,000 miles of the 
British railways and I talked with every rank 
of railroader, from general manager down to 
station agent and engineer. . . . The facts about 
the Channel ferry services I gained from the 
editor of an important railway trade journal 
in London who knew precisely what he was 
talking about. 

Therefore I'll stand pat. 








“Long Distance” and Odd Calls 





55 E IS not registered there. They 
cannot locate him.” 

This was the cheerless information 
an Omaha telephone operator had to pass on 
to a citizen who was calling a man at a well 
known New York hotel. The man placing 
the call in Omaha was not exactly pleased 
and told the operator he was sure his man 
was there and had registered on Friday. 
“He writes a peculiar hand,” he added, “‘and 
they often say he is not registered.” 

Armed with this tip, back went the Omaha 
operator over the wires to New York. An- 
other search in the big city hotel. No suc- 
cess. Finally one of the supervisors in the 
Omaha long distance office decided she’d 
“see what she could do.” She reached New 
York and the hotel clerk. She gave him 
the same old information. 

All too soon the clerk reported, “He didn’t 
register here Friday.” ‘Oh, yes, he did,” the 
operator replied. “Look for any one regis- 
tered from Omaha on Friday.” 

The clerk gave her two names but neither 
was the person wanted. Discouraged, but 
not defeated, the long distance girl rang the 
hotel clerk again. “Say,” he shouted, “I 
told you that man wasn’t registered. If you 
can find him in this hotel you are a better 
man than I am.” 

“Pick out the worst written names on the 
Friday register and see if you can’t make 
Zachary out of one of them.” Once more 
the register was consulted, while the opera- 
tor hoped against hope that her hunch would 
be rewarded. Soon the clerk grudgingly ad- 
mitted that he had found a name, written in 
an odd scrawl, which might be Zachary. 
Suppressing her elation, she rang Zachary’s 
room and, in the parlance of the famous 
mounted police, “got her man.” 


Operators Display Ingenuity 
To brief story, true in every detail, is 
characteristic of the ingenuity and per- 
sistence often employed by long distance 
telephone operators in completing a call. In 


'the majority of cases, of course, the parties 
| are more easily located. But there are many 


instances in which little information is avail- 


|able concerning the person desired, his ad- 


dress or where he might be located if not 
found where he is supposed to be. 
Such a call, for example, was placed in 


|New York to Saranac Lake, N. Y., for the 
| Riverside Inn, St. Regis or Berkley Hotel, 
‘the calling party asking for “Gertrude” or 


“Alex.” The operator at Saranac Lake re- 
quested Gertrude’s last name. The New 
York caller did not know it. The only in- 
formation he could give was that Gertrude 


ALEXANI 


had a brother named “Alex” and that she 
was so beautiful she could be picked out of 
a hundred Gertrudes. Also, if she had a car 
with her it was a Pierce. i 

Gertrude was not registered at any of the 
hotels. A girl answering her description, 
however, had been dining each day during 
the past week at the Berkley. The proprietor 
said that if she came in that day he would 
question her and see if she was Gertrude, the 
beautiful sister.of Alex. Sure enough, she 
was located and the New York man was 
overjoyed. 


Locating Travelers a Test 


Ast minute changes in business plans 
sometimes make it imperative to reacha 
person just as he is leaving a city by train. 
The Dash Company at Minneapolis placed a 
call for a man at Duluth. Several reports 
that he was out for a few minutes were re- 
ceived and finally, at 1.15 p. m., it was 
learned that he was leaving for Minneapolis 
over the Soo line on the 1.30 p. m. train. 
Calling the railroad station the operator had 
the man paged. At 1.28 he was still missing. 
A courteous railroad official informed the 
operator that the train stopped at Superior 
for one-half hour. 

The operator called the railroad station at 
Superior and left word for the man to call 
Duluth if he could be found on the train. 
He reported some time later from the 
Superior station and talked to Minneapolis. 

While most long distance calls are serious 
in nature there are some, of course, which 
are not without their humorous side. The 
businesslike young lady at the switchboard 
admits that now and then she gets a smile 
from bits of conversation that come to her 
ears as she completes and supervises the 
calls under her care. 

A guest at a St. Louis hotel made an 
urgent request that long distance follow up 
an important call he had placed for his wife. 
‘The lady finally answered and an attempt 
was made to start the conversation. The St. 
Louis operator quickly gathered, however 
that the husband was in no condition to talk 
coherently and diplomatically put the wife 
off. 

The operator then called the bell captain 
of the hotel and advised him that she was 
ready with an important long distance call 
for the guest in room so-and-so, but the 
guest didn’t appear able to talk. Would the 
bell captain help to get him in condition to 
speak? Sure he would! 

Soon the captain reported, “Ma’m! That 
man don’t want nothin’ to sober up on. The 
only think he’ll take is more licker!” 


»9ER Hamitton Institute please mention Nation’s Business 
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} alue IRST a generation of trouble-free 


service from one surface, then lifting 
and replacing ““‘bottom-side up’’ 
on a renewed base, and fifteen to 
twenty-five years more resistance to traffic 
—that’s just one of the reasons why vitrified 
brick asphalt-filled, makes the most eco- 
nomical pavement a community can select. 


For facts and figures taken from official 
public records proving this remarkable sal- 
vage value of the vitrified brick pavement, 
write for free book “TWO- 
SIDED VALUE.’’ Your 
copy will be gladly forwarded 


P av e by return mail. 
with VITRIFIED 








PAVEMENTS 





OUTLAST THE BONDS 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, ENGINEERS BLDG., CLEVELA? 





When writing to NationaL Pavinc Brick MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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BLAW-KNOX \ 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


Co ae: 


Biaw-Knox Multiple Unit Inspection Shed. Erected for the New York 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company at Stamford, Conn. 
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“All Purposes’ 


The Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Building 
is time saving, economical construction 
for the smallest handy house or the largest 
plant layout. 


Interior of building used as weaving 
department at Western Penitentiary 


Standard design of proven worth and 
quantity production, together with the 
use of copper bearing galvanized steel 
sheets, is a combination of method and 
material that makes possible low first cost 
together with low up-keep and means 
Lowest-Cost-Per-Year. 


Blaw-Knox steel buildings are easy to 
erect, coming to you from stock all ready 
for erection. They are designed in every 
detail for weatherproof stability. For 
example, there are no bolts or rivets through the roof sheets. 


Interior of Blaw-Knox building erected for the 
Copper Clad Steel Company. Rankin, Pa. 


Blaw-Knox methods provide for meeting your exact specifications from 
standard parts—and immediate shipment and quick erection are guar- 
anteed. One order covers everything. 


Remember—Blaw-Knox buildings are not ordinary steel buildings. 
They are weathertight and always will be. Blaw-Knox buildings last 


long. 

Send for descriptive literature and prices 

BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 

NEW YORK BALTIMORE 
IFFALO CLEVELAND 

- BIAW-KNOX  *«- 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


BIRMINGHAM All purpose, one story Buildings COLONIAL TRUST 


DETROIT 


_. . CHECK THE TYPE WHICH SUITS YOUR NEEDS — 


a ie pon ~— ~< — 
CEETO  frveec]) Treo frvve Sy 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘ nen 
Without obligation, send me your litérature. We have in mind a building............7.7- ft. long 

Ct. willie tute ctw Ger OO B66 6 HR ei wees 50 5 oes eere ee ees SES 
.Address...... 
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Our Street Cars 
Are Up to Date 


vp ee is no thought of fixing the price 
of shoes by law at $4.00 a pair for 
twenty years and equally so has the fixed 
price for transportation passed into the relic 
heap,” said Britton I. Budd, president of 
the Chicago Rapid Transit Company, in a 
recent address. ‘There is appreciation that 
the fare must adequately cover the cost of 
production of transportation; that wages, 
interest, power bills, taxes and other costs 
are paid for, not in airy promises, but in the 
same kind of cash as that necessitated by 
other businesses. 

“No one believes horses will again pull 
street cars, and municipalities are rapidly 
wiping out the obsolete obligation on the 
electric railway rider of providing a race 
track for automobiles. 

“No one believes a transportation com- 
pany is going to rip up its rails, its power 
lines, its other properties and quit provid- 
ing communities with transportation service 
at the end of any fixed franchise period of 
twenty or thirty years. 

“Rather the people of the communities are 
coming to believe, and have a right to be- 
lieve, that the local transportation agency 
should be in a position to finance itself con- 
tinuously through the offering of a security 
attractive to investors. 


Good Organization Brings Success 


MF. lormae egy cosa es department store 
in the Sahara Desert wouldn’t get 
much business. Neither does an electric rail- 
way which does not start anywhere or end 
anywhere; which does not operate through 
traffic producing areas; which is not on its 
toes meeting competition; whose engineering 
is not such as makes its operation of a 
character that meets modern conditions, or 
which has a top-heavy financial structure. 

“Such a railway has no more chance of 
success than any other industry loaded with 
corresponding burdens. But where the con- 
ditions are right, it is easily proved that 
there is as much bona fide earning capacity 
in the industry today as at any time in its 
history. 

“Within the last two or three years we 
have seen an increasing number of compa- 
nies engaging in motor coach transportation 
as an auxiliary to railway operation. 

“These companies have not only modern- 
ized their railway service, but they have met 
the demand for rubber-tire transportation 
and shown themselves capable of serving 
needs of their communities to the fullest 
degree. 

“In the interurban field we have seen 
some of our companies develop into high- 
speed, electrically-operated railroads, with 
roadbed and equipment comparable with that 
of the transcontinental steam railroads. We 
see some of these lines handling freight and 
interchanging cars with the steam railroads 
and developing a business at once profitable 
to themselves and to their customers. 

“I do not believe that any business has 
ever so clearly demonstrated its fundamen- 
tal soundness as has the electric railway in- 
dustry. 

“Its remarkable virility and recuperative 
powers have been the wonder of investment 
bankers and investors. Its securities, which 
a few years ago were shunned by investors, 
are again taking the position in the money 
market which the importance and soundness 
of the industry warrant.” 


» Braw-Kwox Company please mention Nation's Business 
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William R. Hobson, con- 
ductor of the ‘‘ Century” 
for the past eight years, 
carries a Hamilton today 
and has carried it for the 
past nineteen years. 

















THATS 
At wad Ys 
Men who know a thing or two 


about watches insist on having 
railroad accuracy 


HE Hamilton enjoys unique 
restige among railroad men. 

It is ene. from coast to coast, 
from border to border, as ‘‘The 
watch of railroad accuracy.’ Let your 
next watch bea Hamilton, the watch 
that railroad men have made famous. 
A Hamilton to suit your individ- 
ual preference may be selected from 
a number of beautiful models. Some 
are simple, graceful and chaste. Some 
are big engraved and orna- 














THE “BUCHANAN” 
A beautiful new Hamilton at 


Chased case of green or white filled 
Gold, 17 Jewel Adjusted Movement 


on time 


mented. All have an intrinsic beauty 
that will keep’ them fashionable 
after years of service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamiiton pocket and strap watches 
for men,and charming wrist watches 
for women. Pocket Modelsfrom $48 
to $685. Strap Models $50 to $88. 
Women’s Wrist Models $48 to $60. 
We have prepared a very useful little 
booklet, “The Care of Your Watch.” 
We will send it on request. Write 
also for a copy of our new illus- 
trated booklet, “The Timekeeper.” 
Hamilton Watch Company, i. Co- 
lumbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 


Bamilton it atch 


‘The Watch of Tiailroad 


Acc uracy 


When writing to Hamirton Watcu Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Play the 


SILVER 


HEN you come to the hole 

that always wrecks your score, 
take out a brand new Silver King— 
there’s nothing like fighting fire with 
fire, psychology with psychology or 
an inferiority complex with a super- 
lative golf ball. ° ° : 


Most golfers find that they get 15 to| 
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Digest of the Business Press 


By WM. BOYD CRAIG 


S CONGRESS prepares to adjourn, various 
comments and criticisms of its actions fill 
the editorial columns of the business papers. 
Most of the comments are generalizations, to 
the effect that Congress should take a long vaca- 
tion and get its mind well off the subject of 
passing laws. The railroad journals are partic- 
ularly pointed in their remarks concerning the 
nation’s lawmakers. Speaking of multiplicity 
of law-making, Railway Review has this to 
say: 
| “The official records of Congress show that 
| from the Fifty-second Congress to the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, inclusive, 311,619 bills were 
introduced, 8,369 public laws were passed, and 
| 17,711 private laws. In this period the laws and 
| resolutions passed and adopted numbered 
26,080. 

“Of course, these figures do not represent the 
| real volume of alleged work done by the na- 
tional legislature, but they do show to the 
thoughtful a real reason for believing that if 
| Congress were to be convened only once every 
ten years, the country might be much more 


prosperous because it would be, mentally, much 
less disturbed, and private and personal initia- 





| tive and energy might have some chance. 


“These constructions mean thousands of vol!- 
umes to be printed, thousands of decisions, cita- 
tions, digests and what not—mostly what not— 
to be written and thundered forth by the law- 
yers. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

The Review also adds this note: 

“The Financial Chronicle asks, and with very 
good reason, ‘Is this a government by and for 
free electors possessed of personal rights guaran- 
teed by the limitations put upon government in 





25 yards farther when they play this 


best of all good golf balls. 


the original conception as expressed in a written 
and therefore inescapable Constitution? Or is 
it a thing of shreds and patches, a conglomera- 
tion of boards and commissions, a law-made 
tyrant, holding in its clutches the social con- 


| duct of citizens, and their daily business pro- 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Gol! 





Distributors 


cedure ? 

“ ‘We have a surfeit of law-making. We have 
a plethora of “investigations.” We have an 
insidicus encroachment of socialism and autoc- 
racy in our- affairs.’ 

“The ‘public servant’ idea is not popular in 
Washington except during campaigns for re- 
election. An experienced observer declared, 
not long ago, that of all the several hundred 


| members in both Houses of Congress precisely 


26 are real, honest-to-goodness, sincere, hard 
workers, and that this is a fact so well known 
that their mail is burdened with requests and 


| demands for service, most of them from per- 


sons not living in the states the 26 represent.” 
After calling attention to the fact that the 
Senate has finally decided that Smith Wildman 


| Brookhart is not entitled to a seat, Railway 


Age continues: 

“We shall miss from the pages of the Con- 
gressional Record Mr. Brookhart’s familiar 
speech about how the railroads increased their 


| operating expenses in the year in which they 


were returned from federal control by about 
$1,400,000,000, without reference to the part 
played by the Government in bringing about 
the increase, nor to the fact that the railroads 
have since reduced their expenses by an ap- 
proximately similar amount while handling more 
traffic. All of which will tend to elevate the 





plane on which discussions of railroad subjects 
are conducted in the Senate, although there are 
several senators left capable of supplying to 
the Congressional Record the kind of fiction to 
which it has been accustomed.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer also mentions the journal 
which our legislators publish in the interests of 
posterity, thus: 

“The Congressional Record is getting badly 
messed up with speeches from congressmen who 
pathetically declare that they want to help the 
farmer but just don’t know what to do.” 

Paint, Oil and Chemical Review looks askance 
at statesmen who toy with the farmer’s vote, to 
wit: 

“Anything to catch votes seems to be the pre- 
vailing motive in Congress this spring. Hence 
the Haugen and other bills which are explain. 
able on no other hypothesis. The farmers are 
suffering from slight overproduction and exag- 
gerated costs of land in some sections. The au- 
tomobiie manufacturers are also said to be 
worried by one of the annual scares caused by 
making more cars than the public needs. 

“But we don’t hear the car makers howling 
for ‘government aid’ in the form of loans and 
permission to evade the Sherman law which is 
exactly what the Haugen bill is. No wonder 
the paint industry is opposing it.” 

A warning, issued by Railway Review to in- 
dustries generally, reads: 

“There is a grim satisfaction, but no less keen 
regret, that it took the threat of governmental 
regulation, now in prospect, to make the auto- 
motive industry realize, at least in part, the 
predicament of the railroads. 

“When the coal mines and the great oil in- 
terests also begin to express the same concern, 
and that day surely will come, it may be that 
business men everywhere will exert themselves, 
as they should have done long ago, if not to 
wipe out the entire bewildering maze of inter- 
ference with private capital which has been 
choking the transportation companies for many 
years, then at least to insist that the legislative 
morticians do not further increase the burden.” 


Canadian Tariff Reductions 
Close Auto Factories There 


ANUFACTURERS of motor cars and au- 
tomotive parts in Canada are at a loss to 
know the ultimate effect the tariff reductions, 
announced in the Canadian federal budget 
April 16, will have on their operations. The 
drastic cut in duties has occasioned almost uni- 
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versal consternation among manufacturers of the 
United States with plants in Canada and Cana- 
dian makers as well. 

The section of the budget affecting the auto- 
mobile industry is summarized by Michigan 
Manufacturer and Financial Record: 

“Duty on motor cars, of retail value of not 
more than $1,200 and on motor trucks and 
motorcycles, reduced to 20 per cent for general 
tariff; 17.5 per cent for intermediate, and 125 
per cent fur Imperial preferment. The former 
general tariff rate was 35 per cent. The old 
rate on automobiles valued at more than $1,200 
retail will be reduced under the new budget to 
27.5 per cent, the intermediate rate to 25 per 
cent, and the British preferment to 15 per cent. 

“To encourage Canadian auto production @ 
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ELECTRICITY CONSUMED FOR INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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in relation to this outstand- , 

ing industrial development 

of the century. Write for 
your copy today. / 
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plant cannot afford the toll of obsolete 
1925 motor control. 





Has electrical progress 


THE electrification of industry has been an amazing spectacle 
—a wondrous development confined almost wholly to the few 
years which have elapsed since the opening of our present 
century. 


Since 1905 the electric power consumed for industrial use 
has multiplied by thirty. In the last ten years alone, it has 
multiplied six times. 

Such terrific expansion of an art means but one thing—stagger- 
ing progress in equipment design. 


In telephones, automobiles or radio receivers this perfection 
of equipment under pressing development may be more evident, 
but not nearly so vital to executives as the parallel progress made 
in electrical control for industrial motors. 


Even completely motorized plants 
are often only partially efficient 


Too often the men of industry consider the electric motor 
alone the symbol of plant efficiency. True, electric power with 
its flexibility, its ease of control, has brought a new standard 
of operating economy. 


But motors by themselves are only brute force. The savings 


CUTLE 





' left your plant behind 7 


in labor that result—the savings that add substantially to in- 
dustrial profits—come through the proper use of motors. They 
come through the effectiveness of correct motor control. 


Thirty years of engineering experience 
to show you the savings possible 


Cutler-Hammer engineers, expert in the application of electric 
power for greatest efficiency are ready to counsel with your plant 
men or consulting engineers. Their recommendations are based 
on more than thirty years experience. Either in the proper choice 
of new equipment or in the revamping of existing drives, the 
services of these engineers are at your disposal without charge. 
And the control equipment that they may recommend will pay 
for itself in increased efficiency! 


Too, you can be sure of the same high operation economy of 
equipment in which motor and control is incorporated as an 
integral part by the machine builder, by demanding Cutler- 
Hammer Control. The familiar C-H trade mark on all your motor 
control is the best assurance you can have that your plant is 
keeping step with electrical development. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1251 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMMER 











When writing to Tue Cutter-HamMer Mec. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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For the executive’s office 


—the last word in floor refinement 





(BRUCE 


This label appears on 
all bundles of Bruce oak 
flooring. Sold national- 
ly through retail lumber 
dealers everywhere. 





Herringbone is but one of many effective Bruce design patterns. Further oppor- 
tunity for choice is afforded by red or white oak laid in strips, quarter or plain 
sawn, in different widths. This book illustrates Bruce oak flooring for both 
office and home furnishing. Write for it. 


6.2,. Bruce Co. 


MemPHIs, TENNESSEE 


LARGEST MAKERS OF OAK FLO 


Environment is quite as important as efficiency 
in conveying the right impression. Certainly 
the modern trend toward dignity and rich 
simplicity in executive offices is in keeping 
with stability and permanence in the business 
institution itself. 


Character is expressed in every play of light 
and shade in this beautiful herringbone design 
Bruce oak floor. A hospitable gracious atmos- 
phere is also suggested, fitting to an interior 
that is virtually the business man’s “home.” 
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25 per cent ‘drawback’ will be paid on mate. 
rials used in motor car manufacture, provided 
that at least 50 per cent of the cost of the fin. 
ished article is produced in Canada. Aircraft 
engines and complete parts are free under Im. 
perial preference, dytiable at 7.5 per cent under 
the intermediate and 10 per cent under 


| general classification until July 1, 19238,” 


The same journal continues: 

“Automobile tops, wheels, chasses and com. 
plete bodies will enter Canada under the te. 
duced rates of duty, as they are included in the 
custom item on automobiles, according to off. 
cials. 

“Effects of the tariff proposals were felt dur. 
ing the week on the New York Stock Exchange 
and curb market. Heavy selling of automobile 
shares was featured. Ford Motor of Canadg 
dropped to a new low of 470, compared with 
a high for the year of 655. 

“The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
estimates that 1,000 Canadian industries are af. 


| fected by the reduction of tariff. Not only is 
| it possible that the lower tariff and the price 
| reductions, which will result, may give more 


business and greater profit to those American 
companies, which have heretofore manufactured 


| in Canada, but also it opens the Canadian mar. 


} | ket in a considerable degree to all other Ameri- 


can manufacturers. 

“Automobile sales in Canada have been en- 
joying a fair degree of improvement since the 
first of the year, based on a comparison of the 
first quarter of 1926 with the first three months 
of 1925. The automotive division of the U. §, 
Department of Commerce reports larger and in- 
creased sales. Stocks on hand are moderate, 
while stocks that are being held in bond have 
greatly increased. 

“Seventy-five Ontario municipalities have 
joined in a protest to Ottawa against the provi- 


| sions of the new Canadian tariff. These city 
| officials contend that the automotive tariff te- 
| ductions should have been referred to the newly 





created tariff board.” 

“It is hoped that the new tariff will stimulate 
car sales in Canada, and thus result favorably 
for nearly all concerned,” says Automotive In- 
dustries, “but it is pointed out that the reduc- 
tions for the time being at least will benefit only 
buyers without trade-ins, as used-car values 
are automatically depreciated.” 

Commenting on the future of such legisla- 
tion, it concludes that “while there is organized 
opposition, both by industry as well as in Par- 
liament, little expectation of a change or modifi- 
cation is entertained. It is admitted that the 
reductions are very popular with the farmer 
element and the average person even in the 
industrial centers. 

“The budget has never been voted down in 
the history of Canada, and though sometimes 
corrected in some details has never been changed 
in essentials. 

“The principal gainers through the reductions, 
aside from the Canadian purchaser, will be 
American manufacturers who have had no 
Canadian plants. The others will probably de- 
cide to abandon manufacture and assembly 
across the border, with the exception of Ford 
of Canada and possibly General Motors which 
may expand its Chevrolet operations.” 


West Coast Lumber Supply 


Sufficient to Last All Time 


1 ENRY SCHOTT, formerly a member of 
the editorial staff of NaTion’s BUSINESS, 
and now manager of the West Coast Lumber 


| Trade Extension Bureau, writing to the editor, 





calls attention to some little-known facts con- 
cerning the possibilities of Douglas fir. He 
writes: 

“It is not commonly realized that the Douglas 
fir industry has placed itself on a basis of sup- 
plying America permanently with lumber. 
Manufacturing economies, new methods of log- 
ging and milling, of drying and grading the 
product have been perfected. Entire new cities 
and new harbors have been created, great docks 
built, fleets of vessels assembled in order that 


y to FE. L. Bruce Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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the West Coast may efficiently supply America’s | 


jumber needs. ; 
“But that is not all—a greater and more im- 


portant factor commands the attention of every 
buyer and user of lumber. It is the fact that 
Douglas fir and other West Coast woods repre- 
sent a lumber supply for all time to come. This 
js established not only by the vastness of the 
timber stands in the Douglas fir region but a'so 
because Douglas fir takes care of its reproduc- 
tion so abundantly and completely restores cut- 
over land to mature tree bearing. Climatic 
conditions, fertility of soil and abundant mois- 
ture all combine to make possible a maximum 
reproduction in quantity and quality of timber 
in a minimum time. 

“Conservative estimates base the life of the 





nt forests at from sixty to 100 years at the | 


present rate of cutting, yet lumbermen believe 


that with present-day fire protection and con- | 
servation methods, combined with natural re- | 


forestation, a new merchantable supply is here | 


for all time. 
on the limited cutover areas that exist today 
over 3,000,000,000 feet of new timber is grow- 
ing every year. Approximately a dozen seed- 
lings spring up for every mature tree that is 
harvested. There are young forests in the Pa- 
cific Northwest today with trees averaging 
seventy-five feet in height.” 


Wild Stock Exchange Flurry 
Held Due to Greed and Fear 


PEAKING at Atlanta, Ga., 

Chamber of Commerce on “The Stock Mar- 
ket and the Public,” Otto H. Kahn is quoted, 
in part, by Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 

“A few words should be said on the subject 
of the recent wild price fluctuations on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Proof of this rests in the fact that | 





before the | 


“Let me point out that the responsibility for | 


such episodes of soaring ‘ups’ and crashing 
‘downs’ belongs not to the Stock Exchange as 


such, because, after all, that institution is es- | 
sentially a market, and all that those charged | 
with its administration can do is to see to it | 


that the goods dealt in are properly labeled, 
that no fake or otherwise objectionable goods 
are admitted, and that dealings are conducted 
honestly and with due and watchfully en- 
forced safeguards for the public. 

“The responsibility belongs primarily to those 
in and out of Wall Street who permit unre- 
flecting desire for gain to make them rush in and 
buy, being somewhat apt in the process to 
engage themselves beyond their “means, and 
the same impulse, or unreflecting fear, to rush 
in and sell. The two very worst counsellors 
in any situation are greed and fear. You are 
bound to go wrong when you listen to their 
hectic urgings. 


NATION’S 





| 
“We have seen some of the very same per- | 


sons who, in February, could see no limit to 
booming prosperity, proclaim vociferously, in 
March, the total doom of prosperity, and, in 


both instances, find far teo many listeners and 


believers. 

“Of course, the stock market, in its very na- 
ture, is bound to be subject to, considerable 
fluctuations. There are sound intrinsic reasons 
why, within limits, stock prices cannot—and, 
indeed, should not—be stationary. Specula- 
tion—as distinguished from gambling—has a 
legitimate place and a useful function in the 
scheme of things economic. But episodes such 
as those which have marked the course of stock 
prices and so-called ‘Wall Street sentiment’ 
within the past two months, movements so ex- 
travagantly diverging from a reasonable equilib- 
rium, constitute a generally harmful nuisance. 

ey also constitute a reflection upon the stead- 
fastness and sobriety of judgment of a_por- 
tion of the community. 

“It is no adequate rejoinder to point to 
objectionable activities of ‘bull pools’ and ‘bear 
pools’ and to denounce unscrupulous manipula- 
tors for the boosting or the depressing of prices. 
True, unfortunately, to a certain extent they 
are a factor in the general reckoning. True, 
they do give cause for just condemnation, per- 
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Are your advertising dollars 
earning dividends? 


Operation 


“When the budget system is 
used it provides a smooth 
and orderly method of pro- 
cedure, stops unnecessary ex- 
penditure, insures adequate 
direct advertising at all times 
and furnishes funds in cor- 
rect proportion to the value 
of the work it does. 

“It eliminates frequent 
applications for extra money 
and removes this handicap 
from the advertising mana- 
ger, leaving him free to con- 
centrate on the effectiveness 
of the work under his direc- 
tion.” 


Control 


“Advertising is comparable 
to many other recognized 
forces in that it is an inval- 
uable asset when properly 
harnessed and a dangerous 
element when it is not under 
easy control. It is one of the 
simplest things in the world 
to spend too much money 
for advertising and equally 
simple to spend too much 
for one form of advertising 
to the detriment of others.” 


HERE is a book, which, being virtually 
a text book, merits the serious attention 
of executives who are interested in the 
investment of money for advertising pur- 
poses and who hope to receive adequate 
returns for the money so invested. 

It points the way to budgeting direct 
advertising expenditures in advance and 
on a basis that is logically related to sales 
activity. 

The Direct Advertising Budget will be 
gladly sent free to executives who use, or 
who are in a position to use, direct adver- 
tising as a definite medium to reach and 
influence retail dealers, wholesale distrib- 
utors or selected consumers. 

Two editions of this book were quickly 
exhausted. Write today for your copy of 
the third edition. 


‘ Evans-WinTER- HEBB Inc. Detroit 


816 Hancock Avenue West 


Ae— ane 





The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite me- 
dium, for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both personnel and complete facilities; 
Marketing « Analysis - Plan - Copy - Art - Engraving - Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 


When writing to Evans-Winter-Hess, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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WITT LLL: nnn A | haps even, at times, for corrective action, But 
they could never be more than an ephemeral 
and limited influence, if they were not second. 
ed by gullible crowds of ‘get-rich-quick’ dey. 
otees, on the ‘long’ or the ‘short’ side of the 
market. 

“It is a regrettable spectacle to see people 
lose their heads and their money in this man- 
ner, and it happens altogether too frequently, 
To speak only of the recent past, a swing of 
the stock market pendulum, approaching and, 
in one year, even exceeding in violence that 
of last month, occurred in each one of the 
years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 

“If we are to maintain that leading place 
among the great financial centers of the world 
to which we are entitled, it is incumbent upon 
us to demonstrate self-assurance and steadiness, 
and to avoid recurrent exhibitions of alternat- 
ing ebullition and perturbation. 

“A readjustment of stock prices from the 
giddy height to which some of them had been 
recklessly pushed, was called for and salutary, 
But it should have been an orderly falling back, 
not a panicky rout. 

“The only circumstances under which, in a 
country with the resources, the resiliency, and 
the basic elements of ours, a temporary descent 
into the cyclone cellar becomes warranted are— 
leaving aside grave foreign complications—either 
manifestations of stark and persistent over- 
production or overtrading, or the advent of a 
major credit disturbance, or acute monetary 
stringency.” 
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SE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
COUNTING-SYSTEMS 


The Standardization of 
record-keeping equip- 
ment made possible by 
© this line means money 
and time saved and 
better records 
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THE ADVANCED 
KALAMAZOQ} 
FOR MACHINE 
ACCOUNTING 
A NEW EQUIPMENT 
THAT GIVES NEW and 
GREATER RESULTS 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Foreigners Credit Hoover 
| With Drop in Rubber Price 


REDIT is given to Mr. Hoover, and to the 
interest he aroused, by many of the Eng- 
|lish and European journals, for causing the 
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Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE BANKZOF.AMERICA 





OR substantial business men 
whose extensive activities 
require banking facilities of cor- 
responding size and breadth— 
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44 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 
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price of rubber to fall, says India Rubber and 
| Tire Review. “The Department of Commerce 
itself feels that its campaign of tire conserva- 
| tion has been extraordinarily effective,” says the 
| Review. This journal traces the developments 
of recent months, thus: 

| “When rubber was under a shilling a pound 
the British set 1s 6d (36 cents) as a fair aver- 
|age price. They said the Stevenson Act was 
designed to stabilize prices at that level. When 
rubber hit 50 cents and kept on going up they 
| hastened to assure us that they were confident 
| matters would soon adjust themselves to our 
| complete satisfaction. When rubber reached a 
dollar a pound and when American manufac- 
| turers reminded the British of their ‘36 cent fair 
price’ statements and demanded immediate re- 
lief from exorbitant crude rubber costs through 
| modification of the Stevenson scheme, they 
chortled at our discomfiture and nonchalantly 
| let it be known that they did not regard the 
situation as warranting any emergency relief 
action on their part. 

“They explained that it was not the Steven- 
son Act but America’s own ‘short-sighted hand- 
to-mouth buying policy’ which had sky-rocketed 
prices and inferred very suavely that ‘dollar rub- 
ber’ was a penalty which we had inflicted upon 
ourselves. They were frightfully sorry that 
prices had reached such vertiginous heights but 
really did not see where or how they could pos- 
sibly do anything about it. 

“Then came a combined onslaught against 
| British high prices. The Rubber Association, 
Congress and Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover combined forces. Congress began to 
| probe the British rubber monopoly and _ price 
| crisis. Reacting sympathetically to this Amefi- 
'can action and the reams of publicity it en- 
couraged, rubber toppled from its $1.21 per 
pound pinnacle. Prices eased off rapidly as 
American manufacturers curtailed tire produc- 
tion and bought rubber sparingly, and as Amefi- 
can motorists responded to Secretary Hoover's 
| appeal for tire conservation. Rubber tumbled 
until it hovered around 60 cents a pound, even 
going lower for many days. 

“Now the British want to ho!d rubber at @ 
minimum of 60 cents. They shudder at the 
thought of prices going lower. Apparently they 
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A link-belt 
of Bakelite Laminated 
prevents breakage 


When these belt links of the Champion dish washer were made of 











metal, occasional breakage and chipping of china and glass was 
inevitable. Now that they are of Bakelite Laminated, breakage 
through contact with the belt is unknown. 


In the words of the manufacturer him- 
self, “Bakelite is the only non-metallic 
material that provides long life and im- 
munity to wear. Hot water and steam 
will not affect it. The form of Bake- 
lite that we use, being woven, cannot 
treak up. It is impossible for the 
dishes to become marked or chipped 
on a Bakelite conveyor. 


Due to its durable texture, Bakelite 
does not require metal plates to support 
it. This reduces the weight of the 
entire conveyor and consequently places 
less strain on the machine and con- 





Write for Booklet 42 


veyor and practically eliminates wear 
and replacements.” 


This manufacturer found in Bakelite 
Laminated the solution of a troublesome 
problem. It may be that some part in 
your own product, now made of other 
material, would be improved through 
the use of Bakelite Laminated. It is 
obtainable in sheets of various thick- 
nesses and in rods and tubes of different 
diameters. We invite you to consult 
our engineers and research laboratories 
about the possibilities of Bakelite for 
your own product. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE MATE RIAL OF 


by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital * 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 


Chicago Office, 636 W. 22nd St. 
163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 








A. THOUSAND ) A THOUSAND USES 


‘The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from mater rials 


*B” is the numerical sign for infinity. or unlimi ted 


aman 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.’ 


When writing to Baketite Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 






Traveling belt with Bakelite Lami- 
nated links in the Champion Dish 
Washer, made by Cham pion Dish 
Washer Machine Co.,J ersey City, 
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i Come to the land 
fraught with health and 
happiness for you and the 
family. Luxuriant sand 
and safe beaches for the 
kiddies. Golf, tennis, 
boating and swimming 
for their elders. 

Miles of smooth high- 
ways promise the motor- 
ist real pleasure while 
wherever you roam you 
are never far from a 
comfortable resort hotel. 

Minnesota is the heart 
of a great trade territory 
and yearly thousands 
who come to play remain 
to stay and grow with 
this rich section of the 
country. Investigate Min- 
nesota’s opportunities 
while taking this year’s 
vacation. 

Write today for beauti- 
ful vacation booklet and 
up-to-date road map. 


The Ten Thousand 
Lakes of Minnesota 
Association 


Executive Office 

646 Merchants Bank Bldg. 

St. Paul 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


I am interested in: 

{[ ] Furnished Cottage 

| |] Motoring [ ] Golf 

{ ] Fishing | ] Canoeing 
[J] Rk 


Resort Hotels 
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| have forgotten completely their erstwhile as- 

surances that they would be satisfied with 36 
cent rubber and could return a fair profit for 
| themselves at that figure. 

“The British agitation of some sort of a co- 
| operative selling organization to hold rubber 
| prices at a level satisfactory to them, has been 
| crystallized into action. It is reported authorita- 
| tively from London that recently at the instiga- 
tion of the Rubber Growers’ Association of 
_ Great Britain, the leading British rubber pro- 
| ducers and agents met and secretly agreed to 
| stand pat on a certain ‘fixed price’ and to with- 
| hold their supplies from the market should the 
| price trend fall below this mark.” 
| That sentiment in Brazil is not all for high 
| prices is evidenced by the following excerpt 
from an article in O. Estado de Sao Paulo as 
| quoted in Boletin Commercial, of Santos: 

“We ought not to persist in a policy of creat- 
ing unreasonably high prices, which act un- 
favorably upon the consumer, and favor the 
growing current of antipathy through the ‘im- 
position of price on the part of Brazilian pro- 
ducers,’ as is alleged by those interested in ex- 





| panding the sale of tea, as well as by the ex- 
| ultant speculator. 

“We ought not to establish prices, but rather 
‘market condition’ in order that the prices may 
be offered by those interested in the develop- 
ment of transactions; that is, the purchaser, 
and his lack of ability to crush the planter. 
Let the prices be the real value of coffee, based 
upon supply and demand with relation to dis- 
tribution during the twelve months of the year 
from July to June.” 

The Review cites foreign journals as follows: 

“Even though British growers have resorted 
to secret price fixing to defeat a return of rub- 
ber prices to economically fair levels, there is 
evidence of a growing sentiment in England 
against carrying the British monopoly to ex- 
treme ends. Numerous British publications 
have made significant comment upon the Ameri- 
can congressional crude rubber probe and the 
agitation favoring tire conservation, instigated 
by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 

“The Manchester Guardian criticizes the mo- 
nopolistic policy of British rubber growing in- 
terests, calling attention to the fact that the 
curtailment of British exports under the Steven- 
son scheme has encouraged increased planting 
by the-Dutch and thas resulted in the British 
supply falling from three-quarters of the world’s 
total to less than one-half. The Guardian says 
editorially: ‘It does not follow that we are 
wise in treating rubber as though we had a 
monopoly of the supplies and in getting a 
| price for it which is several hundred per cent 
| higher than would give a reasonable profit to 
| the industry.’ 
| “The London Economist similarly points out 
| the suicidal effect of the curtailment of pro- 
| 
| 
| 








duction and export through a monopolistic con- 
| trol and says ‘The whole story is an instruc- 
| tive lesson of the ramifications of effect which 
arise from government interference with the 
|law of supply and demand.’ 

| “The Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal also 
| voices apprehension on the score that through 
'the operations of the Stevenson scheme the 
production of Dutch rubber has been ‘unduly 
| stimulated.’ 

“The Westminster Bank Limited Review 
comments that ‘ “Artificial” national control of 
|raw materials is a theoretically feasible, though 
|not an economically desirable, proposition,’ 
while the Manchester Guardian says ‘The calmer 
minds on both sides of the Atlantic seem to 
be agreed that in the long run government 
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measures of restrictions are always ineffecti 
and that the most they can hope is to delay 
but never to prevent, the operation of economic 
laws.’ 

“Many British Journals give full credit tg 
Secretary Hoover’s campaign against the hj 
rubber prices, as causing a price recession,” 


Stockholder’s Voting Rights 
Not Impaired, Economist Says 


TON-VOTING stock, voting trusts, mergers 
and consolidations go hand in hand 
through the pages of the business press and as 
topics of interest will not down. Professor 
Ripley of Harvard and the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission still hold the center of jp. 
terest in the editorial discussions. 

Lawrence Dale, writing in Commerce ang 
Finance, says: 

“The present great moral crusade on behalf 
of the supposedly downtrodden stockholder has 
certainly aroused the werld to his wrongs, It 
has drawn the sympathetic attention of those ip 
the highest places—Pres t-Coolidge, the New 
York Stock Exchange‘and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Stock Exchange has 
refused to list two non-voting stocks. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has decided 
against the Nickel Plate merger because of in- 
justice to minority stockholders. Professor 
Ripley and Mr. Lippmann of the New York 
World have denounced concentration of indus- 
trial control in the hands of promoters through 
a device disfranchising stockholders. 

“In the public mind all these events are 
lumped. They are all considered battles in the 
great fight for economic democracy. In fact, 
they are not. The voting trust decision has 
none. but an academic relation to the question 
of non-voting stock. The voting trust is his- 
torically a device for carrying a business 
through an emergency. It is invariably of 
limited duration. It is frequently depended 
upon in the reorganization of companies where 
the old security holders might refuse to partici- 
pate unless assured against changes in the map- 
agement. 

“As a matter of fact, where voting trusts 
have been instituted they have generally been 
the only means of making the stockholder’s 
vote effective. With the voting trust he is 
assured that the plans he wants will be carried 
out by the men he wants. 

“Denial of the right to institute a voting 
trust is a denial of the right of the legitimate 
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investor to use his privileges most effectively. 
It is an infringement on his lawful powers i 
favor of the whims and schemes of the profes- 
sional minority stockholder and the financial 
buccaneer. 

“On the whole, a study of the history of 
the voting trust makes it difficult to under- 
stand why it has been so frequently singled out 
for attack. Probably those who have argued 
against it have been impressed by the for- 
bidding potentialities of concentrating power.” 

Professor Ripley, who, as special examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, for- 
mulated the plan for consolidation of railroads, 
is more optimistic about the future of the rail- 
roads under consolidation than he was for the 
rights and chances of the non-voting stock- 
holder, as reported in these columns several 
months ago. E 

Discussing the merger of our railroads Mm 
W orid’s Work, Prof. Ripley says: ; 

“All told, then, is there not an encouraging 
outlook ahead? Remember the conditions, but 
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_ SURPRISING number of manufactories are dependent to a great 
arried extent upon the steel industry. The steel industry in a large measure 
voting is dependent upon grinding, upon the modern grinding machines and grind- 
imate ing wheels. Immense rolls up to 28 ft. long are ground to a high degree 


of accuracy on Norton Roll Grinding Machines. Hundreds of tons of 
Norton abrasives in the form of grinding wheels are employed in the finish- 
ing of billets and castings. Grinding has made practicable the working of 
manganese and many other steel alloys opening up a wider field for hard, 
Z tough metals. 

. Thus grinding is contributing to this great industry—this key industry. 
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ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 





Success, the attainment of a def- 
inite purpose, comes with the 
introduction of method. The 
development of method made busi- 
ness a science. And the science of 
business, like any other science, is 


simply the knowledge and under- 


and figures, 


coordinated, arranged, systemized 


use. 
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Additional copies of the Extra Edition of Nation’s} 
USINESS, out June 5, may be obtained from us at 10c 
each, sent postpaid. 


NaTion’s Business, Washington 








EXECUTIVE WANTS POSITION 


President small manufacturing company. 
Formerly official large progressive com- 
pany. Knows buying, selling, production, 
office management, corporate and fiscal 
matters, finance, etc. Any salary or po- 
sition with prospects considered. Will go 
anywhere. Adaptable. Can take and 
give orders. Highest references. Let me 


give you particulars, Box 25 care 


Nation's Business, Washington 














H. S. MIDDLEMISS 


Official Reporter: Conference on 
World Peace and Public Opinion 


invites you when 


IN WASHINGTON 


to use his offices for conference and the services of 
his associates in accurately reporting proceedings 
before the Courts, Departments and Bureaus of 
the Government. A corps of efficient secretaries 
will assist, day and night, in the preparation of 
briefs, statistics and correspondence. 


Member 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


H. S. MIDDLEMISS 


Columbian Building, 416 Fifth Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone: Franklin 6312 
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a few years ago, when the roads were turned 
back to their owners by the government! It js 
almost like seeking to recall those trying days 
of the war when the British stood with their 
backs to the English Channel. 

“It has been no mean achievement to bri 
these properties up to their present high state 
of efficiency. Only two requirements remain to 
be fulfilled: namely, a slightly more generous 
rate level, here and there, and a vigorous and 
consistent attitude toward consolidation. 

“Those things accomplished, and our raj. 
road matters would seem to have been firmly 
established on a secure and lasting foundation.” 

The Literary Digest lists the consolidations 
submitted, or likely to be submitted, to the 
Commission, as reported by the financial sec. 
tion of the New York Evening Post: 

“Tllinois Central’s acquisition of control of 
the Alabama & Vicksburg, and the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific. 

“Norfolk & Western’s lease of the Virginian 
Railway. 

“Delaware & Hudson’s contract to lease and 
operate the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

“L. F. Loree’s plan to link the Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri, Kansas & Texas and S$. 
Louis Southwestern roads. 

“St. Louis-San Francisco’s proposal to take 
over the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

“Atlantic Coast Line’s unification of itself 
and the Louisville & Nashville and the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, controlled roads, into one 
organization. 

“New York Central’s absorption of-its three 
principal subsidiaries, the Michigan - Central, 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Big Four), and the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie.” 


“The New Republic” Criticizes 
Recent Nation’s Business “Ad” 


MONG the comments on recent articles in 
Nation’s Business was the following, 
which appeared in The New Republic: 

“A few days ago, a large advertisement ap- 
peared in metropolitan newspapers signed by 
Natron’s Business, the monthly magazine 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Under the title, ‘Were You One 
of the 4,000,000?’ it proceeded to attack the 
record of the state-owned enterprises in North 
Dakota during the Nonpartisan League régime, 
summarizing for that purpose the statements 
made in articles in the March issue of the 
magazine. 

“The contention of these articles, endorsed 
by the magazine, is that government operation 
won’t work. The 4,000,000 persons referred 
to are those who voted for La Follette in 1924. 
The articles argue that the North Dakota 
experiment shows government ownership to be 
impracticable, that the 4,000,000 were wrong, 
and that the country should avoid a repetition 
of such attempts. ‘At this moment,’ says the 
advertisement, ‘the legislature of a great state 
is considering a similar housing plan; Congress 
is debating subsidized marketing on a grand 
scale and the operation of a gigantic power 
project.’ All of which should be rejected. 

“In a subsequent issue of The New Republic 
we shall have something to say about the 
specific charges of failure against the North 
Dakota enterprises; at the moment we wish to 
point out the unfairness of the reference to 
Governor Smith’s housing plan in New York. 

“It is typical of many other comments If 
rigidly conservative capitalistic quarters, where 
the attempt has been made to show that the 
enterprise is ‘socialistic.’ Sensible men should 
not be afraid of a phrase; but even if the con- 
notation were as undesirable as Nat1on’s Busi- 
NESS presumably believes, it would be ul- 
deserved in this case. 

“The Smith housing plan is not an adventure 
in government ownership. It does not propos 
to lend state money for the houses to 
built under it. It calls for private corporations 
| which shall work under state supervision, é 
| shall be clothed with power of condemnation. 
“It is true that a state housing bank would 
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“Hello 


£ 


Yoho Glacier .. « in August. Snow and flowers and a sky so blue 
it'd make a professional turquoise sick. Air youcould bottle and sell 
in New York for five dollars a sniff. A Rocky Mountain goat to the 
right—he knows he’s in the Park. And the promise of a moose down- 
valley... that tremendous toboggan-slide valley that takes off from 
where Dimple’s nose is down in the grass. 


Tom’s a rolling stone. Born in Liverpool. Sailed at eleven on his own. 
Knocked about ever since—British Army in India—border rows— 
South Africa—in the Great War, of course. Loves a horse ..... 
Meantime, here—your guide and genial cynic. 


Tomorrow you leave on a week’s trip up a valley with twelve water- 
falls, ten glaciers and the remains of an old mine trail. Never been seen 
except by Indians and hunters. You and a moose are due for a swim 
in the same lake at the same time. He doesn’t mind if youdon’t... 
Back to the bungalow camp for breakfast. Did you ever taste such 
food? Twenty-five dollars a plate wouldn’t buy it in Chicago unless 
you could sauce it with a Rocky or two.... 


Say, who are you? At home, you’re President of this, that and the 
other, and the Boards you’re on would roof the City Hall. Here, you’re 
the man you thought you’d live to be when you were ten—the man 
who has everything he wants... . and keeps on wanting it. 


The reason? You didn’t let anyone dictate your holiday this year. 
You consulted the great international authority on how to use one 
month as insurance for the other eleven. 


Canadian Pacific 


The World’s Greatest Travel System 


Why, it’s Tom!” #4 








Lia 


st 


To be one jump ahead of the 
other fellow—jump sideways 
first... for aholiday. To find 
your first pep and your second 
mental wind, try the holiday 
at those Bungalow Camps in 
the Canadian Rockies. 


— 


Canadian Pacific Agents: 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati, 201 Dixie 
Terminal Bidg. 
Cleveland, 1010 Chester Ave. 
Detroit, 1231 Washington Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 601 Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 

Los Angeles, 621 S. Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis,611SecondAve.S. 
Montreal, 141 St. James St. 
NewYork,MadisonAv.at44thSt. 
Philadelphia, Locust at 15th St. 
Pittsburgh, 338 Sixth Ave. 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, 1320-22 Fourth Ave. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 

905 Fifteenth Se., N. W. 
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If You ‘Dont Know 
Ine Pacific “Northwest 


YOURE OUT OF STEP WITH AMERICA! 


Why not plan a two-purpose vacation this year? Get 
acquainted at first hand with one of the fast-growing sections 
of America; and, at the same time refresh and revitalize yourself 
among the scenic wonders of The Charmed Land. 


Your interesting, educational trip 
westward through the Zone of Plenty 
will reach its climax at Seattle, the 
amazing, one-generation city of more 
than 400,000, which is the metropolis 
of The Pacific Northwest. With 
Seattle, colorful seaport key to the 
Orient and Alaska, as your base make 
daily excursions in comfort. Rough 
it in luxury. It’s never too hot. 
Daily average summer temperature, 
62 degrees. Sleep “tight” every night 
and feel like a two-year-old. 


And, while you enjoy a remarkable 
vacation, you will be gathering facts 
about this section which has developed 
so remarkably. You will see the re- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington, Oregon, California 


See “All the Pacific Coast*” this 
summer—the biggest transporta 
tion bargain you can find. Come 
out over one of the four northern 
transcontinental lines. See Seattle, 
Spokane, Portland, Tacoma; then, 
by rail or water, to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San 


sources of timber, mineral, fish; see the 
water power, developed and potential; 
see the tremendous resources in the 
farming and horticultural districts; see 
the significance of Seattle's location and 
the reasons for its industrial growth. 


Decide now to bring the family to 
Seattle this Special low, 
round-trip fares May 15 to September 
15. Business men, manufacturers, in- 
vestors, write for copy of authentic facts 
booklet : “Seattle, an Industrial, Com- 
mercial and Investment Opportunity.” 
For interesting vacation suggestions ask 
for free, illustrated booklet: “‘Seattle and 
The Charmed Land.” Room 107,Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Seattle, Washington. 


summer. 


EMPIRE TOUR 


Diego. Or, reverse the route: come 
north by train or steamer from San 
Diego. Ask about the seven na- 
tional parks on this ‘All Coast 
Tour.*" Ask about trips to Alaska 
and Hawaii. Nowhere else can you 
see so much or do so much for so 
little. See “All the West"’ in 1926, 


The TRIP of a lifetime; REMEMBERED a lifetime! 


Seattle 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 
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| be set up which would issue bonds and lend 
the proceeds to the private corporations fg, 
their use: but that such machinery can by any 
stretch of the imagination be called an experi. 
ment in government ownership not even such 
| a reactionary journal as NaTIon’s Busmvess cay 
maintain. 

“The Port of New York Authority, noy 
functioning successfully, which issues bonds ang 
can own and operate terminal facilities, is fa, 
more socialistic. The Metropolitan Life Ip. 
surance Company, hardly an exponent of radj- 
cal theories, is supporting the housing proposal,” 


Growth of Country’s Wealth 
Brings Out Varied Opinions 


R. W. T. FOSTER, economist of Newton, 

Mass., whose article “What Is Business 
Without a Buyer,” written in collaboration with 
Waddill Catchings, appears on page 27. of this 
issue of Nation’s Busrngss, appearing before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
at the hearing on the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Strong, of Kansas, which would at- 
tempt stabilization by requiring the Federal 
Reserve Board to fix the discount rate so that 
it would maintain the price level, pointed out, 
according to American Metal Market, “that the 
time is sure to come when the flow of money to 
consumers is not sufficient to take away the 
goods of the producers that are on the markets, 
A fall in the price level is then the only way of 
distributing these goods, he declared. When 
we expand money, he continued, we expand it 
on the producers’ side, little being done in the 
way of financing consumption. 

“*There has been much along this line in the 
last two years because of the unprecedented in- 
crease in instalment sales,’ he told the commit- 
tee. ‘The automobile has done for us in the 
way of prosperity in the last ten years what 
the railroads did prior to that period.’ 

“He defined ‘inflation’ as an expansion of 
the volume of money in circulation accompanied 
by an increase in the volume of business ona 
given price level. 

“Asked by Chairman McFadden of the com- 
mittee if we are in a period of inflation now, 
he replied in the negative, adding ‘we appar- 
ently are in the beginning of a period of defla- 
tion. We could produce with our present capi- 
tal facility 50 per cent more if we had the 
market,’ he said. ‘In the tire industry alone 
there are 216 producers where six could satisfy 
the demand. 

“There is no dearth of capital. Commer- 
cial banks are buying securities because they 
| don’t know what to do with their surplus 
| money. 

“*There is an undue amount of capital in- 
vested in almost every industry. There has 
been plenty of money for the last five years. 
| Statistics do not show that increased taxes have 
hurt the volume of money available. 
| “Our present organization of industry and fi- 
| nance is such that we are constantly creating 
| facilities for production in excess of the 
| of available consumers,’ he asserted. ‘The avert- 
| age person cannot understand why with all the 
| new improvements in production and the sav- 
| ing devices his dollar will not buy much more, 
| Therefore, there is a real reason for his not be- 
| 








ing entirely satisfied, as well as a responsibility 
on the people who think to see that a remedy 
is provided that will retain the good in our 
present society, and most of it is good.’” 
| Iron Age takes a somewhat different view of 
wealth and savings out of income, as follows: 
| “Growth of the wealth of the country has 
| been due to savings out of income, invested im 
things of permanent value. The matter of earn- 
ing power is a detail. If the enterprise produces 
tangible returns, the returns become a part of 
income and thus subject to saving. Highways 
are productive but do not yield a measurable 
return. Public buildings may not be productive 
but are part of the wealth. 

“The criticisms of the past few years, that the 
people are doing too much instalment buying, 
carries an inference that they are not saving 4 
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they used to do. If so, the wealth of the 
country is not increasing as it used to increase. 
Many observers, not reasoning from this basis, 
put endeavoring to make appraisals of the 
wealth that actually exists from time to time, 
have reached this conclusion, that we are not 
adding to our wealth, in annual percentage ac- 
cretion, as we used to do. 

“Herein lies an economic problem that seems 
to be quite new. If productive, or earning, 
enterprises do not increase in the proportion to 
total income that used to obtain, then as the 
country grows the productive capacity does not 

w correspondingly, and productive enter- 
prises might expect better profits in future, their 
profits in the past few years having been dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory. 

“On the other hand, if the people have been 
extravagant in instalment buying, they may 
not be able to offer in future the patronage 
that their incomes would warrant when not 
saddled by debt. 

“In other words, it would seem that, if there 
is much unsoundness in the present economic 
structure, it lies in the position of the people 
as individuals and not with the productive en- | 
terprises. Past experiences have not made such 
a condition familiar. Depressions in the past 
have been most commonly ascribed to overex- 
pansion in productive capacity. Now the chief 
criticism has been that too much money has 
been going into unproductive things of short life. 

“Merely the change from investing savings in 
productive enterprises to the spending of sav- | 
ings in articles for personal use cannot be criti- 
cized from an economic or business standpoint. | 
Society has a right to change its habits in this | 
respect, and no amount of preaching, if in- 
dulged in, would lead it to revert to the older | 
habits. The question is not whether what the | 
people now want is good for them, but whether 
they can afford as much as they think, and 
what will be the results. 

“We shall not have to wait long to find out 
how things really are going. If we build too 
much railroad mileage, as we did twice in the | 
past, it requires a wait of several years for the | 
country to grow up so as to give the investment | 
the proper earning power. If the people buy | 
too much in proportion to their income, it will 
take only a short time for their circumstances 
to bring them up with a turn.” 

American Metal Market agrees that the dan- 
ger lies with the individual. To quote: 

“The fear, in one form or another, of produc- | 
tion, has been one of the dominant feeling in 
business men’s minds for generations. The feel- 
ing is natural enough but the conclusions fre- | 
quently drawn are quite erroneous. 

“The error arises from failure to differentiate 
between the position of the individual and the | 
position of the people of a given country or | 
of the whole world. 

“We produce to sell, we sell to get money, | 
and we get money to buy. The final objective 
is really the goods or services we get. The 
individual is quite right in thinking much of 
production in the case of his particular line, 
and little of production in general, for the 
former is a small mass, big to him, and the 




















latter a big mass, small to him. There is a 
natural viewpoint, and a perfectly proper one. 


“The impropriety comes when the view is | 
translated to all the people of a country or the | 


people of the whole world. 


“The cases of the individual and of society | 
are totally different. We are here to produce, | 


for if not, why do we? The more we produce 
the more we shall have. 

“Those who produce need other production 
so that there will be things for them to con- 
Sume, and from the other angle, when one pro- 
duces he becomes a consumer. You cannot, so 
to speak, have customers unless they are pro- 
ducers. 

_ “Production, in other words, begets consump- 
tion and more production. We can apply that 
to our own domestic affairs and also to affairs 
abroad. We should not fear Europe becoming 
productive. We should get some of the prod- 
ucts, for our enjoyment, and should find better 
customers.” 
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When the IRON HORSE was new | 


ig en ye through the wilderness, riven mountains 
and conquered prairies, pufied the Governor 
Stanford, first locomotive on the Central Pacific. 


Motley crews of workers laid their rails in the 
newly tramped dirt—sunk home the spikes in ties but 
freshly hewed. Close on their heels, the “Iron Horse” 
settled the ties in the soil ere the holding spikes had 
ceased to quiver from the sledge blows. 


Mounted behind the stack on the Governor Stanford 
a Worthington direct-acting steam driven pump— 
helped to quell fires in the Sierra forest—pump out 
excavations—fill supply tanks. 


These sixty-three years of interval have wrought a 
great change in American railroading and industry. 


—But the same qualities of exacting workmanship 
and advanced engineering thought that made the old 
Worthington Pump give good service in 1863—are 
today, in the large variety of Worthington Products, 
upholding its early tradition. WORTHINGTON IS YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF TRUSTWORTHINESS IN MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT—be it a pump—Diesel Oil Engine—Con- 
denser—Meter—Gas Engine—Compressor—or Loco- 
motive Feed-water Heater. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


WORTHINGTON 
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Worthington (Knowles built) 
direct-acting steam driven pump 
on the Governor Stanford. 


When writing to Wortnincton Pump ano Macutnery Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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Every Industrial 
Institution can paint 
its property this 
quick and Easy Way 


“Q@PRAY-PAINT—one man with a 
Binks portable Spray outfit can do 











the work of five men with hand brushing | 


and doa more thorough job of it. You 
can transform dark shops and offices into 


light, sanitary workrooms at a low cost. | 
Let brightened court walls and elevator | 


shafts reflect light in place of gloomy | 


shadows. 


Any Workman Can 
Operate a BINKS 


PORTABLE SPRAY OUTFIT 


—and the cost is nominal. If you own 
or operate industrial buildings or equip- 
ment look into “Spray-Painting.” Binks 
Equipment costs too little to be without 
and saves enough to make your small in- 
vestment pay for itself at once. 


Once you employ a Binks Portable Spray 
Outfit to reduce the maintenance cost of 


your property and factory equipment, | 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


Copies of the Commission’s complaints, re- 
spondents’ answers, and the Commission’s or- 
ders to “‘cease and desist,” or of dismissal may 
be obtained from the offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., without 
charge by reference to the docket numbers. 
Transcripts of testimony may be inspected in 
Washington, or purchased at 25 cents a page 
from the official reporter, whose name is obtain- 
able from the Commission.—Editor’s Note. 


NE-HALF the advertising included in 
American magazines would be eliminated 

if the Commission’s order against a mattress 
manufacturer (Docket 1133) should be sus- 
tained and if the policy it defines were to be 
enforced, declares Commissioner Humphrey in 
an opinion dissenting from the Commission’s 


fill the magazines of the country with their 
false and misleading statements about their 
methods, remedies and nostrums for beautify. 
ing the hopeful and credulous, for helping the 
afflicted and suffering and unfortunate, rather 
than upon a concern engaged in legitimate 
business and which has for the last twenty- 
five years maintained the highest reputation 
for honesty and fair dealing. 


The testimony of witnesses in this case was 
immaterial and misleading, to the dissenting 
Commissioner’s mind, for, in his opinion: 


The authorities fully sustain the proposition 
that in cases of this character the findings and 
order of the Commission are more likely to be 
correct if based entirely upon the inspection of 


action requiring, he 
says, that the con- 
cern “must not, by 
pictures, or other- 
wise, show a greater 
resiliency or thick- 
ness of layers in the 
construction of its 
mattress, than ac- 
tually would be 
shown by a com- 
pleted mattress 
thereafter opened 
up.” 

The complaint 
questioned the re- 
siliency of the ma- 
terial used in the 
mattresses, as in- 
dicated in pictures, 
and charged that 
the public was de- 
ceived by the con- 
cern’s representa- 
tions. On this phase 
of the case, the dis- 
senting opinion as- 
serts that 


the pictures assume 
to show the con- 
struction of the 
mattress in its un- 
finished state, the 
thickness and the 
resiliency of the 
layers before com- 
pression and not af- 
terwards—and this 
is the theory of the 
complaint. But the 
order is based upon 
the theory that cot- 
ton after compres- 
sion, without regard 
to the time or the 
amount of compres- 





ROCEEDINGS before the Federal 

Trade Commission, or related to 
its activities, for the month, are re- 
ported here. Significant items are: 

Dissenting Opinion of Commis- 
sioner Humphrey Says Strict En- 
forcement of ‘“*Truth in Advertising’”’ 
Would Eliminate Half of Magazine 
Advertising. 

False and Misleading Statements 
Ordered Discontinued in Connection 
With Sales of Snap Fasteners and 
Seeds. 

Imitation Grape Juice Must Be 
Labeled to Show That It Is Not the 
Natural Juice of the Grape. 

Descriptions of Wearing Apparel 
Sold by Chicago Mail Order House 
Adjudged Deceptive. 

Lottery or Chance Forbidden in 
Sale of Candy. 

Circuit Court Upholds Order 
Against Coffee Roasting Concern. 

Maintenance of Fixed Resale Prices 
Banned in Case Against Dealer in 
Perfumes and Toilet Articles. 

Three Additional Stipulations An- 
nounced. 

Complaint Against Motion Picture 
Corporation Reopened. 

Dismissals. 





the picture, all other 
evidence being ex- 
cluded. All of the 
testimony of all the 
witnesses throws no 
light upon the ten- 
dency or capacity 
of this picture to 
deceive the ordinary 
purchaser. All such 
testimony only has 
a tendency to con- 


fuse. 
x * * 


I hope this ques- 
tion of evidence 
may soon be de- 
cided definitely by 
the courts, for if I 
am right in my con- 
clusions, the Com- 
mission is annually 
wasting thousands 
of dollars in secur- 
ing incompetent and 
immaterial opinion 
evidence. : 


Pee of false and 
/ and misleading 
statements in the 
sale of snap fasten- 
ers and in the sale 
of vegetable and 
flower seeds is 
banned by the 
Commission in an 
order directed to 
two business men 
of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, trading as 
a specialty company 
and as a seed com- 
pany (Docket 1333). 
Investigation of this 
case disclosed, the 


at | 








y . Sr 
your investment 1s made for all time. | sion, will, when released therefrom, assume its 
There is nothing to replace—no brushes | original resiliency and condition. The whole 
to wear out. All you need is paint. The| order is entirely outside the complaint, unsus- 
Binks -S ae : k 1 . 1| tained by the evidence, and contrary to com- 
<arw vibe ied ~ ; “7 one” ae and) man knowledge and common intelligence. 
finishing ee 5 eg eaten | Of truthfulness in advertising, Commissioner 
lead, oil and aluminum paints. | Humphrey wrote: 

Write for interesting Bulletin on indus- | 
trial maintenance—the plain facts will | 
prove interesting and worthwhile. Write | 
today. 


Commission reports, that the dealers misrepre- 
sented the number of packages of fasteners or 
seeds agents were required to sell before they 
could be eligible for a premium. Many of the 
agents were children, the Commission says. 
Representations were made that some of the 
seeds were grown in Lancaster County, but as a 
matter of fact, the commission contends, none 
of the seeds is grown in that county. The order 
prohibits the 


The order is an attempt to compel truth in 
advertising. It will be noticed that the order 
allows no room whatever for exaggeration. 
It eliminates the thrilling and time-sacred 
art of “puffing.” The order in each para- 
graph allows no latitude whatever, but says 
that the picture must “actually” represent the 


publishing or circulating of any catalogs or 
other advertising matter in interstate com- 
merce which contain false or misleading state- 
ments as to the number of snap dress fas- 
teners or vegetable and flower seeds it is 


SPRAY exact thickness of the layers of cotton used : . k 
¢ } nessary 3 s im 
af : rR K EQUIPMENT in the construction of a mattress when such cate an agent to sell to entitle h 
COMPANY | ayers are released from a completed mat- : 


No limit of time or use is specified. 
om * + 
. . . It does seem to me that if we are go- 
ing to attempt to enforce such rule of exact 
truthfulness in advertising, we should com- 
mence on quacks, the fakes and crooks that 


And further, the order prohibits, 
falsely advertising the character, quality oF 
origin, of the seeds sold by the respondents, 
specifically as to tests given seeds for purity 
and germination; prizes which seeds sold by 
them have won; the place where any seeds 


3128 Carroll Avenue Chicago, IH. | __tress. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
The World's Largest manufacturers of Industrial 


Spraying Equipment 





Binks Spray EguipMent Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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TRANSPORTATION 
| ‘Fillerless” 
| 
| CORD TIRES 
| =< ON 
| 
| 
| Time to Re-tire 
“Uninterrupted Service 
_ A Decided Asset” 
| Read this letter from Mr. W. W. Walker, General Manager 
| The New Haven and Shore Line Railway Co., Guilford, Conn. 
| “We operate Motor Parlor Coach Service Daily between New Haven | 
and New London. | 
| “We welcome this opportunity of advising you of our satisfaction with | 
| your transportation cord tires. The tires have given us uninterrupted | 
| service, not only during our summer season, but also during the past winter 
which has been very severe. In addition to satisfactory mileage the 
tractive and non-skid feature of your tread design has been a decided 
asset to us.” 
Fisk Transportation ‘‘Fillerless’’ Cords 
are made in all bus and truck sizes 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


























When buying Fisk Tires please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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Opportunities Galore 
for 


Industrial Plants 








NORTH CAROLINA 
A City of Communities 


Hickory, a live city of 15,000, made 
up of five bustling progressive munici- 
palities in Western North Carolina, has 
distinctive advantages for additional 
industries. 

This is THE CENTER OF CHEAP 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER DEVELOP- 
MENT. Raw materials: Forest products, 
cotton, potters’ clay, moulding sand, minerais, 
small fruits. Unlimited supply of soft water 
for all purposes, including manufacture of 
RAYON. Ample native white labor. Ex- 
cellent transportation facilities; on two rail- 
ways and paved highways. Satisfactory 
freight rates; receptive banks. Marvelous 
moderate climate, summer and winter; 1,160 
feet above sea; new modern hotel and dandy 
place in which to live and enjoy life. 

Consider HICKORY for that Rayon or 
cotton mill, furniture, wagon, overall, hosiery, 
pottery, preserving factory, etc. 


A Few of the Established Plants 


Elliott Knitting Mills, Ivey Cotton Mills, 
Piedmont Wagon Co., Highland Cordage Co., 
Hickory Furniture Co. and scores of others, 


Send for Survey of Hickory 


For general or specific data, address— 


Chamber of Commerce 
Hickory, N. C. 



























BUILDING CRASHES IN FIRE 











Although of modern construction, the Austin 
Building collapsed in the Burlington Fire, Chi- 
cago, March 15, 1922. A Meilink Built Safe 
fell six stories. A mass of wreckage and debris 
crashed down on top of it. Yet it delivered its 
contents without loss. 

Are you protected this well? The loss of your 
v sbeaen may mean your businessruin. Nothing 
less than Meilink protection is enough. 

Meilink Built Safes afford better protection 
because they are built better. Stronger! Heavy 
steel frames and shells, torsion bars, stay rods 
and braces. Exclusive patented construction. 
Thermocel insulation. Resists fire, great strains 
and burglary. 

“A” and “B” Underwriters’ Label. 20% lower 
rate burglary insurance. Over 50,000 Meilink 
Built Safes in use. Write for book “A Record 
of Better Protection”. 


THE MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
Dept. B. TOLEDO, OHIO 


Better Protecti 


EILIN: 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


sold by them are grown; and the source from 
which seeds are obtained. 


EVERAGES not what they seem must be 

labeled to disclose the exact nature of imi- 
tation is an implication of the Commission’s 
order against a Chattanooga manufacturer of a 
concentrate. The order requires the concern to 
discontinue the use of the name “Good Grape” 
in connection with its product unless accom- 
panied by an explanation indicating that the 
content is “imitation grape—not grape juice,” 
or other qualifying words in letters equally as 
conspicuous as the words “Good Grape” 
(Docket 1186). 

This concern, according to the findings, has 
nationally advertised its product under the name 
“Good Grape,” and in addition has used the 
phrase or slogan “Fruit of the Vine,” and has 
also by pictorial representations and by other 
means created the impression in the minds of 
the public that its product is composed of 
grape juice, but as a matter of fact, the Com- 
mission asserts, “Concentrate No. 1” contains 
a percentage of grape wine which is not the 
juice from the natural fruit of the grape; and 
“Concentrate No. 2” does not contain any 
grape juice or grape wine. The beverage when 
sold to the public, the Commission reports, con- 
tains less than seven-tenths of one per cent of 
the product of the grape which the Commis- 
sion believes is not sufficient to color or flavor 
the beverage. 

None of the advertisements indicated, the 
Commission contends, that the product was 
imitation grape, or artificially colored or flav- 
ored. The words “imitation, artificially colored 
and flavored” appeared on the bottle caps used 
by the concern’s customer bottlers, the Com- 
mission explains, but in such small letters that 
they were difficult to read except by careful 
scrutiny. The findings also state that the cap 
is usually removed before the customer receives 
the bottle, and because of that removal he does 
not know that the product is an imitation. 
The concern’s advertisements, the findings con- 
clude, create in the minds of the consumers an 
erroneous impression that “Good Grape” is 
made entirely from the fruit of the grape and 
is grape juice. 

Commissioner Thompson dissented on the 
ground that the correction sought by the order 
|is “obviously impracticable,” and his opinion 
| expresses belief that in this case, as well as in 
all others of similar character, the label should 
either state in fact what the bottle contains, 
or refrain from any statement in the descrip- 
tion that is misleading or untrue, even though 
an attempt be made to explain the contents 
somewhere else on the bottle, carton or article 
by other language. 








ESCRIPTIONS used by a Chicago mail- 
order company in selling wearing apparel 
|ran afoul of the Commission’s sense of truth 
in advertising, and the Commission has recorded 
its objection in a prohibitory order intended to 
stop the practices alleged unfair (Docket 1349). 

According to the findings, the company 
sells wearing apparel for men, women, and chil- 
dren, direct to the consumer. False and mis- 
leading descriptions were used by the com- 
pany, so the Commission says, in offering its 
goods for sale. Some dresses were described as 
“wool finished serge” with the accompanying 
statement that the company loses money on 
every such dress sold, when, as a matter of 
fact, the Commission reports, the dresses so 
described are composed wholly of cotton and 
are sold at a profit. Dresses composed of 
about 88 per cent cotton and 12 per cent silk 
were offered for sale, the findings state, under 
the designation of “Canton Crepe Genuine 
| Silk.” 
| Other misrepresentations alleged were to 
the effect that some coats, really trimmed 
with a material imitating astrakhan wool in 
|appearance, were offered as trimmed with 
genuine astrakhan, and that some “coat dresses” 
composed wholly of cotton trimmed with imita- 
| tion ermine, of much less value than genuine 





-rce, Hickory, .°. C., 
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ermine fur, were offered for sale as being com- 
posed of “wool finished serge” and trimmed 
with “genuine ermine fur.” 

These practices, the findings conclude, deceive 
the purchasing public and are unfair to com- 
petitors who truthfully mark their merchandise, 


eG merchandise with the inducement 
of prizes determined by lottery or change 
is banned by the Commission in an order jp. 
tended to stop a practice of a Cincinnati candy 
company that sells its products to wholesalers 
and retailers throughout Ohio, Indiana, Mich. 
gan, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Florida, and other 
states (Docket 1304). Some of the candy jg 
coated with chocolate and has either white 
centers or pink centers. 

The company advertised, the Commission 
says, that purchasers of the candy with the 
pink centers would obtain as a prize an addi. 
tional bar of candy labeled “By Heck Fiye 
Cents,” and that the purchaser of the last 
marshmallow drop would receive a baseball and 
a glove which were shown in a separate com- 
partment of the display box containing the 
candy. 

The candies containing the pink centers could 
not be distinguished by the customer before 
buying, the Commission says, a circumstance 
which, in its opinion, made the determination 
of the prize-winners a matter of chance or lot- 
tery. 

This practice, the findings declare, induced 
the purchase of candy by reason of the chances 
of prize-winning, and “is therefore prejudicial 
to respondent’s competitors who do not resort 
to such methods in offering their candy fér 
sale to the public.” 


N ORDER of the Commission requiring that 
a firm of coffee roasters discontinue coopera- 
tive means to enforce minimum resale prices on 
its products. was upheld by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit when the 
firm appealed from the Commission’s ruling 
(Docket 1147). Dealers in the firm’s products 
were required by it to give written assurance 
that they would not make sales at less than the 
minimum prices, the Commission found, and its 
investigation also revealed, it said, that coopera- 
tion of the dealers was sought by the firm in 
detecting prices lower than those established. 
When a dealer was found to be cutting prices, 
the Commission said, he was interviewed by one 
of the firm’s salesmen, and if he was not 
“amenable to reasonable suggestion,” but con- 
tinued to sell below the prices held fair by the 
firm, he was cut off as a customer. 


HREE additional stipulations made public 

by the Commission involve the use of false 
and misleading corporate trade name, false and 
misleading advertising, and fictitious price 
marks, all having been condemned by the Com- 
sion as unfair methods of competition. The 
proceedings were dismissed after the concerns 
cited agreed to discontinue the alleged unfair 
practices “with further understanding that 
should the unfair methods of competition ever 
be resumed the stipulation may be used as 
evidence against the respondent in a proceeding 
by the Commission.” 

Commissioners Nugent and Thompson dis- 
sented from the orders accepting the stipulations 
and dismissing the cases on the ground that 
complaints should be issued against the con- 
cerns involved, and the cases tried in order 
that the public might be informed of the un- 
fair practices used by the concerns, and theif 
law-abiding competitors be benefited by in- 
creased trade. 


RACTICES involving the maintenance of 

fixed resale prices are condemned by the 
Commission in an order requiring that a New 
York company dealing in perfumery and toilet 
articles discontinue “directly or indirectly carry- 
ing into effect a system of uniform resale prices 
in which respondent, its customers and agents 
undertake to prevent others from obtaining the 


and Tee Meiming Steet Sare Co, please mention Nation’s Business 
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For Packaging ~ the Package Engineer 





OULD you attempt, without 

expert counsel and guidance, 
to steer a patent application 
through the complexities and 
seeming contradictions of patent 
office practice? 


The proper balancing of all the 
varied 2nd intricate factors enter- 
ing into the right package design 
demands a similar breadth of inti- 
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He Knows Packages 


The Bryant Electric Co. of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, the 
world’s largest exclusive 
manufacturers of electric 





wiring devices, are recent 
converts to H & D corru- 
gated boxes. 


The boxes were adopted 
after they had proved their 
worth in experiments con- 
ducted with trial packages de- 
signed by a Hinde & Dauch 
Package Engineer. 


The result is a cash saving 
of many thousands of dollars 
annually in a lower first cost 
and 40% aneee shipping 
weight—while big apuree are 
credited to good will in 
cleaner packages, an ~ ae 
complete elimination of dam- 
age claims and the value of 
the advertising printed on 
the box. 

Mr. E. G. Thrall, Purchas- 
ing Agent, says: eH& &D 
Package Engineer has, iven us 
the most protective fibre box 
for the least money for our 
many different products.” 
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_ 
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& Daucn Paper Co 


UPERFICIALLY, your shipping 
package is “just a box.” Actu- 
ally, it is either a sales-maker or a 
sales-breaker. A money-saver or 
a source of serious loss. 


In which classification it falls 
depends on a host of contribu- 
ting factors—upon what your 
competitors are doing— whether 
or not you are taking full advan- 
tages of shipping privileges— 
whether it costs you too much in 
packing labor, space require- 
ments, or damage claims. 


Frankly, are you prepared to 
answer such questions definitely 
and absolutely? Doesn’t it stand 
to reason that an expert, familiar 
with the latest packaging develop- 
ments, may show you improve- 
ments you never dreamed of? 


A staff of 40 such factory- 
trained, laboratory-schooled 
package engineers is maintained 
by the world’s largest producer of 
corrugated fibre shipping boxes 
and packing materials. AnH&D 
“P, E.” will call at your office and 
serve you to the best of his sea- 
soned ability at no cost or obliga- 
tion to you. Fill in the coupon. 









The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co. 
304 WATER STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Canadian Address, Toronto: 
King Street, Subway and Hanna Avenue 





The World’s Largest Producer of 
Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes ¢ 
and Packing Materials. A 


? 304 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
¢ Please have a Package Engineer call 3 


é Send me copy of booklet, “How to Use CJ 
o H @&D Free Service.” . 


a Name of 
é Company 


¢? Name of 
Pg Writer 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER 
COMPANY 
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CORRUGATED ee SHEPPING. BOXES 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Distribution 
Center of the 
Trans-Mississippi Market 


i you are looking toward the market west of the Mississippi River’ 
consider Salt Lake City as the logical point—because it is the central 
point—for locating your branch factory or distributing offices. 

This one fact of central location is alone important enough to be the 





epee 
: | 
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deciding factor in favor of establishing here. But, in addition, this city 
offers manufacturing advantages unequalled by any other city in this 
territory. 


The Markets of the West are Served from Salt Lake City 


Salt Lake City is centrally located in a mew and growing market. It is 
the center of the West’s vast resources. Cheap and ample hydro-elec- 
tric power is available. It is the converging point of six railroad trunk 
lines. The American Plan of employment helps labor conditions. Economi- 
cal and healthful living prevails in this moderate climate, with an average 
mean temperature over a 50-year period of 51.5°. 


Some Industrial FACTS About Salt Lake City and Utah 


In 1925, Utah was first in silver production; second in lead; third in copper; 
sixth in gold—leading all western states in value of mineral production. 
The world’s largest smelting center lies within 50 miles of Salt Lake City. 
Utah is the steel state of the West and is serving the Pacific Coast with 
pig-iron made from ores mined in Utah. 
Coal resources of Utah are sufficient to supply the entire United States at 
the present rate of consumption for 250 years. 
Oil has recently been discovered in Utah. 
Hydro-electric resources are estimated at 1,472,230 horsepower, insuring 
ample and cheap power to industries. 
In 1925, Utah led the states in production of alfalfa seed, producing 46% 
of all that produced by the entire country. In yields per acre, Utah 
ranked first in sugar beets, alfalfa seed and spring wheat. There are 210 
known minerals in unlimited quantities in Utah. 

GET A DETAILED SURVEY 
We will make a detailed report on the conditions pertaining to any par- 
ticular business in this territory, possibilities, etc., for any executives 
addressing a request to the 


Department of Industries, N-2, 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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company’s products at less than the prices 
designated by it” (Docket 1250). 

In accordance with the company’s policy of 
maintaining fixed standard prices at which the 
producis are to be resold, the Commission fe. 
ports, the company has sought and obtained 
the cooperation of its retail dealers, and of jts 
officers, agents and employes. Agreements were 
also obtained from customers to sell at the 
established prices, and these dealers are asked 
to report the names of price cutters, the find- 
ings say. When the company found that deal. 
ers sold its products below the standard prices 
it sometimes refused to continue to supply 
them until it had assurance that the established 
schedule would be observed. 

Enforcement of this resale price policy, the 
Commission contends, prevents dealers from 
selling the company’s products at prices that 
they might believe justified by their respective 
costs of operation, “thereby suppressing com- 
petition in the marketing of respondent’s prod- 
ucts.” 


Ee ORDER to take further evidence, the 


Commission has reopened a complaint against 
a motion picture corporation originally charged 
with having attained its position of dominance 
by conspiracies and affiliations (Complaint 835), 
This corporation, the complaint said, owns more 
than 400 theaters in the United States and 
Canada and has 140 subsidiary corporations 
engaged in producing, distributing or exhibit- 
ing motion pictures. In 1920 about 6,000 
American theaters showed pictures controlled by 
the corporation and its affiliations, the Commis- 
sion said, and 67 cents of every dollar for ad- 
mission to motion picture theaters was paid 
to theaters showing pictures of the concerns 
cited. 

Adherence to the corporation’s policy of 
affiliating with producers, distributors and ex- 
hibitors, the Commission contended, kept pic- 
tures of independent producers from_ being 
shown in many theaters, and that continuation 
of this policy would eliminate independent pro- 
ducers because of inability to obtain theaters 


| for exhibition of their pictures. 


| 





ISMISSALS included complaints against a 

tire manufacturer of Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, a concern at Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, which makes a solution for batteries, 
a wholesale grocers’ association of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, a furniture dealer of New York 
City, and a sugar company located in Denver, 
Colorado. 

Lessening competition in the sale of tires, 
mechanical goods and sundries through acquisi- 
tion of 51 per cent of the stock of a competitor 
was charged against the tire manufacturer 
(Docket 1248). Commissioner Nugent dis- 
sented from the dismissal. 

Misleading representation in the marketing 
of battery solution was alleged against the Wil- 
liamsport concern (Docket 1353). Dismissal 
was ordered because the concern has_ been 
adjudged bankrupt. 

Methods of competition in obstructing and 
preventing a manufacturer from_ successfully 
marketing its soap and soap products were 
questioned in the complaint against the whole- 
sale grocers’ association (Docket 991). 

Commissioner Nugent dissented from the dis- 
missal. 

Lack of jurisdiction in the absence of a 
showing of interstate commerce caused dismissal 


| of the charges of false and misleading aavertis- 
|ing made against the furniture dealer (Docket 


1194). 

Two complaints against the sugar corpora- 
tion, and other sugar companies also cited, 
charged violation of the Clayton Act through 
the alleged ineligibility of some of the directors 
(Dockets 1180 and 1182). These complaints 
were dismissed because a majority of the Com- 
mission found no interstate commerce, and no 
prospect of it among the companies named, and 
therefore believed that prosecution would be 
futile and of no public benefit. Commissionef 


| Nugent dissented from both dismissals. 


,MBER oF ComMMeRCE, Satt Lake City, Utan, please mention Nation’s Business 
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Workmen, a Wren 


and the Fla¢ 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


1 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Author of “Lords of the North,” “Free-| 


booters of the Wilderness,” “Vikings 
of the Pacific,” etc. 


WENT out to St. Paul during the stress 

of the war. Most people remember the 
unkempt condition which many shops and 
round houses presented at that time. If 
there were not scraps of waste steel—rails, 
bolts, spikes, nuts—discards of lunch pails, 
bits of smashed cars and engines, the shops 
were at best in this period dingy buildings 
with smudged windows centered in cinder 
and ash yards. 

The first thing that struck me was that 
the entire yard was a blaze of the most 
beautiful tulips I have ever seen—you 
couldn’t mistake their pedigree—the deep 
blood reds, the rose pinks, the golds—had 
the sheen and depth of silk velvet. What I 
said to myself was—‘Imported—like the 
foreign chaps inside there.” I thought the 
foreigner had brought his foreign plants 
with him. The next thing I noticed was a 
little greenhouse to the left. This was 
putting frills on “uplift” with a vengeance. 








If it cost money to the shareholders, people | 


might say it was out of balance economically. 
The next thing was a lofty flagpole made of 
iron drain pipes with an American flag 
whipping to the breeze. 

“Americanization,” I thought. 

“Company do all this?”’ I asked pointing 
to the neat paths bordered with white-washed 
tiles. 

“No—men did it and did it in their spare 
time, too” —(please note that word “spare,” 
how “spare time’? was used)—“lunch hour 
or after short day, or on Saturday after- 
noons.”’ (Again please note how leisure was 
used. ) 

“There’s a funny story about that flag- 
pole, too! The men had put a wren’s house 
on the tip of that flagpole! I don’t know 
whether the wrens couldn’t agree with the 
eagle or what; but the flag wouldn’t work 
when the wren’s box was there; so soon as 
the babies were hatched, what to do with 
the wren’s box? The men raffled it one day 
at noon and cleared over $127; and that’s 
how they got those fine imported tulips and 
the greenhouse and the rest—”’ 

We entered the repair hospital, where the 
big engines came sailing proudly in. The 
men were nearly all young, high-pay, short- 
hour men—running in wages from $6 and $8 
to $10; and we were presently discussing 
with one an experiment they had been try- 
ing, “to slip” begonia plants by letting the 
leaves take root in warm, moist sand and 
getting four rootlets from one leaf. 

Icame out. It was near closing time. In- 
Stead of shanties with rags and paper in 
broken window panes and unclean little 
urchins hanging round sagging picket fences 
such as used to surround the work centers 
of foreigners, I counted motors parked for 
a mile—motors to convey their owners in- 
side out to their wholesome homes in the 
suburbs. 

I don’t believe this example needs a com- 
ment, let alone a moral, tacked on to its tail. 
It’s the sort of thing like a poem or music 
that transcends moralizing. There it is— 
realize it. It is a symbol significant as the 
difference between the rag that is a flag of 
Squalor and the flower that is a flag of 
gladness, 
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You Should 


Install Man 
Cooling Fans 


Man Cooling Fans will 
cool the hot spots” in 
your plant 


—will keep men ‘‘on 
the job” regardless of 
summer heat 


—will cut your labor 
turnover on jobs re- 
quiring high tempera- 
ture treatment 


—will cast a cool, re- 
freshing breeze in any 
desired direction at 
any time 


—will enable men to 
work on hot products 
with less delay 


—will enable men to 
work longer shifts 


—will speed up produc- 
tion and increase your 
profits 


“Nour wow PP = 


Keep production 


with man cooling 


American R 


BUSINESS 







Every time you turn on the desk fan 
that makes your office a comfortable 
place in which to work, stop and think! 


What are the men doing who are 
sweltering away on the hot jobs in 
your plant? What relief have they 
from stifling heat? Is the heat going to 
interfere with your production sched- 
ules? Will you have to hire more men 
to meet your shipping dates? Is your 
labor “turnover season’ opening up? 
How muchmore efficient and contented 
would the men in your shop be with 
relief from the intense heat. 


American Blower Man Cooling Fans 
are like giant desk fans. They provide 
cool, refreshing breeze on the “hot 
spots” in your plant. They will make 
your men contented, enable them to 
work longer shifts during terrific heat 
and make it possible for you to meet 
production schedules that would other- 
wise be out of the question. 


Fortify your shop NOW against delays 
and losses caused by excessive heat by 
installing American Blower Man Cool- 
ing Fans. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





(S21) 


ower 

















x VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


BRE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 


When writing to AMERICAN Bower Company please mention Nation’s Business 


7 a HANDUNG EQUIPMENT SINCE 1665 
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aint that wears! 















AINT has a hard life. Storms 

rage against it. The sun beats 
down mercilessly on it. The im- 
portant question is, “What paint 
can I use which best resists the 
attacks of the weather ?” 


To many house-owners the out- 
standing fact about Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is its ability to 
stand up against the weather. This 
paint made of Dutch Boy white- 
lead and pure linseed oil wears— 
and wears—and wears. Property- 
owners use it, not only because it 
protects their property against de- 
cay, but because its protection 
lasts for a longer time. 


You have a right to expect un- 
usual durability from Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint. Its tough, mois- 
ture-proof, elastic film is long-term 
insurance against decay. It protects 
property and keeps it protected. It 
is an all-lead paint, and it is the 
lead which gives paint its weather- 
resisting qualities. 

Invest in Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint the next time you paint. You 
can get at aremarkably reasonable 
cost the complete protection this 
paint gives. One hundred pounds 
of Dutch Boy white-lead makes 
seven gallons of pure lead paint. 


babbitt metals 


The great economy of this paint 
becomes more evident each suc- 
ceeding year, as you save the cost 
of frequent repaintings and avoid 
the expense of repairs which are 
sure to come if a house is not kept 
painted. Remember, too, that an 
improperly painted house always 
deteriorates both in appearance 
and value. 


Write for new paint booklet 


“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
A copy will be sent you if you write 
our nearest branch. If you are plan- 
ning to decorate your home, write 
our Department of Decoration in 
care of our nearest branch. Spe- 
cialists in color will help you, 
without charge, to plan distinc- 
tive color treatments. 


a 

riace anc | 

‘ oo i BIST 
— 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis , 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Streec; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


SGHE Dutch Boy trademark is 
on every keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead. It guarantees your 
gettinglead paint of the high- 
est quality. Besides white-lead 
thereare made under this trade- 
mark: flatting oil for use with 
white-leadin decorating interi- 
ors; also red-lead, solder, and 





Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an all-lead paint 


Leap Company flease mention 3 
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Fire Waste Contest 
Winners Named 


LBANY, GA., Battle Creek, Mich., Long 
+ * Beach, Calif., and Portland, Oreg., were 
declared the winning cities for the year 1995 
in the National Fire Waste Contest cop. 
ducted jointly by the National Fire Waste 
Council and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

The grand prize was accorded to Albany 
by the board of awards, for having shown 
the greatest progress during the year in the 
prevention of fire and reduction of fire 
losses. It is the first time that this recog- 
nition has been won by a city of less than 
20,000 population. 

Reports were received from 221 compet 
ing cities with a total population of 20,346, 
047. Taken as a whole, these 221 Cities 
show a slight reduction in per capita prop- 
erty loss for 1925 compared with the aver- 
age for the preceding five years. Of the 
221 cities, 183 show a reduction of 7 per 
cent in loss of life due to fire. 

Statistics of fire losses for the entire 
country for 1925 are not yet available, but 
conditions in competing cities in this respect 
are more favorable than they are for the 
country at large. 


List of Winning Cities 


"T’HE rank of the winning and honor cities 
of the four classes in the 1925 contest as 
fixed by the board of awards follows: 

Cities of more than 100,000 population: 
1. Portland, Oreg., winner; 2. Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 3. Wilmington, Del.; 4. Reading, Pa.; 
5. Rochester, N. Y.; 6. El Paso, Texas; 7. 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 8. Milwaukee, Wis.; 9. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 10. Sacramento, 
Calif.; 11. Kansas City, Kan. 

Cities of 50,000 to 100,000: 1. Long 
Beach, Calif., winner; 2. Fresno, Calif.; 3. 
New Britain, Conn.; 4. Charleston, W. Va.; 
5. Passaic, N. J.; 6. Terre Haute, Ind; 
7. Hoboken, N. J.; 8. Racine, Wis.; 9. Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; 10. Pontiac, Mich.; 11. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Cities of 20,000 to 50,000: 1. Battle 
Creek, Mich., winner; 2. Petersburg, W. 
Va.; 3. Hagerstown, Md.; 4. Findlay, 0,; 


5. Mansfield, O.; 6. Burlington, Vt.; 7. 
Owensboro, Ky.; 8. Butler, Pa.; 9. Massil- 
lon, O.; 10. Fargo, N. D.; 11. Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Cities of less than 20,000: 1. Albany, Ga, 
grand winner; 2. Laconia, N. H.; 3. San 
Fernando, Calif.; 4. Billings, Mont.; 5. 
Carthage, N. Y.; 6. Ashland, Oreg.; 7. Wes 
ton, W. Va.; 8. Oceanside, Calif.; 9. Lewis- 
ton, Mont.; 10. Marlow, Okla.; 11. Sebe- 
waing, Mich. 

Steps to check the ravage of fire on farms 
and to obtain more adequate statistics on 
| the loss of life due to fire were considered 
|at a meeting of the National Fire Waste 
| Council. C. L. Christie, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, placed the annual loss from fires on 
farms at $150,000,000 annually. He said: 


While the total per capita fire loss in the 





| United States is being reduced, the decrease 


| coming largely in the cities. 


n’s 


Figures from the 
Farm Insurance Association for twelve of the 
middle western states show an increase of 29 
per cent in losses for the five-year period end- 
ing December 31, 1924. 

| Too few farmers recognize the adequacy of 
protection from lightning rods properly 
stalled or the danger from rods improperly 
installed. The prejudice of farmers against 
| lightning rods needs to be overcome. 
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Business Courses 
at Stanford U. 


“fMHE GREAT future need of the United 

States is for men qualified to lead in 
matters of economic statesmanship. Our 
universities can do much to satisfy this need 
by giving dignity and deserved honor to men 
who devote themselves to careers in busi- 
ness... . Business then becomes less a 
matter of black ink on the balance sheet 
and more a question of progress along the 
lines by which we measure national achieve- 
ments.” 

In that telegram Secretary Hoover set 
forth the reason for the spreading move- 
ment to link higher education and business. 

The occasion of the telegram was a con- 
ference at Stanford University to inaugu- 
rate its Graduate School of Business. The 
conference was a striking one in its mem- 
bership. Business men came all the way 
from Massachusetts and New York, as well 
as from nearby places. Harvard, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the University 
of Chicago sent deans and professors to 
give of the experience gained in those insti- 
tutions. 


What the Report Shows 


UT OF the conference came, as comes 
out of most conferences, a committee, 
and from that committee a report. The 
committee is interesting since it shows how 
widespread geographically was the interest 
in this conference. Its chairman, Henry M. 
Robinson, is president of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles and was General 
Dawes’ associate in working out the Ger- 
man reparation plan; David F. Houston is 
an ex-Secretary of the Treasury and is 
president of the Bell Telephone Securities 
Company; Henry S. Dennison is a manufac- 
turer of paper products in Massachusetts; 
Ralph P. Merritt is managing director of the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association; 
George E. Farrand is general counsel for a 
leading California cooperative marketing as- 
sociation; Milton Esberg is vice-president 
of the General Cigar Company; Joseph H. 
Willits is a professor in the Wharton School 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Here are some extracts from this docu- 
ment : 


A going business, in order to be well man- 
aged, must operate as a unit. 

Emphasis must always be placed on the 
unity of the management process and on the 
necessity of handling all the affairs of a busi- 
hess, departmental as well as general, with a 
view to the needs of the business as a unified 
enterprise. 

Means must be found of giving students 
“clinical experience’—a functioning contact 
with actual business. Some of the means of 
doing this from which choice can be made are: 
(1) holding an acceptable job for a specified 
period before admission; (2) vacation jobs 
during the course; (3) experiments with un- 
dertakings that require joint work, planning 
and foremanship; (4) presentation of actual 
problems by business men who have or have 
had them to solve; (5) participation in the 
analysis and solution of problems presented by 
members of the faculty out of their own re- 
sponsible contacts with going business concerns. 


One sentence in particular stands out: 

“The necessity for moral responsibility in 
business should permeate all the teaching 
and the contacts of students throughout the 
course.” 
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Do you file your 
etters on a spindle? 





ORTY years ago spindle 
filing was good enough. 
Would you do it today? 


Forty years ago stamps 
were bought in sheets and 
affixed by hand. Is it still 
done that way in your 
office? 


The New Superior 


MULTIPOST 


has replaced old-fashioned methods of 
handling stamps in thousands of 
offices. 

The Multipost saves four-fifths of the 
time spent in affixing stamps, and 
makes a clean job of it. It protects 
stamps against loss, spoilage and mis- 
use. It makes accounting for them 
practicable. It brings control over 
your stamp account—eliminates the 
scattering of loose stamps (cash) in 
drawers, trays, etc.—fixes responsi- 
bility—and discourages lax habitscon- 
cerning the use of stamps (money). 







Stamp Affixer 
and Recorder 


Every year sees new thousands of 
Multipost-equipped offices applying 
modern economy, efficiency, and 
cleanliness in the handling of stamps. 
How long will you wait before hav- 
ing those advantages? 


Get a new Superior Multipost on 
trial. Proveitsadvantages. Fill out 
and mail the coupon. 


THE MULTIPOST CoO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


THE MULTIPOST CO., Dept. B-6, Rochester, N. Y. 


I have checked below what I would like to have you do for me 


Send New Superior Multipost on free trial 


Individual 


Kindly give name to insure corres 


Firm Name 


Street 


pondence reaching right party) 


City ‘ — 5 RN dscns ke Cee eeea 























When writing to Tue Muttipost Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Faced With 


TERRA COTTA 


From Sidewalk to Roof 

















Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company Building, 
San Francisco, Cal., Miller, Plueger & Cantin, Associ- 
ated Architects. 


OMINATING the skyline of San Francisco the 
magnificent new building of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is faced with Terra Cotta from 
sidewalk to roof. Let us send you our booklet illustrat- 
ing this and other fine buildings faced with Terra Cotta. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


; 























NATIONAL Terra Cotta Society please 
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Swindle Schemes 
Fleece Widows 
By WINSLOW RUSSELL 


Vice-President, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


rt ID YOU ever read a widow’s morning 
mail?” 

The question was put to me recently by a 
business man who does not ask idle ques- 
tions. 

I had never read a widow’s morning mail. 

But I did not have to ask the reason for 
his question. We had been discussing the 
lump sum payment of nearly $400,000,000 to 
life insurance beneficiaries annually, most of 
it to people with little or no previous ex- 
perience in the handling of money for in- 
vestment. 

I knew that he was visualizing the 
obituary columns of all the newspapers in 
the land as the financial crook’s finest 
“sucker list.”” I knew that he was picturing 
the flood of “business opportunities’ that 
the mails bring to the life-insurance bene- 
ficiary, beginning almost upon the heels of 
the funeral cortege. It has been said, 
whether true or not, that 90 per cent of all 
estates of $5,000 and over are dissipated in 
seven years. 

This is no new condition. I only wish that 
it was. Anything so staggering in propor- 
tions, occurring within a single year, or two 
years, or five, would set America on its 
individual and collective ears. But it has 
been cumulative. The totals have piled up, 
up, up, from year to year, by such gradual 
stages that the dissipation of estates has be- 
come something of a national institution. 


Conservation of Estates 


JREVENTION of this loss is not a matter 
of locking up all the crooks in all the 
land. There is a much simpler way—a way 
that cuts off the crook’s source of revenue. 

Conservation of estates! 

There ought to be some other word that 
would tell the story. Conservation has been 
bandied about, played with, so much that 
it has lost much of its significance, even 
though its definition has not changed. 

But conservation is the only effective way 
to curtail the dissipation of estates. 

Mr. American Business Man accepts, with- 
out question, the obligation to accumulate 
an estate—a surplus, as large as he can com- 
fortably make it, to be dispensed to his heirs 
at his death. In most cases, he just as 
calmly waves aside any suggestion that his 
obligation may extend beyond the incident 
of death which transfers his surplus to other 
hands. 

Life insurance companies came into being 
as a means of creating estates. Trust com- 
panies were developed to administer them. 
Could there be a stronger alliance against 
the financial crook, that assiduous reader of 
the obituary column? 

Even though they wanted it, insurance 
companies are vested with no discretionary 
power in the distribution of the proceeds 
of life insurance. They can pay specified 
amounts to specified beneficiaries at specified 
times—and nothing more. 

On the other hand, trust companies are 
vested with discretionary powers. They are 
flexible. They can carry out the real intent 
of the creator of an estate. They can meet 
unforeseen contingencies. They can make 
investments, sell property, erect buildings. 





| In fact, within certain legal limitations, the 


mention Nation’s Business 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 




























































You pay nothing for that added 
feeling of security which a policy 
in the Hartford gives you. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life. 


IVhen writing 


to Hartrorp Fire Insurance Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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If Tomorrow It Should Change 


If tomorrow it should be desired to make one 
room where two are today, or more important 
still, two rooms where one is today, the change 
could be accomplished quietly, efficiently, 
quickly with a minimum interruption to office 
work. 

That is, if Circle A Partitions are used in your 
layout, as they are used in the office shown 


above. 


For Circle A Partitions are sectional and mov- 
able. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CIRCLE @ PARTITIONS 


SECTIONAL AND MOVABLE 


Their design is so simplified that their erec- 
tion is a matter of a few hours. 


The business office plan must be flexible. Every 
organization changes. The natural expansion of 
business constantly calls for new arrangements 
of space. 

Circle A Partitions are able to grow and change 
with your business. For details of their uses, 
construction and advantages send for our new 
Catalog—Circle A Partitions. We believe that 
you will find it thorough and valuable. 


: 658 South 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 





























“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 








‘ 


Chinese Garden, Hangkow 


$11.37 ::; 


Round the World 
a 


PALATIAL President Liners, sailing 
every Saturday from San Francisco 
(every fortnight from Boston and 
New York). Commodious, outside 
rooms. A world-famous cuisine. A 
service praised by the most experi- 
enced travelers. 

Round the World at a fare that is 
about what you spend at home. In- 
cludes meals, accommodations and 
travel. 110 glorious days. 22 ports 
in 14 countries. Optional stopovers. 
Get complete details today. 


Dollar 
eo 
Steamship 
a 
Line 
604 Fifth Avenue Robert Dollar Bldg. 


New York San Francisco 
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EOPLE— millions of 
them — with ample 
money to spend— 


await your products in 


the West. 


Western selling and 
manufacturing is most profit- 
able when centered in Oakland. 
This thriving city offers every 
advantage to Eastern manu- 
facturers. Open your branch 
factory or sales office here. This 
bank can supply accurate, con- 
fidential information. 


The Oakland Bank 


Oakland, California 


OAKLAND 


1s the place to start 


12th and Broadway + + 
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trust company’s service can be as broad » 
|as restricted as the creator of an estate 
desires to make it. 

| For some years, insurance companies have 
| been working toward life insurance estate 
conservation through agreements with the 
| insured, providing for the payment of the 
proceeds of insurance to the beneficiary jg 
instalments over a period of years, 
agreements have more than justified them. 
selves. In a great many cases they meg 
every estate conservation need of the in- 
sured. A stipulated monthly income can }y 
assured the widow. 

When a child reaches college age, a spec. 
fied sum can be made available for edu. 
tional purposes. Provision can be made ty 
retire a mortgage at a definite date. Any 
number of definite needs can be taken cap 
of, if those definite needs can be anticipated 

But there are conditions which no huma 
mind can anticipate—emergencies demand. 
ing changes in plans, readjustments, deg. 





sions. It is here that the administration of 
estates enters the realm of the try 
company. 


Annual Losses Unknown 


i IS impossible to figure the number of 
millions of dollars that are lost annually 
through unnecessary duplication of effort ip 
business. I do not consider it an admission 
of weakness to say, without equivocation, 
that insurance companies should never be 


vested with discretionary powers in ad 
ministering insurance estates. When the 


conservation of estates has been extended to 

‘every policyholder, the business of insurance 
companies will have reached a_ greate 
volume than we can now even dream of 
That happy condition can be attained 
through a union of the forces of life insur 
ance and trusts. 

At the beginning of this article, I referred 
to the financial crook’s prize “sucker list.” 
I know of no more striking illustration ¢ 
the pitfalls of the beneficiary of a lump sum 
policy than that used in a recent address by 
Leslie G. McDouall, of the committee o 
insurance trusts, of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa 
tion. In answer to a widow’s advertisement, 
announcing that she had $10,000 to invest ia 
securities or some enterprise of merit, 4 
number of extraordinary propositions were 
submitted. A few of the “unusual oppor 
tunities” offered were: 





Rate of Return 
$500 per month. 


Proposition 
1. Newspaper Agency 
. Interest in Com- 
mercial Hotel 
3. Stock (Promotion) 


Nm 


40 per cent. 

$10,000 and_ principal 
in six months. 

Vice-President of Co. 

2 per cent per month 


5 Patented Articles 
5. Chemical Co. 


(Stock) guaranteed. 
6. Stock (Chain 

Stores) 18 per cent, guaranteed. 
7. Florida Orange 


Groves 
8. ‘‘Interview’’ on 
“Proposition” 
| 9. Banking Business 
| 10. Interest in Coal & 
Ice Co. 


8 to 30 per cent. 


100 to 300 per cent. 
32 per cent. 


25 per cent, guaranteed 


Do these “propositions” get “results” fot 
| the proposers? 
| Here’s the answer: 
| Thirty-two per cent of all widows in this 
/country are compelled to earn their ow 
| living. ; 

Out of more than three million widows # 
the United States today, one-third of them 
|are over sixty-five years of age. Ninety pe 
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road o | cent of the latter class are either wholly or [artheoal} LIFORNI 
State jally dependent upon the charity or, QO AKLAND COUNTY A A 
nerosity of others. 
“an ieticn of saga br Ba se : Advantages of the West's Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 8 
ith th} Protection of that estate against schemes | 
Of th | of financial parasites is the other half. : 
‘lary jp Adequate life insurance, an adequate will, | 
the services of a responsible trust company | 
| them. § —a combination of safeguards that will re- | 
Y meet f move the name of any beneficiary from the 
the in “sucker list! 
can be * Spee 
| Advertising Ideas 
educa DVERTISING agencies are constantly 
nade ta looking for ideas to break down ‘“‘sales 
Any resistance,’ miraculously to interrupt the 
en Cate thoughtless reader as he leafs through a 
“ipated, newspaper or magazine and make him stop 
— and read with care, and to create a demand 
~— where none existed. 
Pi Young men who go to work for such or- 
thon ganizations are told that they must ‘have 
= ideas.” The young men sometimes feel 
that that is asking a lot, but sometimes 
they really do have ideas that bring dollars 
aber of to the firm, and to the client the firm 
“counsels” in its merchandising. 
naval There is a story going about concerning 
se one of the older members of such an adver- 
calle tisng firm who had an idea that proved a 
ve ie good one. It made what began as a 
: pe haphazard sort of specialty product the 
be the ew. “lead —.. eas ; cH e h 
ood products were this manufacturer's | t 
per line. He had decided to include olives ere Ls W a We are 
‘greater of halang gene pogo san of — d . ° Fy a 
: en tried and were selling on their 
. | eee oing tn increasing 
, se ; > paede 
> insur- Dee in the ee a fear ig our harbor facilities for the growing industrial and distributing activities 
ferrej | the olive line on its wav to chase the dollar of this district, Jim. Shipping is constantly increasing and during rush 
. ia’ sign farther to the left. . periods we have had ships tied up two abreast, loading and unloading in the 
tien a The president himself had a conference Inner Harbor, so rapid has been the growth of the business handled through 
np sum with the manufacturer, and then called in the Port of Oakland. 
vee his staff of artists, copy men and office boys. pis aus st tis Attia ci Suisse ‘weil tt teed ; 
tee @ He hammered home to them the chance that i adheres ts rhe Poasy = reight wi moved in rapid-fire 
ompan lay before them, to put the olive in every be ie BaD f hich * : le of order. 
” wa ee = ade : . pment program, for which the people o “Al ; P oe ora 5 
yrs mouth, Exhausted at the end of. two hours, Gabland voted Seige.con ia hacber bua, Alameda has a big terminal, which is con- 
he sent them out, each with the golden op- tte stantly becoming a greater factor in the 
semen, portunity before him to pick the winning “In the Brooklyn basin in the Inner Harbor, movement of water-borne freight. As you 
vest Il idea a of is ake a pier with 3800 feet of berth space and _ already know, Oakland has done quite a lot 
lerit, 4 ae sank hes a ite chair. hevinw dene nearly fourteen acres of transit shed is being of harbor development work, both the 
1S wert his d ge ; his iy = a" his erected. Further down the Inner Harbor, at —_ municipality and private interests being re- 
oppor: is duty. A catalog on his desk caught his the foot of Clay Street, two new pierseach sponsible, previous to the development 
eye, and he picked it up and began to turn 500 feet long, are beingadded.OntheOut- _ program I just outlined. Work on increas- 
its pages, musing. It was a seed catalog. er Harbor, a 1700-foot quay wall, witha ing Berkeley's waterfront facilities is under 
turn one of those colorful bits of printing, where 1500-foot transit shed and refrigerating way. 
h. the biggest vegetables grow—the tinted and plant, is going in to care for deep-water | aed 
toned Eden where there are no culls and vessels. This quay wall will accomodate pee rage Sy ty pes 
, every melon pictured would feed a family. three of the largest vessels afloat at the French ns we hy on wae 2 Ang on 
principal The president mused because it took him —— Hire Pape ws a ‘ae ve ae 
s. back to the time when he lived on a farm. “Here are the track layouts for movement world, i te 
of Co Like a flash the Big Idea came to him, and of cargo to and from the transit sheds, or 
"month he knew that it was good ; directly between freight car and ship. With “I want to tell you something of the future 
. we i . -to-the-minute, cargo-handling equip- _ of the steel industry here. 
His analytical mind was accustomed to se oe & equip y 
ranted | king why things were so. He had the 
" secret for ireating a desire to sink the (To be continued in the July issue.) 
nt. incisors into an inviting olive. The cool 
green color was the necessary factor. An ; 
cent. dlive in black ink onlv half suggested an A technical, industrial report will be prepared for any 
olive. It reminded. maybe, but it did not industry, interested in a Pacific Coast location. 
wil Start a mental or gastric pulling force which a 
ran led to the corner grocery. Just as the seed _ ; 
ts” for} ‘Catalog had made him wish for bygone Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 
farm products because of the greenness of 
its watermelons, the golden tints of its OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
in this Eoearuns, or the crimson of its tomatoes. 7 
ir own} "€ reasoned that olives should always be ad- 
“ Vertised with illustrations in color. “INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL OF THE WEST” 
lows it Asa matter of fact, he was successful in 
f them olive campaign. Such are the awesome *This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
ety pe and wonderful mental processes which some Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, Niles, Irvington—and is being advertised co-opera- 
of our best advertising men go through. tively by the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 
When writing to OAKLAND CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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‘Need more floor space} 


Fence your grounds ~ 
use them for storage 


Fg ip mbar 8 yard storage—a 
sure, speedy and economical 
solution of the ‘‘more floor space 
needed”’ problem! 


Puts idle outside space to work— 
releases costly inside space for 
production. 


Stored on Anchor-fenced 
grounds, materials are guarded 
night and day—are safe from 
theft. A high, unclimbable, im- 
pregnable barrier of steel, an 
Anchor Fence is unfailing in the 
protection it affords. 


If you need more floor space— 
look into this proven, money- 
saving way of getting it. The 
nearest Anchor office or sales 
agent is at your service. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Albany Mineola, L. I. 


Detroit - 
Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago -— pe pi Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Pe e “an St. Louis 
Cleveland — SanFrancisco 


Sales Agents in Other Cittes 
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Good Will and the Press 


By JOHN H. FAHEY 


International relations today is that of 

the press. It is greater now than it 
ever has been and it will be greater in the 
future than in the past. 

The war demonstrated the tremendous 
power of the press as never before in his- 
tory. It revealed great undeveloped reser- 
voirs of power which even those most familiar 
with the mysteries of its influence did not 
understand. It represents now the greatest 
single institution in existence, having op- 
portunity to influence the peoples of the 
world for right or wrong. The daily news- 
paper is the popular university for millions 
of people. 


Aids to Understanding 


WE ALL recognize increasing commercial 
intercourse as one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the maintenance of peace. 
When people exchange freely the results of 
their efforts to their mutual satisfaction, re- 
spect and understanding are developed, 
which it is very difficult to disturb. 

On the other hand, it is quite true that 
trade conducted by inexperienced or un- 
scrupulous merchants is one of the most 
serious causes of international friction. For- 
tunately, those responsible for unfair and 
dishonest bargaining represent but a very 
small minority, and they do not long survive. 

Of all the factors which make for better 
understandings or for misunderstandings be- 
tween the people of different nations, the 
character of the news exchanged and of 
editorial comment, undoubtedly, has the most 
important influence. It is the duty of those 
of us who participate in this conference to 
constantly exert our efforts to consolidate 
the victories of peace we have already won. 
There is no public service we can render of 
such importance. 

It is essential that the people of the 
Western Hemisphere shall understand the 
rest of the world and that the world shall 
understand us. It is particularly important 
that Europe shall understand us and that 
we shall fully appreciate the importance and 
significance of European conditions. 

I emphasize Europe because we have 
learned out of the bitterness of the war 
that the nations of the world are now so 
interdependent that there cannot be a war 
of any considerable size without involving 
every nation directly or indirectly. We, 
therefore, have—all of us—a very vital in- 
terest in what goes on in Europe and its 
reaction on world peace and our prosperity 
and stability. While it is true that Europe 
has made great progress toward peace during 
the last two years and there has been a 
steady improvement in economic conditions, 
the European continent is still the most im- 
portant area of possible grave disturb- 
ance. 

For these reasons it seems to me that the 
question of adherence to the highest ethical 
standards of journalism in correspondence 
concerning European conditions and the rela- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere and Europe 
is worthy of special consideration. 

I do not wish to be unduly critical, but, 
nevertheless, it is my firm conviction as a 
newspaper man that the general character of 
| the correspondence which has come to this 
country from Europe since the war, and 
| especially during the last six years, as well 


4h GREATEST single influence in 








as that which has gone to Europe from 
United States, is far from creditable to gy 
profession and is susceptible of great jp, 
provement. 

I am well aware that the service rendergi 
to North American newspapers from 
by some of the responsible press association 
has been excellent. Indeed, I think 
offer very little room for criticism. | hyp 
a profound respect, too, for the carefy 
work of a limited number of experi 
special correspondents. Nevertheless, it ; 
my opinion that the writings of an undp 
proportion of correspondents serving ty 
North American papers from Europe fy 
been irresponsible, sensational, and Super 
ficial in extreme. 

Our public is victimized by the constay 
use of words and phrases employed by oy 
correspondents without due _ consideratig 
All too frequently, when an important inte. 
national conference is in progress, the repr. 
sentative of one nation who quietly gis 
down with another in an attempt to g 
his point of view is pictured as engaged» 
“intrigue” or “secret diplomacy.” 

The necessary discussion in committee s 
sions of different points of view is constantly 
described as “bickering.” The unwillingnes 
of statesmen charged with grave respons. 
bilities to sit in open convention in th 
presence of three or four hundred newspapy 
men when attempting to negotiate unde 
standings is alleged to represent concealment 
of important facts from the public. 

Responsibility for international prejudics 
and misunderstandings does not, of coum 
rest entirely with the faking correspondent 
culpable as he is. The sensational politicia, 
sometimes self-seeking and sometimes merely 
ill-informed, is one of the chief factors. kk 
can almost always be stampeded by a clevt 
reporter into a hasty and unwarranted stalt 
ment about the methods and motives ¢ 
political leaders of another nation. 

We are all equally familiar with the trid 
of quoting the sensational editorial utte 
ances of an unimportant newspaper a 
making it appear as a serious expression @ 
national sentiment. 


A Twilight Zone in News 


AM well aware that there is often a tt 

light zone between the fields of legit 
mate and illegitimate news. There are timé 
when some of the things to which I haver 
ferred represent news factors of unqut 
tioned legitimacy to some degree, but! 
maintain that there are today too many at 
respondents who overstep the lines of legt 
imacy with reckless disregard of the ethic 
of this profession. I believe that maj 
practices still prevalent in international cf 
respondence are unjustifiable and should ® 
discouraged if the newspapers of the W 
intend to serve the pressing needs. of bt 
manity and to aid in constructive, uselit 
upbuilding of tolerance and good will. _ 

The world needs and craves friendship 





confidence and prosperity. There is no fott 
on earth which can do more to make the 
possible than the press. In this new @ 
now dawning, therefore, let us resolve ! 
recognize and remedy our own shortcommmg 
let us lead the way toward better unders 

ings between all peoples and insist that ® 
profession shall maintain higher princp® 
of ethics and morality. 





IWVhen writing to ANcHOoR Post Iron Works please mention Nation’s Business 
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Food lox Thought 


for Food Advertisers 


HERE did that antiquated 
W tradition that women 

prefer the evening news- 
paper ever gain credence? It be- 
longs to days gone by. The 
times have changed. There has 
been a marked swing toward 
morning newspapers. 


The radio, the movie, the auto- 
mobile, and dining out are ab- 
sorbing the woman’s interest in 
the evening. On the other hand, 
the kitchen cabinet, the washing 
machine, the vacuum cleaner and 
a score of other labor saving 
devices are freeing her mornings 
for reading. 


On The Tribune staff, thirty 
women edit and write for the 
women, the food buyers. 


Of 642,529 replies received last 
year to thirty features, 270,453 
were to seven features addressed 
primarily to women. 


A manufacturer selling house to 
house wanted to get the facts. 
His salesmen asked 4,000 house- 
wives what Chicago newspaper 
they preferred. 1640 or 41% 
said The Tribune. 1096 men- 
tioned the next newspaper and 
692 the third. 


An electrical appliance manu- 
facturer wanted to know what 
newspaper Chicago women pre- 
ferred. Calls were divided 
equally among all telephone ex- 
changes. Of the 2522 women 
reached, 76% or 1956 preferred 
The Tribune, 18% more than 
the next highest newspaper, 46% 
more than the third. 


A large food manufacturer placed 
the identical page advertisement, 
carrying a coupon, in four Chi- 
cago newspapers. 3967 coupons 
were returned from The Tribune, 
almost twice as many as from the 
second newspaper, nearly three 
times more than from the third, 
and six times the fourth. 


Ring door bells, telephone, or 
check coupons, the answer is the 
same—Chicago women prefer 


The Tribune. 


That this is fact and not theory 
is being proved again and again 
by advertisers who spend their 
money to reach Chicago women. 


Charles A. Stevens, the world’s 
largest store catering exclusively 
to women, used, in 1925, more 
lines of advertising in the daily 
issues Of The Tribune than in 
all other Chicago newspapers 
combined; and in the daily and 
Sunday Tribune two and one- 
half times as many lines as in all 
the rest. 


Here is the way advertisers of 
toilet preparations invested their 
money last year: 


Toilet Preparations, 1925 


Tribune 
393,926 lines American 
244,427 lines 
166, ae lines 


eo] (el a 


Publishers of magazines appeal- 
ing exclusively to women con- 
firm this choice with their ad- 
vertising dollars, 

















Women’s Publications, 1925 


Tribune 
116,270 lines American New 
eas. 58.048 lines 4» 504 lines 
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Household utilities manufactur- 
ers pile up the evidence. 


Household Utilities, 1925 


Tribune 
227,552 lines 
132, oor lines ott a lines 


PAF 


And again from advertisers of 
women’s apparel. 


Women’s Clothing, 1925 


Tribune 
1,102,322 lines 





895 —_, American 
411 Hines 537,091 lines 


} 


Chicago drug stores reach Chi- 
cago women this way: 


Drug Stores, 1925 


os ee 
26,775 es merican 
114,670 lines e3.e hess 








Food advertisers cannot disregard 
facts of such wealth and weight. 
They are following the women. 
They are choosing The Tribune. 
Only the high spots of the com- 
plete story have been touched in 
this advertisement. Certainly, 
Mr. Food Advertiser, you will 
want to hear it all—a Chicago 
Tribune man will gladly answer 
your request and give it to you. 


Dhicago Tribune 


[irHE Wortos GREATEST NEWSPAPER If 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


Travel Wherever You Will, 
Buy Whatever You Want— 


with 


American 
AB-A 288, Cheques 
“TRAVEL MONEY” 
ke 





Like the Magic Carpet, A*B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques will take you wherever you want to go 


They’re “good for money wherever 
money means anything” —day or night, 
business day or holiday, the world over. 


11 Other Reasons Why You Should Carry 
A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques 


—safer than currency to carry on the person while 
traveling. 


—convenient because not dependent for cashing upon 
banks or banking hours. 


—self-identifying through your signature. 


—accepted by hotels, garages, ticket offices, shops and 
banks the world over. 





—do away with the necessity for changing currencies 
when crossing international frontiers. 


—cashed in foreign countries at current rates of exchange. 
—accepted for U. S. customs duties. 


—crisp, clean and handsome as new bank-notes,—fea 
tures which appeal especially to women travelers. 


—light to carry and easy to use; issued in compact bill 
folds in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 


—the official! travelers’ cheques of the American 
Bankers Association. 


—sold by 11,000 banks and trust companies in the 
United States and Canada, 


Buy your A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques 
at your local bank. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS [RUST 
COMPANY 
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Government Aids 
to Business 


Reports of government tests, investigations 
* and researches included in this department are 
available (for purchase or free distribution) 
only when a definite statement to that effect 
is made. When publications are obtainable 
the title or serial number, the source, and the 
purchase price are included in the item, 


| THe CHARACTERISTICS OF LUBRICANTS and 
| lubrication systems, with particular reference to 
|the effects of temperature changes, are being 
studied by the automotive 

Effects of Low power plants section 9; 
Temperatures the Bureau of Standards 


4 : by authorization of the 
on Lubrication Bureau of Aeronautics of 


| 

the Navy Department. 

| To facilitate the study, an air-cooled radial 
| éngine has been mounted in one of the alltitide 
| chambers at the Bureau, an arrangement pro- 
viding the low temperatures necessary to the 
tests. The engine is completely equipped for 
measuring the flow of oil under different condi- 
tions. Along with taking these measurements, 
the Bureau is experimenting with the pump and 
| other elements of the lubrication system. 

| This investigation is of fundamental impor- 
| tance, the Bureau explains, because at low 
| temperatures the transfer of the oil from the 
|} supply tank to the pump and then to the 
| bearing surfaces is usually difficult, for “the oil 
| may flow more slowly than the traditional cold 
molasses.” The dimensions of the pump and 
feed lines must be sufficient to provide ade- 
| quate lubrication, and yet provision must also 
be made to prevent overcooling when tempera- 
ture conditions permit the oil to flow freely, 
according to the Bureau’s view of the problem. 








THE SPECIFICATIONS FOR STITCHES, SEAMS, AND 
STITCHING issued by the Federal Specifications 
Board (F. S. B. No. 384), and published hy 
the Bureau of Standatds 
Specifications as Circular No. 283 pmr- 


. sent an analysis of seams 
For Stitches and stitching used in the 


and Stitching fabrication of garments 
and sewed articles, Al 
{though primarily for use in connection with 
| articles required by the government depart- 
ments these specifications may be useful to 
the entire sewing industry. 

The stitches are divided into six classes, with 
several subdivisions of each class. All of the 
common types of seams are included, and 
many of the stitching types, especially the 
nondecorative types. 

The stitches, seams, and stitching are defined 
and illustrated. 

Circular No. 283 may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, . Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
ja copy 





| Ix Connection wit AN Investication of 


| harmful acidity in leather, the Bureau of 
| Standards reports that a sample of light leather 
used for the bellows i 


| Acid in Leather. Photo-engraving cameras 


was examined for acid 
Cause of Decay, content as an explanation 


Bureau Reports 4; its complete failure 
after a few years’ Us 
The leather had the characteristic “red decay 
appearance, and was found to contain 2 pe 
cent sulphuric acid. New leather of the same 
kind also showed the same amount of acid 
and gave a test for “pyrogallol tannins,” which 
indicated, the Bureau explains, at least 4 
sumac tannage in part. 7 
The presence of the amount of acid di 
closed both in the old and in the new leathers, 
the Bureau believes, accounts satisfactorily {0 
the deterioration, even though some accelerating 
influences may have been present undef 
conditions of use. The complexity of the com 
binations in leather make it difficult to estab 
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lish analytically the source of the acid, but the 
Bureau sees possibilities in the use of other 
materials in conjunction with the sumac for 
tanning and in the dye used for coloring. 


Parer Is CONSIDERABLY AFFECTED by changes 
in moisture content resulting from exposure 
to atmospheres of different relative humid- | 

ities and the effects are 

Apparatus for manifested in = physical | 

oe properties of the paper, 

Conditioning says the Bureau of Stand- 

and Testing ards in reporting an at- | 

Paper tempt to provide a small, 
relatively inexpensive test- 

ing unit for controlling humidity. The ap- 
paratus has been used only for the folding 
test, the one most affected by differences in| 
humidity, the Bureau says. 

A progress report on tests with this device | 
was made by F. T. Carson before the Feb- 
mary, 1926, meeting of the Technical Associa- | 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, and his | 
report was published in the Paper Trude Jour- 
nal, February 25, and the Paper Mill and 
Wood Pulp News, March 13. 


Wrovcut Iron has been an important struc- 
tural material for many centuries and even | 
today, despite the keen competition of steel, 

there are many purposes | 

Observation of for Mone it is preferred - 

. steel Dy engineers, says the 

Phosphorus = Bureau of Standards in 

Wrought Iron commenting on the dearth 

of published information 
on wrought iron from the viewpoint of mod- 
ern metallurgy. 

Because phosphorus is one of the ever-present 
impurities in wrought iron, the Bureau has 
made an investigation of its effect on the| 
properties of the finished iron made by the old 
hand-puddling process and the new mechani- 
cal puddling process which has been advo- 
cated to reduce the labor cost. 

Although the investigation was not extensive 
enough to justify any sweeping conclusions con- | 
cerning the merits of iron made by the two | 
processes, the Bureau reports that nothing was | 
noted which wou!d show that wrought iron| 
made by hand puddling can not be equaled in 
quality by mechanical puddling. 


An Optica, Metuop for measuring with ex- 
treme accuracy the thermal expansion of the} 
glazes used in the ceramic industry has been 

perfected by the Bureau 

Glaze Dilation ©! Standards, it reports. 


Measured by An accurate knowledge of 
. the property of dilation 
Optical Method will aid in reducing the 
losses from cracking of | 

the glaze, the Bureau believes. 

Glazed ware, which consists of a body of 
clay (terra cotta, porcelain, or white ware) 
covered with a thin vitreous layer is used 
extensively in the building trades, and for 
dishes, sanitary ware, and objects of art. The 
large percentage of failure of this sort, owing 
to cracking of the glaze, is a serious defect that 
causes enormous losses to the ceramic indus- 
try, to builders and to other users, the Bureau 
says. 

_ The new method of measuring thermal dila- 
tion, if used in conjunction with proper fac- 
tory control, the Bureau believes, should assist 
manufacturers to prevent failure of their wares. 


BECAUSE OF THE CONFUSION in the minds 
of many trappers, furriers, and wardens over 
the meaning of the terms “prime” and “un- 

prime,” and “legal” and 

Definition of “illegal” when applied to 
Terms Used in furs, the Biological Sur- 


vey of the Department of 
the Fur Trade Agriculture has defined 


’ the terms, as follows: 
“Primeness is determined by examining the | 
skin Side, which, if the pelt is fresh, should be | 
fairly white or cream colored and show some | 
life’ when handled. Black or blue spots in the | 























Up, Through and Out 
with Double-Tractions 


Powerfully built with insures longer mileage 
eightyground-gripping with no sacrifice to 
cogs giving utmost cushioning. Large vol- 
tractive power, these umes of rubber, with 
big Firestone Double- high profile, absorb 
Tractionsmoveloaded road vibrations. 


trucks up, through and Get Most Miles per 


out of excavat ions Dollarout of your tires 
that look impossible. andrealize‘‘mostmiles 


Tough, resilient, per day” from your 
slow-wearing com- trucks. See your Fire- 
pound,carefullycured, stone dealer —today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER CAG xnialent_ 

















Envelopes! ECONOMY 
printed at one operation by the fi | Sey we On a 


Cupples improved process, reduc- 
ing manufacturing cost and lower- 
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Economy Engineering Co. 
Write For 2695 W.Van Buren St., Chicago 
This Bookl st 628 S. Sixth St., St. Louis i 

It's FREE 7-9-11 Laight St., New York (342 Madison Ave., New York 


” Samuel Cupples Envelope Co 

















WHEN IN NEED OF ) SPECIAL OFFER 


1 
CABLE CODES A. B. C. Code 6th Edition - - - $16.00 
BENTLEY COMPLETE TRAVELERS 
Eat se secs f=) | WR. «6.5. $m ee ee 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST TOGETHER $18.75 delivered 


oO. C. BENSINGER CO.INC. 15 Whitehall St. New York 





When writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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Equitable 
Service 


The following are some of 
the major services of The 
Equitable available to busi- 
ness men through their local 
banks. 


Letters of Credit 
Provide for the issuance of 
E.T.C, Letters of Credit, in 
both U.S.dollarsand Foreign 
currencies. They may be 
issued by and imprinted 
with the names of local 
banks. 


Export and Import 
Letters of Credit 
Arrange for the issuance of 
commercial letters of credit 
for the importation and ex- 
portation of merchandise. 


Foreign Exchange 
Arrange for the issuance of 
checks and drafts for the 
mail transfer of funds to 
foreign countries. Arrange 
for the purchase and sale of 
drafts, cable transfers, and 
exchange payable at future 
dates, and for the purchase 
of sight and time document- 
ary bills on foreign countries. 


Acceptances and 
Discounts 


Arrange for the acceptance 
of drafts for customers’ 
accounts when commodities 
are sent abroad on consign- 
ment, and for the accept- 
ance of drafts to create 
dollar exchange abroad. 


Quotations 
Arrange to obtain bond 
quotations and execute 
orders in the principal mar 
kets of the world. 


Credit Information 


Arrange to furnish indus- 
trial, trade and credit infor- 
mation on any part of the 
world, 


Investment Service 
Obtain the advice and guid- 
ance of the investment 
specialists of The Equitable 
in New York, in both the 
purchase and the sale of 
securities. 


New York Banking 
Service 


Arrange for the opening of 
New York accounts with 
The Equitable by indi- 
viduals, firms and corpora- 
tions. 


Corporate Trust 
Service 


When a corporation finds it 
advantageous to utilize the 
services of a corporate trust 
transfer agent or registrar 
in New York City, The 
Equitable is well qualified 
to perform such services. 











We are in 
constant touch with 
the important 


bond markets 


Obtaining bond quotations and 
executing orders in the principal 
markets of the world are among 
the services The Equitable is 
well equipped to extend to local 


banks and business men. 


Read the column at the left. 
It lists other services of The 
Equitable which are available 
both through its home office 
and through its district rep- 


resentatives. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE: Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE: 
247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 


BALTIMORE: Keyser Bidg.. 
Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


LONDON . PARIS MEXiCO CITY 


Total resources more than $400,000,000 
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skin indicate that it is unprime. Skins 
yellow with age and lose their firmness, 
outside of a prime fur should be perfectly 
evenly furred all over, both on the back 
on the belly, with the fur reasonably po 
lustrous and silky. There should be no ry 
spots or defects. A trapper can not tell whether 
| the skin is prime before he skins the anj 
however, for the outside appearance alone js 
not conclusive evidence in the matter, 

“‘Legal’ and ‘illegal’ on the other hand te. 
late specifically to furs taken in open or Close 
seasons—purely a question of date. If a fy. 
bearing animal is trapped after the Opening of 
the season, then it is taken legally, and the skin 
is termed legal, although on examination it ma 
be unprime. An animal caught during the clog 
season, on the other hand, regardless of the 
condition of the pelt, is taken illegally. A frp. 
quent defect in the fur laws of the varioy 
states is that the open season is so long as to 
permit trappings before the pelts are prime jy 
fall and after breeding is in progress in spring 
| The only application, then, that ‘unprime’ coyld 
| have to the law would be to ‘unprime’ skins 
taken in close season, These, as well as all 
| others taken in close season, would be illegal 
skins.” 


ConcLusion Mape By MEMBERS of the 
United States Tariff Commission with pr. 
gard to domestic and foreign costs of manu. 

facturing taximeters ar 

| Duty on Meters presented in an eighteen. 
for Taxis Up page publication, which in- 
27.1 Per Cent cludes a statement signed 

° by Commissioners Marvin, 
Dennis, Baldwin, and 
Brossard, a dissenting statement by Commis 
sioner Costigan, and a report on his statement 
by Commissioners Marvin, Baldwin, and Bros- 
sard. 

An appendix presents the President’s proch- 
mation by which the duty on taximeters was 
increased at “the rate of 27.1 per centum ad 
valorem based and assessed upon the Ameri- 
can selling price as defined in subdivision (f) 
of section 402” of the tariff act of 1922, in 
addition to the specific rate of $3. 

Copies of this publication, ‘Taximeters,” 
are obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 


No CHANGES IN THE PRESENT List of four 
recognized varieties of paving brick were made 
by the permanent committee on Paving Brick 

Simplification, cooperating 

No Changes in with the Department of 

Varieties of C ommerce, when the com- 

; : mittee he!d its annual 

Paving Brick meeting in Washington. 

Of the total shipments 
of 353,600,000 brick in 1925, which amounted 
to 96 per cent of the industry’s capacity, the 
four recognized varieties constituted 74.2 pet 
cent, compared with 82.1 per cent in 1924. 
This apparent decline was traced to the it- 
creased demand for thinner brick. Because of 
this demand and because of the showing made 
by 2%-inch brick in the tests of brick road 
construction by the Bureau of Public Road 
at its experiment station near Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, the committee considered a proposal t0 
declare 2%-inch brick a recognized variety. 
The proposal failed to pass. 


ABOUT ONE-THIRD of India’s annual imports 
of agricultural implements and machinery att 
of American origin, according to a trade bul 

letin published — by the 

India Makes United States Department 


‘mi of Commerce. Exports of 
Limited Use of American farm equipment 


Farm Machinery {4 India during 1925 wet 
valued at $335,000, a col 

siderable gain over 1924, the bulletin says 
Wheel tractors constituted the largest item ™ 
the total, amounting to approximately $135,00. 
Although India’s population includes 80,000; 
000 farmers and the quantity of implemen’ 
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manufactured is small, the total annual im- | 

rts of farm implements and machinery sel- 
dom exceed $1,000,000. By way of contrast, 
the report points out that Argentina, with a 

pulation only one-thirtieth as large as 
India’s, imports every year fifteen times as 
much farm equipment. Ignorance of modern | 
agricultural methods and small purchasing power | 
are the reasons given for the failure of the 
Indian farmers to make greater use of the im- 
proved tools and machines now available for 
farm work. 

This report, “Modern Farm Equipment in 
India,” published by the Department of Com- | 
merce as Trade Information Bulletin No. 397, | 
js obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu- | 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- | 
ton, D. C., or any district office of the Bureau | 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 10 


cents a copy. 





A PreELIMINARY Report on the census of dyes 
and other synthetic organic chemicals made by | 
the United States Tariff Commission shows a | 

domestic production of | 
coal-tar dyes for the cal- | 
endar year 1925 of about 
86,000,000 pounds, valued 
at approximately $40,000,- | 
000. The quantity pro- | 
duced in 1925 increased 25 per cent over the | 
production in 1924. The total sales of dyes 
in 1925 were about 79,000,000 pounds, valued | 
at $36,900,000, an increase of nearly 22 per | 


Domestic Dyes 
Gain in Exports, 
Census Shows 
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cent in quantity and a 5 per cent increase in | 
total value over the corresponding figures for 
1924. The increases in production and in 
sales are attributed by the Commission to the 
greater activity of the domestic textile indus- 
try, and to an improvement in export trade in 
indigo and in sulphur black. 

The outstanding developments during the 
year, as reported by the Commission, were: 
Continued recessions in prices of dyes, owing 
largely to the severe competition among the 
domestic manufacturers; conspicuous progress 
in the manufacture of fast dyes, many valuable 
dyes of high fastness having been produced 
for the first time; a 75 per cent increase by 
quantity and a 65 per cent increase by value 
in the import of dyes; and an increase of 64 per 
cent by quantity and 19 per cent by value in 
the exports of dyes. 


An Increase from 8 cents a pound to 12 
cents a pound in the tariff on butter has been 
declared by President Coolidge in a proclama- 
tion based on findings of 
the United States Tariff 
Commission. These find- 
ings are presented in a 
report published by the 
Commission. Denmark is 
disclosed as the principal competing country. 

This report on butter is obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents 
a copy. 


Butter Tariff 
Increased 4 
Cents a Pound 


AN 85-Pace REFERENCE list of books and cur- 
rent publications relating to the choice of oc- 
cupations, for the use of “teachers, counselors, 
and youths,” has been is- 
sued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C., with 
the title “Bibliography on 
Vocational Guidance.” 

A prefatory note explains that “as for the 
books, the list embraces practically every book 
published in this country bearing directly upon 
the subject of vocational guidance or upon 
some of its phases,” and that “the current lit- 
erature references which are listed here have 
been selected in all cases because of their value 
to the counselor and in most cases are of rel- 


Reference List 
for Guidance 
to Vocations 





atively recent date.” 

This reference list, a revised edition of Bul- 
letin No. 66, is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. | 


Buy Silk—in Japan 


Nearly half a billion dollars’ worth of raw silk 
was imported into the United States last year. 


An increasing number of large American silk 
importers are using Radiograms to transmit 
orders to Japan. Radiograms speed deliveries. 


HOW TO SEND RADIOGRAMS 
In New York, Washington, Boston or Honolulu, phone for an RCA 
messenger. 
In other cities—file Radiograms to Europe or the Near East at any 


RCA or Postal Telegraph office; and to Hawaii, Japan and the Dutch 
East Indies, at any RCA or Western Union office. 


To any country—and for passengers on ships at sea—be sure to mark 


Y Messages 
you 7 ) e RCA 


RADIOGRAMS go direct to 
HAWAII, JAPAN and the DUTCH EAST INDIES 


ENGLAND GERMANY 
FRANCE ITALY 
NORWAY POLAND 
SWEDEN ARGENTINA 


AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


66 Broad Street......... .....+. sins ie a rand Hanover 1811 25 Bast 27th eres occ ccsccciccwsdssds Stuyvesant 7080 
DPE con cccdadcaepuadyscsautae Beekman 8220 ERG GOBER oc cnn cesvesecicicessateves Columbus 431 
eg RT eee er ere eae Walker 4891 19 West 44th Street ..........000055- Murray Hill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T.H ,923 Fort Street 


SNS sts adunsks seewesewea 10 So. La Salle St. PHILADELPHIA ............: 35 South Third Street 
SE) ceive nenaageeba te 109 Congress Street CLV Bac Rate? occs snesccccuieeenanan 1599 St. Clair Ave, 
NEW ORLEANS............... 512 St. Peter Street rg RRP PP rr oe 512 Maritime Buildin 
BALTIMORE............ ee; Gay & Pratt Streets GAL Ve Otis tn'vsicceubehenucabede 2820 Avenue 
oR eT ere .220 Brewer Street LOG ANGELES 2.020. csccceses 453 So. Spring Street 
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Firms in the Union Trust Bldg., Cleve- 
land, use Globe-Wernicke office equip- 
ment to crowd more and better work 
efficiently into every business day. 





Steel ~ 
Shelving with 


a Thousand Uses 


A modern economic necessity. 
Wood shelving for stockrooms, 
warehouses, stores, offices and 
vaults is as obsolete as wooden 
sidewalks. The thinness of Globe- 
Wernicke fireproof, waterproof, 
verminproof Steel Shelving saves 
many cubic feet of valuable space. 
Yet it will support much heavier 
loads than old-style shelving. Send 
coupon for booklet, “‘Cutting Stor- 
age Costs with G-W Steel Shelv- 
ing. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Now Ready! Flexible, quickly assem- 
Just Out—our bled by a boy to any 
new catalog of height or width, it can 
be easily re-arranged or 
G-W STEEL 5 
moved as may be desired. 
OFFICE The sturdy, double-flanged 
EQUIPMENT “! uprights are adjust- 
able every 2 inches. 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. 
Box 47, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send booklet marked— 

Cutting Storage Costs with G-W Steel Shelving. 
0 New G-W Steel Office Equipment Catalog. 
tide ccanwenwaeee col 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


By RAYMOND C. WILLOUGHBY 


ye so many American women favor- 
' ing abbreviated skirts, ‘kneecessity” 
might easily be mistaken for the mother of 
hosiery invention. For where is the pride 
that can survive a run in the stocking when 
its complete exposure is assured by fashion’s 
skimpiness with skirts? Truly pride goeth 
before a run. And who has not been sur- 
prised at sight of a silken ladder ascending 
from even the best regulated clocks? But 
from now on, American women may expect 
every stocking to do its full duty. A machine 
has been invented by Monsieur Serra of 
Lyons to make run-proof hosiery from silk, 
rayon, or cotton. The patent rights in Eng- 
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land are held by the M. C. Foister Company 


| of Leicester. 


Even if only as a low sort of pun, it does 
seem worth while to add the footnote that 
the run is on the run 


JOT EVERY combination of business 
+ concerns is able to capture popular in- 
terest with any quality other than size—the 
many millions amalgamated under one name. 
consolidation of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank and the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York an _ exception 
should be noted. Though the ninety mil- 
lions in the capital structure of the new 


| bank make an impressive showing, there is 
| another aspect to bind attention—the fine 


| flavor of a respectable and useful age. 
of the banks was founded in 1810, the other 


One 


in 1877, a total age of 165 years. The times 
of their foundations, and the character of 
their service marked them as familiar insti- 
tutions. Perhaps it is the assuring implica- 
tions of that word “institution” which dis- 


tinguished this corporate union. 


| dustry. 
American Association of Woolen and Worsted 


'card of 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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| pods new colors have been especially 
produced for autumn by the Textile 
Color Card Association for the woolen in- 
These colors, approved by the 


Manufacturers, are shown on a card desig- 
nated as the “1926 fall season woolen color 
America”—the first separate and 
distinct color card issued for woolen manu- 
facturers and jobbers. 

The colors so announced give no mark of 
respect to the accepted tradition of ‘‘melan- 
choly days ... the saddest of the year,” 
for they hold enough wealth of tinting to 
enrich all the sere and yellow aspects of 
autumn—Gardenia, Robinhood, and Forest 
Green among the greens; Glacier Blue, Radio 
Blue, and Sinbad Blue among the blues; 
Cedarbark, Rose Oak, Tokay, Mauvewood, 
Syrup, Winter Leaf and Thrush among the 
tans and browns; and Bordeaux, Peony Red, 
Chimney Red and Ember among the reds— 


| a sort of tone poem in blank verse to acclaim 


the bright splendor of autumn, to 
chromatic substance to that page in “The 
Blank Book of a Country Schoolmaster” on 
which he wrote: 


Magnificent Autumn! He comes not like a 
pilgrim clad in russet weeds. He comes not Jike 
a hermit, clad in gray. But he comes like g 
warrior, with the stain of blood upon his brazen 
mail. His crimson scarf is rent. His scarlet 
banner drips with gore. His step is like a 
flail upon the threshing floor. 


That’s prose in a mechanical sense, of 
course, but the man who wrote it was a poet 
at heart, and poets, too, are the men who 
can put color of romance on the prosaic 
business of life. 


1? RAISE a girl to the age of 18 costs 
$6,167 and to raise a boy to that age 
costs $6,077, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company tells the world after sifting 
reams of representative records. Detouring 
around the moot question of whether it costs 
more to “rear” than to “raise” a child, it 
is fairly clear that the business of parent. 
hood is a profitable form of trading in 
futures that will never be outlawed. 


‘HOALS of ardent adjectives swirl about 
\J the great deeds of the Pearys, Nansens, 
Scotts, Stefanssons, Amundsens, and Wil- 
kinses of this world, for theirs is the bright 
fame of romantic exploration and discovery 
in remote and perilous places. Not so glow- 
ing is the usual acclaim for the dramas of 
business enterprise enacted far from the last 
outposts of civilization, possibly because the 
quest of new sources of supply of the world’s 
goods is a regular necessity, and that busi- 
ness makes no pomp or circumstance of 
fitting out exploring expeditions, nor are 


























their members likely to be singled out for 
the heady accolade of press and pulpit 
notice. 

Though workaday exploits in the service 
of business are tremendous and important, 
their chroniclers seem to have no heart in 
putting themselves into a proper narrative. 
Else would the recorders give these modern 
Argonauts their due, and would report that 
were a man to wish spirited adventure far 
from the tourist lanes, he would most surely 
come to it in the affairs of “dull old business 
houses.” 

For evidence stands the costly three years’ 
quest of oil in the Cold Bay region on the 
Alaskan peninsula. From that rigorous 
climate have now returned the crew of men 
sent by the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. These adventurers found no sign of 
oil, though they managed to drill 5,000 feet 
into the earth, including 1,600 feet of sand- 
stone. Their story reveals that they had to 
break a road from Kanatak on the bay te 
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It is not uncommon to see three or four 





t age great ocean freighters loading lumber 
in at Longview docks on the Columbia 
Sur- River. When this photograph was made 


ifti last February, two ships were loading for Japan, one 
ifting for Australia and another for the Atlantic Coast. 
uring 

costs 

ld, it 4s At the left is the new 


4 “Washington aes 


in April. It fronts on 
Jefferson Square, a 
eivie center park ad- 
jacent to the business 
district. Hotel Monti- 
cello, second to none 


about ‘ a4 J in the facife North- 
isens PERMANENT, substantial cities do not spring from grass roots in . ES 


Wil. three short years to house and employ 10,000 inhabitants with- 
out strong justification. 





















right 
overy That is what Longview, Washington, has done and these are 7 
glow- the facts that warranted its amazing growth: 
as of Three transcontinental railroads. The Columbia River with its ocean A view of one of the 
e last going commerce to the leading ports of the world. Proximity of bound- principal business 
th less resources, including the finest stands of timber in America. Cheap streets. Every build- 
e the power, abundant fuel. A climate unsurpassed anywhere. A “‘three- ne SOUS SO a ae 
ld’ 1 tand of ol aaa 1. bs h rich ih os d cattle on nent structure, a 
brid $ story land of p enty ~minerals eneath, rich grass, grains and c e new and modern. 
: the surface and fruits in the trees. Longview’s stores 
busi- 4 Uae # " are equal to any in 
e of To these facts, with the building and populating of the city, have been cities many times its 
ave added as further justification for growth: per 
A model community of paved streets, boulevards, parks, tine buildings, 
hotels, beautiful and comfortable homes. The largest lumber manufac- 
turing plants in the world. A second group of lumber plants now being 
4 built which, when in operation, will mean that more lumber will be 
JE manufactured in Longview than in any other city in the world. 
/= If all of this permanent, substantial, rapid growth has come to Longview eee bealde Hotel sient? 


cello. Longview's climate is so 
mild that its people may spend 
comfortably their leisure hours 
outdoors ninety per cent of the 
entire year. 


in three years, without a boom or boom methods, what of five years, or ten 
\ years, or twenty years? 
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Ready to Work for You 


Keep as many busy 
as you need in as 
many departments 
as you can use 
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|the place, 17 miles inland, where they chose 
to drill. This trail blazing required the 
making of a pass through two mountain 
ranges, and the fording of several water- 
ways. Every sort of progress was a grim 
struggle—blizzards and hurricanes harassed 
them from the bay, and the stubborn stone 
yielded only a foot a day to the drills. 
Storms off the coast raged so violently at 
times that the supply boats could not get 
close enough to the coast to land their 
cargoes at Kanatak. 

Three years the men kept to their pur- 
pose. The quest was not abandoned until 
the drill came up “dry” from the 5,000 foot 
level. Nature was no kinder at their de- 
parture. The return to the coast is con- 
densed to this vivid terseness—‘‘the gang 
boxed up its gear and pulled out, using its 
tractor for the last trek over the road to 
Kanatak, which nature blotted out behind 
them with tremendous snow drifts.” 

So, in the ordinary course of business, 
with expending several hundred thousands of 
dollars, a prosaic corporation and twenty of 
its employes have contributed an amazing 
epic of human endurance and fortitude. 





ESPITE increased traffic, the railroads 

of the United States reduced the 
amounts of loss and damage claims from 
$45,975,675 for 1924 to $36,760,941 for 
1925. a saving of more than $9,000,000. 
Compared with 1920, the loss and damage 
claims in 1925 show a cut of two thirds, 
accomplishing a net saving of $83,072,000, 


|'and the number of claims was halved. The 




















record also shows that 70 per cent of all 
the claims settled in 1925 were settled within 
thirty days, and that 80 per cent of the 
claims settled last year were settled within 
ninety days. At the end of the year the 
number of unsettled claims was 204,962, as 
compared with 542,393 at the end of 1920. 
In less than one half of 1 per cent of the 
claims were there court proceedings. 

Progress is steady in establishing coopera- 
tion between shipper and carrier in eliminat- 
ing the economic waste of bad packing, 
rough handling and dishonesty. Methods for 
economical and scientific packing are dili- 
gently developed. Losses from theft and 
robbery were decreased from $12,875,000 in 
1920 to $1,492,000 in 1925. One hundred 
thousand arrests are made, as an annual 
average, by railroad police, and convictions 
in 90 per cent of the cases are reported. 

Such are the fleshless details, the bare 
bones of some of the contributions of Amer- 
ica’s railroads to the elimination of waste 
in industry. By their useful works are the 
roads able to hold the public’s confidence 
and custom. Their managers are showing 
that they know good service for a depend- 
able source of good will. 


WELLING houses may and do endure 
for hundreds of years, though their 





average life is much shorter and complete 
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structural depreciation is usually accom- 
sched within a century. So discovered 

‘neers of the National Lumber Manufac- 
Association when making an investiga- 
9 determine how long houses “live.” 
Exceptional, of course, is the famous frame 
house at Dedham, Massachusetts, which was 
built in 1636, for most houses do not sur- 
vive seventy years of service, a circum- 
stance to indicate sympathetic relationship 
between houses and men in establishing be- 
lief in a traditional span of life. 

To any one it must be plain that houses 
and men do have many qualities in common 
—they are susceptible to disease and suffer 
from neglect, and if subjected to a climate 
or to. a use for which they were not intended, 
they disintegrate rapidly. For illustration, 
consider the ravages of dry rot. This disease 
of wood is estimated to cause a loss in our 


turers 
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southern states of $4,000,000 a year, and the 
aggregate loss for the nation, the engineers 
say, probably amounts to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This focus of expert attention on the 
diseases of wood is well calculated to| 
stimulate the invention of remedies, and in 
fact, hopeful progress in that behalf is re- 
ported. But what of the Horace Kinches of 
this world?—the sort of man of whom it 
was written 


As it is in wood, so it is in men. Dry rot 
advances at a compound usury quite incalcu- 
lable. A plank is found infected with it, and 
the whole structure is devoted. Thus it has 
been with the unhappy Horace Kinch, lately 
buried by a small subscription. Those who 
knew him had not nigh done saying, “So well 
off, so comfortably established, with such hope 
before him and yet, it is feared with a slight 
touch of dry rot,” when lo! the man was all 
dry rot and dust. 


Saving wood is a matter of importance, 
of course, but saving men is clearly vital. to | 
any reasoned program for conservation of 
the nation’s resources. 


ARRIVALS of immigrants constituting the 

professional classes of their native coun- 
tries have increased since 1920 in proportion 
to other classes. So finds the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board of New York 
after poring over a batch of immigration 
statistics. In the years immediately preced- 
ing the World War, a decline was apparent 
in the number of teachers, students, aca- 
demicians, artists, musicians and writers 
leaving Europe for residence in the United 
States. During the fiscal year 1924-1925 
their number was three times as large as the 
average for the years 1910 to 1914, the 
Board’s study shows. 

This finding is a mirror in which the Board 
sees reflected the economic hardships en- 
dured in Europe after the war. Persons 
trained for professions, the Board also finds, 
generally come to stay, “resembling therein 
the agricultural immigrants and _ skilled 


NATION’S 


2 KINDS OF ECONOMY 


Transfer Time is here! Your business records must 
be transferred from current files into—WHAT? 





workers, and in contrast to the immigrants 


Paper Bundles 
Wooden Boxes 


The above containers usually cost 
nothing. Following is what they 
give: 

1—NO PROTECTION against loss 
and damage of records. 

2—NO CONVENIENCE in ref- 
erence work or in replacing records 
after use. 

3—LOSS OF TIME in searching 
for records. 

4—LOSS OF SPACE caused by 
bulky bundles and boxes. 


BUSINESS 





Van Dorn Steel 
Transfer Cases 


The abovecases represent an average 
investment of less than five dollars 
each. Following is what they give: 
1—FULL PROTECTION against 
loss and damage of records. 
2—UTMOST CONVENIENCE in 
reference work and in replacing 
records after use. 

3—SAVING OF TIME in affording 
quick access to records. 
4—SAVING OF SPACE by afford- 
ing maximum capacity forspace used. 


Which Method Affords Most Economy? 


Good judgment votes for Van Dorn Steel Transfer Cases! 
Use them ONCE and you will want them ALWAYS. There 
are three sizes, illustrated below. Finish is handsome, olive- 
green enamel. Rigid steel construction, electrically welded. 
Drawers easily removed and replaced. Optional front and 
rear rollers and compressors. Exclusive interlocking arrange- 
ment permits cases to be stacked as high as desired without 
bolts. No danger of tipping or side sway. Capacity of each 
drawer averages from 5500 to 5550 records. 

The Van Dorn representative in your territory will give you 
complete information, or write direct to us. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory — Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York Chicago Washington Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Agencies in all Principal Territories 


an Dor 


Bill-Size Transfer Case 
For invoices, credit data, 
and similar papers. 


Letter-Size Transfer Case 
For letters, blueprints, and 
miscellaneous papers. 


MASTERCRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN STEEL 





When writing to Tut Van Dorn Iron Works Company please mention Nation’s Business 


Conve Transfer Case 
or legal papers, 
documents, etc. 
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This splendidly executed catalog of 
the George H. Mornill Co., Norwood, 
Mass. printed by Norman T. A. 
Munder & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
won the February Cantine Contest for 
excellence in printing and advertising 
ability. Cantine’s Ashokan was used, 
Write for new details of the 
Cantine Awards. 











DISTINCTION 


OU see it in the sales literature, as well as 

in the national advertising, of uncommonly 
successful manufacturers. Today, printed mat- 
ter simply must stand out to gain an interested 
reading. 


The paper you specify can easily double—or 
halve—the impressiveness of your illustrations 
and message. Only with a coated paper of Can- 
tine quality can you be sure of a maximum return 
on your investment in expensive art work, en- 
gtavings and typography. 


Write for name of our nearest distributor and 
book of sample Cantine papers. Address: The 


Martin Cantine Company, Department 355, by A. 
Saugerties. N. Y. Since 1888, manufacturers of SS” 


fine coated papers exclusively. 





* 9 COATED 
PAPERS 





CANFOLD 


ASHOKAN Esopus VELVETONE Litto C1S 
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The TORO 
“‘Park Special” 
and Sickle-bar 
Attachment 

















HE Toro ‘Park Special” is a 

thirty-inch hand-guided power mower 
for use on large lawns and around country 
homes. 


The sickle bar attachment, which is 
interchangeable with the revolving reel, 
successfully cuts tall grass and weeds, and makes 
the **Park Special’’ a two-purpose machine. 

Over one thousand country clubs use Toro 
machinery. Ask the Superintendent at your own 
club what he thinks of Toro equipment. 


Illustrated catalog will be sent on request. 


The TORO Manufacturing Co. 


3042-3146 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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classed as common labor, who, to a 
extent, after a few years return to their 
| homes often in excess of new arrivals,” By 
way of emphasis the Board serves up cop. 
vincing figures: Of the 62,124 aliens in the 
so-called professional classes who came to 
this country during the period 1910 to 1944 
50,107, or more than four-fifths of the total 
number, stayed; and of the 89,790 who came 
during the period 1920 to 1926, 73,019, of 
nearly four-fifths, remained. 

These revelations are informative and pro. 
vide material for further research, for there 
is still that interesting question of determin. 
ing the cultural contributions that may be 
traceable to alien strains in our population, 
still the matter of knowing whether or not 
our “music is almost wholly German or 
Italian; our painting is French, our literature 
may be anything from English to Russian; 
our architecture is likely to be a phantasma- 
goria of borrowings. The American educa- 
tional system from kindergarten to university 
has been patterned on German models,” 
Possibly that critical judgment proceeded 
from a partisan theory rather than a demon. 
strable theorem, though it does get down to 
vital statistics with declaring that “even 
so elemental an art as cookery shows no 
national development,” for “any decent 
restaurant that one blunders upon in the 
land is likely to be French, and if not 
French, then Italian or Chinese.” 

Even so, there need be no shame from the 
indictment. If it implies that there’s noth- 
ing really “American” about the ‘American 
plan,” it also itemizes the knowledge that 
100 per cent Americanism has always been 
the sum of all its parts. 


LONG with all the complicated conten- 
tions for calendar reform, a part of the 
populace is still clamoring for more holidays 
and more paydays. But all pay and no work 
would also make Jack a dull boy. 


REATING hard water with lime to make 

it soft is saving millions of dollars every 
year in fuel for boilers and in soap for house- 
hold use. So reports the National Lime As- 
sociation through its manager, L. B. Burt, of 
Washington, D. C. This report cites an ad- 
dress made by Ross A. Thuma, in charge of 
the water purification plant at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, who said that using “a formula 
for soap saved by softening water, it was 
found that the soap requirement was de- 
creased at the rate of 21 pounds per thou 
sand gallons, or 21,000 pounds per million 
gallons of water used with soap.” 

The consequences of that denaturing 
process do not seem well calculated to stir 
soap makers into a lather of hilarious ac- 
claim, but they do set off some bubbles of 
speculation on ways and means to relax the 
hard-boiled quality of eggs and egos. 


LONG with all the tall talk about agri 
cultural relief comes a report from the 

Department of Commerce on farm opefa- 
tions in the District of Columbia, which 
shows 139 farms with an aggregate of 3,813 
acres. Considering that these farms afe 
right in the heart of the legislative belt, 
they might serve as proving grounds for the 
plain and fancy prescriptions compoum 
in the Congress before infliction on the rest 
of the country. The objection is, of course, 
that the Congressional medicine men 
their advisers have not been able to agreé 
on the remedy to be administered—a mattet, 
perhaps, of confusing pill rolling with log 
rolling. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 











FUNDAMENTAL COURSES 


Psychology 

Effective Speaking 

Public Finance and Taxation 

Effective Business Communication 

Social Problems of Community 

Marketing and Distribution 

Legislation 

Accounting 

Present Day Economic Problems 

Industrial Development of the United 
States 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


First Year Men 


Organization 

Program of Work 

Meetings and Committee Management 
Membership 

Finance 

Publicity 

Office Administration 

Commercial Activities 

Industrial Activities 

Civic Activities 


Second Year Men 


Organization and Planning of Work 
Effective Committee Operation 
Membership Building and Conservation 
Organization Finance and Business Man 
agement 
Organization and Community Publicity 
Principles of Executive Management 
Commercial Organization Accounting 
Chamber of Commerce Salesmanship 
Meetings of Members 


TRADE ORGANIZATION 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


Theory of Trade Associations 

How to Organize and Build a Program of 
Work for a Trade Association 

Commercial and Industrial Functions of 
Trade Associations 

Trade Association Finances 

Trade Information and Publicity 

Conventions 

Service Activities (Credit, Traffic, Costs, 
etc.) 

Legality of Trade Association Work 

Industrial Research 

Cost Accounting 

Advertising and Sales Promotion 

The Secretary and His Work 


SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES 


Industrial Research and Development 

Problems of the Smaller Community 

Market Building—Wholesale and Retail 

Social Work, Solicitations, Community 
Chests 

Conventions and Tourists 

Legislative Activities 

Problems of the New Secretary 

Retail Trade Development 

Street and Highwav Traffic 

Frauds and Fakes 

Problems of the Chamber with a Small 
Staff 

Public Health Activities of a Chamber 
of Commerce 





SIXTH YEAR 


of the National School for 
Commercial and 
Trade Organization Executives 


Under the Joint Auspices of 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
National Ass’n of Commercial Organization Secretaries 
American Trade Association Executives 
Northwestern University 


ACH student is required to take certain Funda- 
mental and Technical courses and two Special- 
ized Activities (see column at the left). 


The sixth annual session will be held at North- 


western University, Evanston, Illinois, August 16 to 
August 28, 1926, inclusive. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
officially recommends that every constituent mem- 
ber urge its secretary to attend the school. 


Attractive dormitory accommodations on the 
campus, on the shore of Lake Michigan. Also 
boating, tennis, bathing, golf. 


Tuition, $30.00. 


For information address Secretary, Board of 
Managers, National School for Commercial and 
Trade Organization Executives, 1020 Metropolitan 
Building, 134 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Board of Managers 


ELLIOT H. GOODWIN 


Resident Vice-President, United 
States Chamber of Commerce 


WALTER D. SCOTT 


President, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, II). 


F. ROGER MILLER 
Presideni, Board of Managers 
R. B. BEACH 
Vice-President, Board of Mana- 


gers 


JOHN N. VAN DER VRIES 
Secretary, Board of Managers 


RALPH HEILMAN 

Manager, Civic Development Dean, Northwestern University 
Department, U. S. Chamber School of Commerce, Evans- 
of Commerce ton, Ill. 


JOHN IHLDER 


JAMES A. McKIBBEN S. C. MEAD GEO. A. LAMB 


Secretary, Chamber of Com- Secretary, Merchants Associa- Secretary, American Walnut 
merce, Boston, Mass. tion of New York Mfrs. Ass'n, Chicago, III. 
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John Davey, Father of Tree Surgery, who 
not only gave the world a new science but 
also a new philosophy 


1926 is the 


Silver Jubilee Year 


of Davey Tree Surgeons 


3000 people gathered in the State 
Armory at Akron (12 miles from 
Kent) on March 6, to partici- 
pate in a great Silver Jubilee 
Celebration of The Davey Tree 
Expert Company—all for the 
purpose of paying a fitting trib- 
ute to John Davey, Father of 
Tree Surgery, who made a mag- 
nificent contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 


25 years ago John Davey 
brought forth his first book, ““The 
Tree Doctor,” that was intended 
to awaken America to the appal- 
ling neglect and abuse of her in- 
valuable trees. It was not his 
original purpose to found a great 
business, but rather to do a great 
service for his adopted country 
that he loved. 


The Davey organization was a 
natural and logical outgrowth of 
the public demand that was cre- 
ated for the services of skilled 
and reliable Tree Surgeons. While 
the Davey organization itself is 
25 years old, the science of Tree 
Surgery was born nearly a half 
century ago in the mind and 
heart of John Davey, who saw 
with understanding eyes the tragic 
and unnecessary loss of priceless 
trees. John Davey taught the 
philosophy of the tree as a living 
thing, as of elemental value to all 
life, as of incomparable beauty 
and loveliness. His was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, “Save 
your trees!”’ 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
436 City Bank Bldg., 
Kent, Ohio 











NATION’S 


ITH the belief that Cleveland was fail- 

ing to give its boys and girls the right 
preparation in the industrial fields which the 
large majority of 
them finally enter, 
the Chamber of 
Commerce undertook 
a survey of the in 
dustrial training 
schools of the city. 

On the basis of the 
study a report was 
issued which is im- 
pressive both on ac- 
count of the business- 
like way in which the 
whole situation was 
studied and because 
of the extent of the material examined. 

Not satisfied with the study made of local 
schools, the chamber committee visited eleven 
cities throughout the country from Boston to 
Minneapolis, interviewed many employers who 
were in the main favorably disposed toward the 
work, and collected much data. This study led 
the committee to several instructing conclusions: 
Industrial schools are successfully training boys 
and girls for useful employment; they are not 
teaching boys and girls of low mentality; they 
do not neglect the cultural side of education; 
the most successful schools are those best 
adapted to local industry. 

The obstacles to the further development are: 
the almost universal belief that manual labor 
is degrading, and the scarcity of teachers 
properly trained. 

To make vocational training effective the 
report recommends that employers be asked 
their advice on the courses of study and poli- 
cies, and that permanent advisory boards be 
set up to help in the training and placing of 
men, 

The report includes a study of part-time and 
continuation schools, a study of the schools 
visited, a presentation of business men’s opin- 
ions and statistical tables. 

Copies of this report, “Industry and the 
Cleveland Schools,” may be obtained from the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce for 50 cents. 


| Destructive Trade Practices Condemned 











ECAUSE of the wide circulation and ap- 

proval of “The Principles of Business Con- 
duct,” adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at the annual meeting in 
Cleveland in 1924, the National Distribution 
Conference decided that each trade should 
elaborate and codify the principles for its 
members, enumerating destructive practices. 
The National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion was the first to act on the decision. The 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce asked the 
Domestic Distribution Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber for an elaboration of the princi- 
ples with regard to retail trade. These codes 
have been prepared, aud others are in course 
of preparation. 

An illustration of the character of the work 
done by the organization is principle 10 of the 
retailers’ code which condemns: ‘“Excesses of 
every nature—inflation of credit, overexpan- 
sion, overbuying, overstimulation of sales— 
which create artificial conditions and produce 
crises and depressions.” 

The destructive practices enumerated are: 
granting credit to unreliable customers, over- 
selling customers, overstocking merchandise 
from manufacturer or wholesaler, offering and 
extending services that do not fill an economic 
need. 


Foreign Trade Information 


HE Foreign Commerce Department of the 
National Chamber has issued two reports, 
“United States Trade Promotion Agencies 
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News of Organized Business 
By ROBERT L. BARNES 


Abroad” and “Our World Trade in 1925.” The 
first report lists American chambers of com. 
merce, consulates and diplomatic representatives 
in foreign countries. The second report pre- 
sents the results of a study of the value ang 
volume of principal exports and imports be. 
tween the United States and its chief foreign 
markets. 

“Our World Trade in 1925” contains three 
charts; one on the chief markets and supplies 
in 1925, which shows the value of our imports 
and exports to the important foreign countries: 
another, on our chief imports, their value and 
relation to the total imports; and a third chart, 
on the chief exports. 

The foreword of the report says: 


Certain of our correspondents have pointed 
out that our one-two-three arrangement of 
exports and imports attracts attention to jp. 
dividual items and away from trade groups, 
Thus, in exports, if you combine the refined 
mineral oils, that group totals in value more 
than automobiles; if you combine machinery, 
you will bring that group as a whole high up 
in the value table.... We endeavor to 
point out the importance of the groups in 
the text, but in our detailed tables we believe 
the degree of specialization of commoditig 
we have used is advisable in discussing either 
imports or exports in order of their im. 
portance. 


Either of these books may be obtained on 
application to the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


Kansas City Cleans Up 


” ANSAS CITY is making two _ interesting 
campaigns, one for the improvement of the 
business district’s general appearance and the 
other to rid the city 
of what is locally 
known as ‘Yokel 
Row.” 

The Kansas City 
Real Estate Board is 
cleaning up the 
downtown districts 
so that they can be 
compared more fa- 
vorably with the resi- 
dential districts. This 
activity accords with 
a plea made by Mr. 
Ennis of Kansas City, 
former president of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, for greater orderliness and 
beauty in the business districts of American 
cities. When speaking last summer at the an- 
nual convention of realtors in Detroit, he said: 





Skyscrapers are placed side by side with 
dilapidated fire-traps which may be dusty 
and uninviting and badly in need of repair, 
and, if such, are usually partially vacant. In 
addition a half dozen “For Rent” signs may 
be plastered on windows and walls. Ou 
cities are today struggling with an excessive 
use of signboards. . . . Streets which othet- 
wise would be beautiful are made ugly and 
cheap, and become second- and _ third-rate 
streets. I have seen vacant lots filled with 
old automobiles and other rubbish. Adver 
tising companies secure for a mere pittance 
the prominent vacant properties of our cities 

. roofs, and fronts of buildings. ... 
The other campaign is being made by the 

Main Street Improvement Association. Bus 
ness men have urged the police to rid the 
streets of beggars, panhandlers, and merchanls 
soliciting on the sidewalks. The “cappers” em- 
ployed by these merchants to prey on the 

visitors are to receive special attention in the 
drive. The aid of the police was sought by the 
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G-E Motorized Power 
is more than a motor 
or its control—it is a 
practical and econom- 
ical application of 
electric power. “Built- 
in” or connected to 
all types of industrial 
machines or house- 
hold appliances, G-E 
Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 


A Giant with Brains / 


Electric power is the world’s largest unit 


of brute force. Applied through motors, 


electric energy is the universally practical 
and economical motive power of indus- 
try. But a motor has no brains—it needs 
competent control equipment. 


The controller of a G-E Motorized Power 
installation starts, stops and reverses the 
motor. It adjusts itself to overload, 
temperature and power supply condi- 
tions. It protects the operator and the 
machine from injuries. 


G-E Controllers especially fitted to all 
types of G-E Motors provide the brains 
which govern the brute motor force, so 
that G-E Motorized Power becomes an 
intelligent, practical and economical sys- 
tem of.power application. 


OTORIZED POWER 
fitted to every need 











When writing to GENERAL ELectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ithout question 


BECAUSE it costs us more to make Fatima 
the retail price is likewise higher. But would 
men continue to pay more, do you think, 
except | for genuinely increased enjoyment? 
The fact\ ‘cannot be denied — they do continue 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccetr 4 Myers Tosacco Co. 














The good Painter 











Because 
he is wise, 
as well as good, 
he selects 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


\ : Good painters Sg through ex- 
penence that the “* goodness” 
the job is determined by the good- 
ness of the brush. 
START WITH A 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSH 
AND BE SURE OF A 
GOOD FINISH 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over! 16 

Yearsand the Largestin the World 
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IF YOU HAVE A 


ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!”’ is echoed by all who have 
read it. “‘Recently I urvested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have te do te get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertite- 
ment, pin it to your regular business letterhead, and mail 11 te the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass, 
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Association because of the difficulty in getting 
the victims to prosecute. 


A View of Industrial Expansion 


ETAILERS and real estate men often syb. 
ject local chambers of commerce to much 
pressure in their eagerness to bring industries 
to a town, whether that industry is suitable to 
local conditions or not, reports Colvin Brown, 
chief of the Organization Service Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mr. Brown made this statement after returning 
from a four-month trip in the southwestern 
states, and California, Washington and Utah, 
during which he addressed sixty-one meetings 
with an aggregate attendance of more than 6,900, 
A sound basis for chamber growth, Mr. 
3rown believes, consists in working out the 
proper relation between membership and in- 
come. In explanation of this point of view, he 
said: There are three types of members, those 
organizationally minded, those to whom the 
association is pleasant, and finally that great 
class who go in only to get something for per- 
sonal gain out of it. On the first two classes, 
a chamber should be built. Dependability of 
membership is more important than size of it, 
The important thing for a chamber to realize 
is that the machinery must not be too rigid. 
To a business man the chamber work is a side 
line, and to be a willing and helpful member 
he must know how much time this work js 
going to take. For that reason, it is better to 
have few standing committees and to work 
chiefly through special committees appointed as 
the need arises. For instance, if a road is in 
bad shape and a town is losing business on this 
account, appoint a committee to investigate 
the situation and make a report; but disband 
the committee when the work is done. Problems 
cannot secure the willing cooperation of busi- 
ness men if they are not sure how much time 
will have to be given to the work. Gen- 
eral committee assignments are too indefinite to 
enable them to determine the time required. 

The growth of a city is conditioned on the 
development of its resources and making the 
most of its advantages more than on the size 
of the advertising appropriation. The study 
of any town will reveal the fact that if a 
small local industry has been able to prosper 
and grow, its growth has attracted other plants 
of similar nature to the town. Advertising and 
solicitation of industries are strenuously urged 
on chambers as a part of their work by retail- 
ers and real estate men because they know of 
the increased buying power created by a plant. 
This is not always a wise program to follow, 
because an industry that is not suited to a 
town will do it more harm through its failure 
than any possible increased buying power can 
do it good. The thing to be borne in mind 
is that the possibilities for industrial growth 
are from within more than from without. 

A town must grow on a basis of its natural 
resources and advantages. To this end, many 
towns have set up industrial commissions to 
study the real resources and then on that basis 
tc solicit industries; but, chiefly, they are to 
help the already established small plant to 
expand, This is by far the wisest plan. A 
small manufacturer who has proved his worth 
in a town and whose prospects are good de- 
serves the help of his fellow-citizens, and the 
chances of his continued success are greater 
than are the chances of a new plant brought 
into the city. 

The great asset that a chamber of commerce 
has over any other organization is that it 1s 
not the tool of any one interest and is the 
representative of all. The chamber can com- 
mand the attention and respect of all citizens 
and be a leader in all civic development. 


Good Ways to Build Good-Will 


HE CHAMBERS of Commerce of the 
Oranges and Maplewood (New Jersey) 
employ a hostess whose business it is to call 
on new residents and help them secure tele- 


phone service, introduce their children to the 


to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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= school department, and to assist them in every | ECO RRERCT aS" 
way possible. A moving picture photographer = = ne — = —— 3 
n is also employed to make a weekly news-reel of ie 
events of community interest and the activities . 
sub of the chamber. The pictures are shown at the i 
uch Jocal theaters. \f 
tries The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce spon- 4 
e to sored a series of twenty radio concerts to adver- & 
wn, tise the Queen City of the West, promote co- () 
the operation, increase good-will, and to create a iH 
ites, better appreciation of the mutual interdepen- 4 
ning dence of all communities. $ ¥ 
tern . ° 66 : 
tah, California Secretaries to Meet ppraised Vy i 
1 & 
000, TANFORD UNIVERSITY will hold a sum- i “ 99 8 
Mr. mer school for commercial organization h 1a 
the executives under the auspices of the California eS merican ppraisa O. P 
in- Association for Com- 
, he mercial Secretaries @ 
hose and the Chamber of ‘ 
the Commerce of the] | - i é 
reat United, States. _ It]. The- above phrase in security ad- : 
per- will be in_ session ‘ t 
SES, during the week of vertisements means: 3 
- of July 27. Professor a 
Fit. Cottrell of the De- " 
ilize partment of Political ip 
gid. Science, Stanford 5 
side University, will be in That the property has been exam- ‘ 
iber charge. Among the , 7 | 
cis . lecturers are E. W. ined by a staff of thoroughly expe- : 
r to McCullough of the . . . . . is 
ork Department of Manufacture and Alvin B. Dodd rienced investigators with the single é 
1 as of the Domestic Distribution Department of the . . es if 
ta Ghaliber of Commerce of the United States. objective of obtaining and record- 
this : : . ° 
mh Practice of Grade-Marking Popular ing all the facts which have a bear- 
and . . 
ems HE Southern Pine Association is a pio- ing on its value. 
usi- neer in the field of grade-marking lumber, ro 
ime and its campaign to promote this practice has} | ee 
‘en- met with marked success. Retailing of lumber 
* is greatly facilitated, and better relations are| |: g . ‘ 
| established between manufacturer, consumer,| || Chat these value facts have been 3 
the and dealer. : 1 i 
the In view of the success of the Southern Pine} translated into terms of aaa y. . 
size Association’s campaign in promoting standardi- | through the utilization of authentic : 
dy zation and grade-marking, it is worth while to] || oe ‘ 
fs note that, under the auspices of the American| | statistical data and that the result 4 
per Institute of Steel Construction, meetings are| | ‘ . . ey as 
re being held in large cities to discuss uniform} | is not one of individual opinion but 3 
and practices in the structural steel industries. | 5 
ged _The California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa-| |. of demonstrable truth. % 
ail- tion has also trade-marked and copyrighted a| |! i: 
of certificate of grade to be issued by the retail-| || — i 
my _ to consumers. The Association is doing} | i) 
this in the belief that it will establish a wider| | r e if 
OW, . i A ~ Hh 
a realization of the difference in grade as well as| | That the value has been established : 
ure in price. The Association has also adopted a} { ° : - : 
can — publicity plan by which the dealers] |: by an organization which does not i 
ind of a community may subscribe any amount] |: i 
vth they ng and the Association will contribute| |} buy, sell, build, operate or finance s 
an equal amount. This money is to be used| |) sos 2 
iral > ens designed to explain to the public property, 1S both disinterested and F 
Me: e idea of certified material. ‘ i 
a ‘ hal Southern Pine Association recently con- competent, and which has a keen 4 
asis ucted a contest to find some practical means M iil; B 
or grndemarking. The iis prise was sense of its moral responsibility to F 
to awarded for an electrical device; the second, 1 1 1 Wi 
A for a hand-operated machine; and the third, for the investing public. i 
rth a machine operated by air pressure. These ma- 
lee chines will be put on the market. The As- é 
the sociation will also publish the names of dealers i 
ter selling grade-marked lumber. 1h 
ght D : ° e ° Q 
o Children Like Their City? Th A 4 A 3 al C ® 
rce O THE children of a town like it? Do 4 merican pprais 0. 7 
a they intend to stay there when they hi if 
e stow up? What don’t they like about it? i Ne = 3 
m- These are some of the questions that the Van HOME OFFICE, MILWAUKEE \@ 
ens Wert, Ohio, Community Clearing House circu- F 
lated among the school children from the fifth he 
Stade to the senior year in high school. The If. ’ 
results are informative and are being used 4 
ns by business men of the city. The usefulness of [3 if 
y) this questionnaire would have been increased if F i 
all the range of age included were not so great and : t ae $ nae . te ig 
“me there had been a little more explanation of the PUBLIC UTILITIES - INDUSTRIALS - REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES . NATURAL RESOURCES jf) i 
he amswers. Nearly all the children had earned —$ >: > > ss + { 
money at one time or another, the answers = aA NATIONAL ORGANIZATION F— 
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ity Directory 


—Promotes Civic Effort 





BUSINESS 


Concentrates Public Attention on 
Leaders of the Community 


erence to the proper sections of your 
City Directory. Thus a 100% coverage 
is assured. Even those who do not 


Every Civic activity marshals the pro- 
gressive people of the municipality. 
In the selection of committees and 


organization of “drives”, 
standing in the community 
and prominence in the 
business world are deter- 4 
mining factors. < 


Your City Directory auto- 
matically provides a per- 
manent inventory of the 
potentialities of any section 
or the city as a whole. You 
will find the leaders in their 
respective lines prominently empha- 
sized therein. 


A vocational canvass or a close canvass 
by tetritories will be facilitated by ref- 





This trade mark appears 
in directories of leading 
publishers 


Our booklet Directories; What They 
Are, How They Function and Their Place 
in Advertising tells you how and why. 
Send for free copy. 


have telephones are includ- 
ed in the City Directory. 


Advantageously located an- 
~nouncements throughout 
thedirectory and display list- 
ings, with cross references 
to the Buyers Guide, have 
an attention compelling 
value which make the City 
Directory an outstanding 
advertising medium. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
Headquarters 
526 Broadway, New York City 








ADVISORY ENGINEER for Water Supply, 

Fire Prevention, Fire Protection and Safety. 

INSPECTION SERVICE for self-insurers 

and those who value exceptional care and 

order. 

ROSCOE L. SMITH, C. E., Ambler, Pa. 
(Mem. Am. Soc. of Civil Engineers) 


EGUPRIAN SS 
ORIGINAL QUALITY 





Exclusively Made for Real Connoisseurs. 


f r will bring samples of Double Value 
One Dollar all kinds, sizes, tips, monograms, 
crests, blends, prices, for selection of your fufure supply. 
“DOUM AN’’- ( Importers. ) San Francisco - U.S.A. 
486 Ervant Street 








PRINTING EXECUTIVE wishes to make con 
. ete nection with modern 
plant, or industrial organization contemplating installing 
a printing department. A man of widest practical experi 
ence and high accomplishment in every branch of printing; 
knows thoroughly every phase of engraving, composition, 
electrotyping, presswork (black and color), binding 
(pamphlet and case), mailing, etc. Has organized and 
successfully directed some of the largest plants in the coun- 
try. No flaw in his record; best of references 


ADDRESS ROOM 903 FOX BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Extra Edition of Nation's BustNess, out 








June Sth, will be a vivid, high-lighted picture of 
wh American business is thinking and doing. 

ill want copies of this number for your cus- 
tomers, employes, friends. We are prepared to 
furnish them at cost—10c a copy. And to mail 
them to separate addresses at no extra charge. 
Minimum order ten copies. 


Nation's Business, Washington 
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showed, but whether for self-support or be- 
cause their mothers wanted to keep them out 
of mischief was not disclosed—a circumstance 
that has considerable bearing on the value of 
their answers. 


Has Your City Sporting Blood? 


siren the caption “What Do You Say?” 
} the Scranton Chamber of Commerce Bulle- 
tin carried this appraisal of community spirit 
by Damon Runyan, the well-known sports 
writer. 

I hold that every city has—or has not— 
what I might call sporting blood. I mean to 
say its citizens either believe in its future, 
or they don’t believe in it. 

In the first case they manifest their belief 
by betting their good money on their city, 
by putting it into real estate and home in- 
dustries, by spreading their currency in de- 
velopment projects. 

In the second case they keep their money 
in their pockets, or hide it under the rock of 
extreme caution or conservatism. They 
wouldn’t bet a nickel that the sun is going to 
shine over their town. 

You undoubtedly know of cities well popu- 
lated by these careful souls, and it is a 6 to § 
bet that their cities have not moved up an 
inch in many years, but are still laboring 
along far back in the ruck of progress. 


Executives to Go Abroad to Study 


GROUP of executives, representing some 
{-% of the largest financial and industrial houses 
throughout the country, will go abroad this 
summer to study 
business practices and 
current economic 
conditions under the 
auspices of the Ameri- 
can Management As- 
sociation. Groups 
will be formed to 
study the _ best 
methods in _ produc- 
tion, sales, office, 
financial and _ labor 
# management. Con- 
ferences will be held 
with business men, 
government authorities, economists and leaders 
in various other fields abroad. 

A special program of activities has been 
planned for the families of the executive group. 
Museums, monuments and other attractions will 
be visited. 

The party will leave New York on July 10 
and will return there on August 27. The 
Managing Director, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City, will supply further information. 


Trade Exhibition at New Orleans 


A TEW ORLEANS is to be the site of a per- 
4 manent exhibition for business organiza- 
tions. It is to be nonprofit-making and the 
rental of $3 a square foot will be used for the 
operation and service of the exhibition build- 
ing, for free steamship transportation for Lat- 
in-American buyers, and for advertising. The 
revenue is to be apportioned approximately 
equally to the three items indicated. Salesmen 
speaking different languages will be available 
without extra cost to the exhibitors. Exhibits 
will be insured from the rental charge. Further 
information may be obtained from the New Or- 
leans Permanent International Trade Exhibition, 
Exhibition Building, New Orleans. 
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REPRINTS 
OF ARTICLES 


appearing in this magazine may be 
ordered from us at cost. 


NATION’S 


BUSINESS, 


We will give permission, upon request, to reprint 
articles from Nation’s Business in house organs or 
in other periodicals. 


Washington 











Real Estate Men to Go to School 


CW pce oe University, the National 
1 Association of Real Estate Boards, and the 
| Institute for Research in Land Economics and 
| Public Utilities will cooperate in conducting @ 
|short training school, August 1 to 7, at the 
University. The training is designed primarily 
for the teachers of real estate courses in ap- 
| proximately three hundred cities throughout 
| the country, 
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Coming Business Conventions 


(From Information Available May 1) 


Date Place Organization 
June 
ae Washington, Heating and Piping Contractors 
D. C. National Association. 
ae Hot Springs, Electrical Supply Jobbers Asso- 
Va ciation, 
a T She Ohio Ame rican Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation, 
Chicago, Ill...American Surgical Trade Asso- 
ciation. 
7~10......St. Louis . Hotel Greeters of America. 
: ae White Sul- National Fertilizer Association. 


phur aay = 
es Detroit. . Association of Operative Millers. 
w" ‘ke of 7th. Buffalo. . .American Water Works Associa- 
tion, 
W’k of 7th. Hot Springs, Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies. 
.Band Instrument Manufactur- 
ers Association. 
Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc. 
Music Supply Association of 
America. 


W'kof 7 th. Seuwr York. 
W’k of 7th. New York... 
W'kof 7th. New York... 


7-11......Tulsa, Okla.. National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 
8.........Kansas City, Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Mo. Operators Association, 
2nd week..Milwaukee, National Knitted Outerwear 


Wis. Association. 


ee Chicago, Ill.. Wholesale Sash and Door Asso- 
ciation. 
8-9.......New York National Piano Manufacturers 


City. Association of America. 
8-10. .. Chicago, Ill.. National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Association. 
8-11...... Detroit, Mich.Automobile Body Builders As- 


sociation. 


8-11......Los Angeles.. Pacific Coast Electrical Associa- 
tion. 

9-12......Los Angeles... National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

9-16...... Atlantic City.The Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, 

10-11.....St. Louis .Hotel Men's Mutual Benefit 
Association of the U. S. and 
Canada. 

oo Se Boston......National Association of Office 
Managers. 

PEE, oe 0 Roland-American Dental Trade Asso- 

Springs, Me. ciation. 

14-19. .Montreal....Automobile Equipment Asso- 
ciation. 

14-17 . Detroit.... spe il Saddlery Manufactur- 

Association, 

14-17 . Detroit...... Ww hole we Saddlery Association 
Le) e Ss le & 

|) Lake Placid, American Pharmaceutic al Man- 

oe ufacturers Association. 


16-18..... Philade Iphia Society of Industrial Engineers 
.Philadelphia.Linen Supply Association of 
America. 
.Northwest Electric Light and 
Power Association. 
19-24..... Philadelphia. Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


.Spokane.... 


NATION’S 





19-24 .Philadelphia. National Associated Theater 
Program Publishers. 

19-24..... Philadelphia. National Advertising Commis- 
sion. 

19-24..... Philadelphia. Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation, 

a Philadelphia. Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, 
20-22.....Minneapolis..U. S. League of Local Building 

and Loan Associations. 
21-24.....Rochester, National Wholesale Grocers As- 
ee sociation, 
21-24. . Milwaukee.. .International Stamp Manufac- 
turers Association. 
21-24. . Rochester National Association of Retail 
2 N. re bag the U. S. 
21-25 Indianz 1polis . National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 
21-25 .Atlantic City American Society for Testing 
N. J. Materials. 
= h. of 23d.Los Angeles... National Editorial Association. 
ree Chicago, Ill.. National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, 
23-25 ce ai ille, American Association of Nur- | 


serymen. 
28-July 2..S. S$ ‘South Central E lectric Railway Asso- 
America. ciation. 

28-July 1..Philadelphia.International Association of 
Clothing Designers. 

American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion. 

American Electro Platers So- 
ciety. 


29-July 1..Chicago, IIl.. 


29-July 2.. Newark,N.J.. 


Dates or places were not available for the 


conventions of the following organizations: 
American Automobile Association, American 
Cider Vinegar Manufacturers Association, 


American Macaroni Manufacturers Association, 
Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturing 
Association, Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion, Metal Bed and Spring Bed Institute, Mil- 
linery Jobbers Association, National Association 
of Building Owners and Manufacturing, Na- 
tional Association of Leather Glove and Mit- 
ten Manufacturers, National Association of 
Master Plumbers of the U. S. A., National 
Association of Piano Bench and Stool Manu- 
facturing, 








| Frank H. Sykes 


» Second Vice-President and Manager of 
= Agencies of The Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
> surance Company, finds The Dictaphone 
» indispensable in keeping close daily 
' coatact with 100 branch offices. : 


“Shorthand? Not for me!” 


‘Why go back to the days before 


the telephone ?” 


Frank H. Sykes has no further need for 
shorthand. Read what he says--then take 
advantage of the coupon below. 


os UR office is the centering pointof a nation- 

wide organization. The Dictaphone is my 
point of daily contact. For twelve years it has 
been an indispensable part of my day's work.” 

Last year The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company did a business of over $51,000,000. It 
is a progressive Company, always ready to in- 
augurate modern ideas, not only in equipment 
but in the service it offers. 

The Fidelity originated the Total and Perma- 
nent Disability provision. Also the Double 
Benefit feature. And the ‘‘Income for Life’’— 
it pays you to live. 

Without The Dictaphone Mr. Sykes admits 
he'd be swamped. ‘“To go back to shorthand 
would be like swapping the modern automobile 
for the old horse and buggy,’” says Mr. Sykes. 

“With The Dictaphone I can dictate as rapidly 
or as deliberately as I need to, instead of being 
disconcerted or delayed by stenography. After a 
conference or telephone conversation I can dic- 
tate memoranda while the facts are fresh. If I 


am leaving town next morning I can dispose of 


says Mr. Sykes 


important correspondence after the office force 
has gone for the day.”’ 

Years ago Miss Elsie Ullrich (Mr. Sykes’ 
private secretary) transcribed the cylinders he 
dictated. Today she has her own dictating Dicta- 
phone and two assistants who transcribe. 

Miss Ullrich says, ‘“The inevitable interrup- 
tions, while a busy executive is dictating, keep a 
shorthand note-taker from developing a job with 
real responsibility for herself. Mr. Sykes’ use of 
The Dictaphone has given me a chance to take 
over other important work.” 





Elsie Ullrich 
Private Secretary to Mr. Sykes, today has her own 
dictating Dictaphone and two assistants who handle 
her correspondence as well as that of Mr. Sykes’. 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 





What’s Wrong 


‘se MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD [ 





With Shorthand? 


Secretaries Say:— 


! 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

**Hours wasted while he's in l 
conference."’ 1 
**He talks so fase I'll be get- 1 
ting writer's cramp soon i 
**The other gir! i 
I 

I 

i 

1 


me out.’ 


s can’t help 
to try. 


‘*I'm nothing but a bell-hop.” gation 


**Cold notes are maddening.’ 


That’senough! I’ilshowhim 
this trial offer right now. ! 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 


I am a Secretary 1] 


154 Nassau St., New York City 


C] I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. 
FREE copy of your booklet, 


Mail me 
‘*What's Wrong With Shorthand?” 


Executive (1) (Check One) 


1 Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 
I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Led., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 


World-wide organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc 


ete 


Lemma mane ane aecemmoes en oounnue ou 


When writing to DictapnHone Sates Corp. please mention Nation's Business 
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Magic os 
in a scrap of j paper 


Sky-blue in color—about the size of a 
dollar bill, this particular scrap of paper 
bears the words American Express Com- 
pany across its face, and the amount of 
its American money value in one corner. 


Every bank in the world knows and 
respects it. The poorest peddler on the 
highway runs after you for it. The best 
shops in the biggest cities, hotel keepers, 
ticket agents, crave it. Camel boys of 
the desert, bell boys at the Ritz, smile 
and bow down before you if you carry it. 
Only one person in the world—the wise 
crook—has no use for it. He knows he 
cannot get away with it without com- 
mitting forgery—so well guarded is your 
travel money when invested in 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


For more than 35 years these Cheques 
have been known as the Safe and Sure 
and Serviceable travel funds in all nations. 


You sign your name on them when you 
buy them. That makes them yours and 
yours only until you sign them a second 
time when you want to use them as money 
anywhere. With your second signature, 
their magic begins. 


It is the magic of Service—for these 
Cheques command for their users the expe- 
rienced Service of the American Express’ 
chain of international offices and personal 
representatives around the world—-a Ser- 
vice so complete, so personal, so American, 
that 90% of Americans traveling in foreign 
lands use it. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. They cost only 75c 
for $100 worth. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department 
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= Interest Standard of Currency, by 
Ernst Dick. Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Boston and New York, 1926. $5. 


A clear mind and a clever pen present a new 
}and unusual theory of price stabilization. Dr. 
| Dick rejects both the gold standard and the 
|index number standard of currency and 
| proposes instead an interest standard. Keeping 
| the rate of discount unchanged would produce, 
so he contends, a constant supply of money 
|}and a stable price level. He recognizes that 
his proposals are revolutionary and _ heretical 
—‘“unworthy of the notice of the professors’”— 
but takes comfort in the belief that history will 
| prove his theories correct. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


History of Economic Progress in the 
United States, by Walter W. Jennings. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1926. 


| We are learning that American history is as 
| much a history of industry as of war and poli- 
tics. The author is Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomic History in the University of Kentucky. 

It is a history of progress, of improvement in 
condition, In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury girls in cotton mills worked 13% hours a 
day for two and three dollars a week. Prices 
were lower then, but not to overcome the 
difference. 

The chapter on the growth of our manufac- 
tures in the period from the Civil War to the 
end of the century is a dramatic one. 


The Ethics of Business, by Edgar L. 
Heermance. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1926. 

Book of Business Standards, by J. George 
Frederick. Commercial Standards 

Council, New York, 1925. $2. 


Two books which indicate the growing in- 
terest in ethical codes for industry. 

Mr. Heermance, who has already published a 
compilation of codes, here undertakes a com- 
parative study of these codes. Such chapters 
as those on “Fair Competition,” “Credits and 
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Reviews of Recent Business Books 


Contracts,” and “A Fair Profit,” indicate the 
nature of his study. 

Mr. Frederick’s book, which the Commercial 
Standards Council publishes, gives first a discus- 
sion, entertainingly written, of the conditions 
in business which codes of ethics seek to 
remedy. The second part contains the text 
of a group of selected declarations as examples 
for other industries. 


Handbook for China, by Carl Crow. Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York, $4. 


Convenient and compact information for the 
traveler in China, whether on _ business or 
pleasure. Half the book is given over to 
general information and half to specific trips, 


The Federal Intermediate Credit System, 
by Claude L. Benner. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1926. $2.50. 


For a dozen years the question of agricultural 
credit has been constantly before the financial 
and political public of the United States, until 
now Mr. Benner says: “No other single in- 
dustry in the country has so many types of 
credit institutions to serve it.” 


Forecasting, Planning and Budgeting in 
Business Management, by Percival 
White. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1926. $2.50. 


A simply told and understandable account of 
the methods now in use to make business less 
a “rule-of-thumb” process and more scientific. 


Mainsprings of Men, by Whiting Williams. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco. 1925. $1.50. 

A vital, graphic picture of what moves the 
working man in his attitude towards the em- 
ployer. Mr. Williams, having put on overalls 
here and abroad and written largely of the 
worker’s state of mind, has undertaken in this 
volume to sum up for the employer what labor 
thinks. A helpful, and more than that, a read- 
able book on industrial relations. 
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Every day 750 million matches are lighted—each one is a 
=) potential fire—it is a fire as long as the match flames. 
You can keep these fires from growing in your office and fac- 
fi tory. Replace your combustible equipment with Sheet Steel 
—desks, files, cabinets, lockers, partitions and shelving. En- 
me close elevator shafts, stairways and other natural flues with 
Sheet Steel. 


Sheet Steel Equipment is more than fireproof. It provides en- 
during beauty. Drawers and doors do not stick and bind. It 
has longer life and it costs less per year of service. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





Conservative Financial Structure 


The management of the Associated System has persistently followed a 
conservative policy in meeting its financial requirements. Most of the financing 
has been done through securities of the parent company and very little through 


securities of operating properties. 


This policy has (1) brought the Associated securities closer to the physical 
properties, and (2) it has provided a diversity and stability of earnings impos- 


sible for individual underlying companies. 


The result of this policy has been the establishment of ample margins of 
safety in the number of times interest and dividend requirements are earned. 


Furthermore, the management has pursued the plan of having the stock- 
holder share in the progress of the business as indicated by the payment of 
extra dividends, and by affording an opportunity to acquire the common stock. 





For information concerning facilities and securities of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 





61 Broadway 


Write to its subsidiary adn ask for our booklet, 
“Interesting Facts” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Incorporated 


New York 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE | 


What Are You Doing About It? 


Over 9,000 employers of the U.S. A. 
carry Group Insurance on the lives of 
3,000,000 employees. 


It covers groups of employees under 
one policy without medical examination, 
in amounts from $500 to $10,000 per 
employee at low cost. Permanent Total 
Disability included without extra charge. 


GROUP INSURANCE protection for 
employees of factories, stores and business 
concerns is steadily increasing. It has 
proved of value to those adopting it, 
Others will take it up as soon as they 
learn of its useful ness. 


Our book on “GROUP LIFE IN- 
SURANCE” will be mailed without 
obligation. It will repay careful read- 
ing. Our well developed facilities and 
personnel, especially trained in Group 
Insurance, are at your service. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTon. Massachusetts 


A STRONG COMPANY over Sixty 
Years in Business. Liberal as to Con- 
tract, Safe and Secure in Every Way. 

















Washington's 
Palatial New Hotel 


Home of Leaders in 
Statecraft, Diplomacy, 
Finance and Industry 


Business and professional men will 
find here the acme of luxury and 
comfort, at rates no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels. 


Four Short Blocks 
from 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
on 
Connecticut Avenue 
Seventeenth and De Sales Streets 
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SOME years ago a young man went to 

work for a bank in a middle western 
city and in due course became a teller in one 
of the bank’s branches in a section of the 
city where many of the customers were 
Chinese. 

This teller did not much fancy having to 
bother with so many Chinamen. They 
weren't familiar with American banking 
methods, and even the minutest transaction 
required much explanation. Somehow he 
didn’t like them anyhow. Their oriental 
mannerisms seemed to him affectations. 

He asked to be transferred to a window in 
another bank. This was done, and I think 
he has been there ever since. 

But the man who took his place at the 
window where the Chinese went—he was 
somebody else again. The Chinese interested 
him. He became fascinated with studying 
the characteristics and viewpoints of men 
whose background was entirely different 
from our own. He knew that they pull a 
wheelbarrow instead of pushing it and he 
wondered what else they did seemingly back- 
ward. 

At every opportunity he tried to be of 
service to them, and gradually he built up 
an amazing good will, not only for the bank 
but for himself. They came to him after 
hours with all sorts of business problems, 
At first only unimportant Chinese sought his 
services, but his name was passed about and 
after a time wealthy Chinese merchants 
came to him. A few even came from other 
cities.. Gradually he picked up a fair work- 
ing knowledge of the Chinese language. 

One day a committee of influential Chinese 
asked him to undertake an important mis- 
sion for them in China. He resigned his job 
in the bank, made a trip to China, later on 
made annual trips there for his clients, and 
opened an office to devote his entire time to 
Chinese affairs. Today he is an authority on 
business affairs in which Chinese might be 
interested and his work has made him 
wealthy. 

His predecessor, I imagine, believes that 
he hasn’t advanced because he never had an 
opportunity! 


BIG bank has a carefully prepared chart 
~ showing the exact profit or loss on each 
checking account, according to the average 
monthly balance, and also the average num- 
ber of checks written. The general overhead 
cost of running the bank, they figure, is 
about $14 for each $1,000 of deposits and 
it costs 6 cents to handle each check. This 
isn’t counting interest paid to a depositor. 
If you keep an avarage of $100 in the bank 


and write four checks a month, they make ~ 


about 2 cents profit each month. But if 
you write five checks they lose about @ 
nickel a month on your business. On a 
monthly balance of $1,000, forty checks give 


the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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a small profit, but fifty checks 
ol back for a loss of about half a 
dollar. Personally I was astonished at all 
this. For years I have been deploring the 
amount of money my banker has been mak- 
ing off my modest account. Now I find that 
he has been losing money on me regularly. 





T HAS taken me many years to learn that 

many big hotels have a supply of night- 
wear to lend to guests. The hotel cannot 
well lend a toothbrush, inasmuch as com- 
munity toothbrushes have never reached any 
widespread popularity, but some will sell a 
guest a toothbrush and a moderately priced 
comb. Others lend a neatly wrapped, steril- 
ized comb and hair brush without charge. 

Many hotels also make a gratuitous offer- 
ing of a small cup of coffee the moment one 
sits down to breakfast. However, this isn’t 
prompted by a spirit of generosity but by 
the fact that a swallow of strong coffee often 
stimulates the appetite. 


one GENERAL manager of a big depart- 
ment store wished to hire an important 
employe from a rival store. He was advised 
that this would be impossible, as the man 
had been there for years, had been well 
treated and would not care to make a change. 

Yet the general manager did succeed in 
luring him away. Everybody wondered how 
he did it. 

“I couldn’t have got him,” he reports, “if 
it hadn’t been that we both had the same 
affliction. When I went to see him, he said 
something about not feeling quite fit, and 
this led to an exchange of symptoms. We 
soon grew so enthusiastic in our conversa- 
tion and, consequently, so friendly, that he 
said: “Yes, I’ll be glad to work for you.’ ” 





YOUNG salesman sent in his card to a 

possible customer and through the half- 
open door saw the man toss the card into the 
waste basket. An office boy brought back 
word that the big boss was too busy to see 
anybody. 

“All right,” said the salesman, inwardly 
indignant, “but before I go I wish you would 
step in there and recover my card from the 
waste-basket. It cost my firm two cents and 
I might as well have it back.” 

This attempt to retrieve the little engraved 
card so aroused the interest of the crusty 
man that he saw the caller after all. 





ye OF our salesmen belonged to a club 
or two, and his acquaintances picked 
up through those connections were valuable,” 
says the head of an insurance agency. “But 
he joined two or three more clubs, and then 
his business, instead of increasing, began to 
fall off. For a time I was puzzled about 
this. But a little quiet investigation gave 
me the answer. He was becoming less a 
salesman all the while and more of a club- 
man.” 


AMAN I know is a stockholder in a manu- 
facturing concern that is controlled 
mostly by members of one family. The 
stock has never been listed on any stock ex- 
change, and hence it was difficult for this 
man to obtain quick information as to its 
market value. Recently he decided to sell 
out and invest his money elsewhere. The 
best bid he received was about $100 a share. 
‘at seemed so low that he said to himself: 
lf it’s that cheap, I'll not sell but buy 
more.” Then he encountered a surprising 
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Key port to the Prosperous 


Southcast~ BRUNSWICK 


North, South and West from 
Brunswick’s economy harbor, the 
astounding development of the 
Southeast United States unfolds 
twenty million prosperous con- 
sumers. 


In 77 of 133 cities, in Bruns- 
wick’s trade area, the 1924 build- 
ing record of $230,000,000 rose 
to $459,000,000 in 1925. Popula- 
tion grew faster. 


Brunswick’s land-locked harbor 
is the key to this rich empire. 
The largest ocean-going vessels 
enter without tug in two hours 
—seven miles from the open sea 
to the farthest dock. 


Forty miles of deep water 
front for docks. Over 21 square 
miles of harbor space. Two and 
two-thirds square miles are over 
30 feet. The channel is over 500 
feet wide. These facts reduce 
shipping costs. 


Three trunk-line railway sys- 
tems—Southern, Atlanta, Birm- 


(Write-for 


Brunswick Book. 


[ Investigation will show 
| what Brunswick offers 
you. Questions will be 
_ || accurately, helpfully an- 
4; swered. Tell your sec- 
{ retary to write for the 
gripping story of Bruns- 
wick, a 24-page book, 
. today. 
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Address your inquiry to the 


ingham & Atlantic, Atlantic 
Coast Line—radiate out through 
the vigorous Southeast. Florida 
is nearby. Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, Missis- 
sippi are rich in natural resources 
and markets, within a day of 
Brunswick. St. Louis, Louis. 
ville, Cincinnati, Chicago are 
closer than they are to the North 
Atlantic. South America, South- 
ern Europe, the Near East and 
the Orient are nearer to Bruns- 
wick. 


Iron and coal from Birming- 
ham, phosphates from Florida, 
minerals and clays from nearby 
Georgia points reach Brunswick 
at low cost. Coastwise shipping 
offers inexpensive fuel oil. Rosin 
and turpentine are produced in 
vast quantities. Pure water 
gushes from artesian wells. 


Production hums the _ year 
’round. Brunswick’s climate as- 
sures this. Warmed by the Gulf 
Stream, winter temperatures av- 
erage 59; summer 76, cooled by 
ocean breezes. Cold never pushes 
costs up, never interferes with 
outdoor work. The climate cuts 
investment in buildings, often 
in equipment. 


Alert native labor is plentiful. 
Living is inexpensive. Disturb- 
ing elements are lacking. 


New industry is exempt from 
local taxes for five years. State 
levies are low. Georgia has no 
income nor inheritance tax. Sites 
with both trackage and frontage 
on the Atlantic’s finest land- 
locked harbor will be provided 
suitable industries. 


Brunswick Board of Trade 


When writing to Brunswick Boarp oF TravE flease mention Nation’s Business 
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Protect 


on the way to it 


There are practical 


you can insure yc 
financial Joss in the 
lost, damaged or stc 
America 


Coupon Book will 


it, without red tape 





Insurance Company 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 
peee cen n nee ee 
Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-6 
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i Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 






















Let Your 

Files 

Tell You 

The Story 


Put a FIBERST‘ 


your files along with the ordinary ma- 
nila folders or file 
using and see the difference for yourself. 


FIBERSTOK red File 


nate bulging and 


files by allowing each letter to 
the way in and protecting every edge. 
The index is always visible on FIBER- 
Pockets. i 
down the diagonal flap, examine the 

mtents without removing from pocket 
the 


STOK File 


and withdraw 
clean and untorn. 


NATIONAL FIBERSTOK ENVELOPE Co. 


431 Moyer St. 
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S BUSINESS 
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packages all 
along the line 


PACKAGE sent by parcel post 
passes through many hands 


s destination. 
ly unavoidable 


chances of accident, error and 
theft. You cannot absolutely insure 
the safe arrival of a package, but 


urself against 
event that it is 
A North 
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situation. 
stock for less than $325. The explanation 
was that the only ones who would care to 
buy his stock were those who already ¢gp. 
trolled the business. They had all the stock 
they cared for and would not buy more 
except at a big bargain. 


ROXENG picture men tell me that jn 
i many sections a program of about one. 
half pictures and the other half vaudeville 
acts is more successful than either pictures 
or vaudeville alone. The explanation js 
simple enough. Thousands of persons who 
can’t tolerate a whole evening of pictures or 
vaudeville find pleasure in a smaller dose of 
each. Now I’m wondering if many a store 
dealing in just one line might not do better 
if the proprietor devoted half his space to 
something else. 


Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT of the Ownership, Management, Circulation 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
Nation’s Business, published monthly at Washington 
D. C., for April, 1926. , 
City of Washington, District of Columbia, ss. Before m 

a Notary Public, in and for the City and District aforesaig 

personally appeared Merle Thorpe, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of the Nation's Business, and that the tollowing is, to the bey 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 

shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24 

1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regeln 

printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, C ber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 5 
Merle Thorpe, Washington, D. C. Managing Editor, J, W, 
Bishop, Washington, D. C. Business Manager, J. B. Wyckoff, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: Chamber of Commerce of the Unite 
States of America, said body being an incorporated organization 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, its activities being | 
governed by a Board of Directors. 

The officers and directors are as follows: 

President, John W. O'Leary, Vice-President, Chicago Trust 
Company, Chicago, Lll.; Vice-Presidents, Lewis E 
Chairman of Board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y.; William Butterworth, President, Deere 
pany, Moline, Ill.; Robert R. Ellis, President, The Hessig. 
Ellis Drug Company, Memphis, Tenn.; Paul Shoup, Vie 
President, Southern Pacific Railway Company, San F i 
Cal.; Treasurer, John Joy Edson, Chairman of Board, Wash 
ington Loan and Trust Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice-President, Elliot H. Goodwin, U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce Building, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, D. A. Skinner, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce Building, Washington, D, C 
Directors: John W. Arrington, President, Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C.; Max W. Babb, Vice-President, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur §, Bent, 
Bent Bros., General Contractors, E. 4th and Pecan Sts., lo 
Angeles, Cal.; A. J. Brosseau, President, Mack Trucks, Inc, 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Stanley H. Bullard, Vice 
President, Bullard Machine-Tool Works, Bridgeport, Conn; 
O. M. Clark, President, Clark-Wilson Lumber Co., Po 5 
Ore.; John M. Crawford, President, Parkersburg Rig & Red 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; Walter M. Daniel, Paseo 9, Vedado, 
Havana,Cuba;William J. Dean, President, Nicols, Dean & G 
St. Paul, Minn.; P. H. Gadsden, Vice-President, United Gas Im- 
srovement Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Carl R. Gray, President, 
Baden Pacific System, Omaha, Neb.; Everett G. Griggs, Pres- 
dent, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; katayet 
Hanchett, President, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt 
City, Utah; Frederick J. Haynes, President, Dodge Bros., Inc, 
Detroit, Mich.; Dwight B. Heard, President, Dwight B. 
Heard Investment Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; A. L. Humphrey, Pres- 
dent, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frank 
Kell, President, Wichita Mill and Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; James S. Kemper, President, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
ualty Co., Pantheon Building, Chicago, Ill.; J. G. Leigh, L. B. 
Leigh & Company, Little Rock, Ark.; Louis Lipsitz, Haris 
Lipsitz Lumber Company, Dallas, Tex.; Charles W. Lonsdale, 
President, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; John G. Lonsdale, President, The National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo.; Milton E. Marcuse, F 
dent, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Richmond, Va.; Edwin T. 
Meredith, Publisher, The Meredith Publications, Des Moines, 
lowa; Ralph P. Merritt, President, Sun Maid Raisin G t 
Fresno, Cal.; . T. Moore, Chairman of Board, Com a 
National Bank, Shreveport, La.; Felix M. McWhirter, Pres- 
dent, Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; James P. On, — 
President, The Potter Shoe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
M. J. Sanders, Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La; 
Henry D. Sharpe, President, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. Box 
1385, Providence, R. I.; John W. Shartel, President, Oklahoma 
Railway Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. Alvan T. Simonds, Pres- 
dent, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Harry A. 
Smith, President, National Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Coma; 
Ernest T. Trigg, President, John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain d 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee i 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of t 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 


He couldn’t buy a share of the § 





wne 











believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 3 


MERLE THORPE, Editor and Publisher. © 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of March, 4 


1926 
(Seal) LACEY C. ZAPF, 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924 Notary Public, 
District of Columbia, 
(My commission expires September 20. 1927) 
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What Went on at the Annual Meeting 


teenth Annual Meeting was held at Washington, May to, 11, 12, 13. 


note 












Observing its custom, Nation’s Business devotes an extra issue to an account of 


the Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
of its deliberations was 


Self-Government in Business 


Page 
Home Rule for Business...... wee TS ae 9 
We Can Cooperate and Yet » Compete. .. HERBERT Hoover...... 11 
“Forward March” to Business........... Joun W. O’LeEary...... 14 
Self-Government in Business............. Juxiius H. Barnes...... 16 
Business Can and Must Rule Itself........AntBertr C. Ritcuie.. 19 
Self-Government Must Be Deserved.......RoBerT Jemison, JR.... 21 
Coal Thrives When Let Alone............ WALTER BARNUM....... 23 
Washington Can’t Do It All..............OQGpen L. Miuus....... 2° 
Industry’s Task in Taxation..............WtLi1aAM FortTune..... 26 
Europe Needs Time—and Brains.........S1r Jos1an STamP...... 29 
Mutual Confidence a World Need......... Owen D. Younc....... 31 
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That’s because it’s automatic 


SAVED PLANT is a lot 
better than the insurance 
on a burned-up plant. 
FyeR-Wall Automatic Fire 
Doors have saved thousands of 
lants from fire, by keeping the 
bce outside; or minimizes the 
loss by keeping a fire confined. 
FyeR-Wall Doors and auto- 
matic hardware are correctly 
made to stop the passage of fire 
—heavy corrugated galvanized 
sheets with thick sheet-asbestos 
between and fitted with the cor- 
rect type of hardware to meet 
every conceivable condition. 


FyeR-Walleconomies are tan- 
gible and important— 

—an unqualified guarantee for 
twenty-five years. 

—they cost no more than tin- 
clad doors; they’re as good as 
money can buy; 

—they last aslong as the building; 

—they give you a 15% 


40 
lower insurance rate; 


to 25% 


—they. work automatically, and 
there’s no maintenance cost. 
These efficient doorscarry the label 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
after passing the highest tests. 
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R-W Fusible Links are 
made to fuse at any re- 
quired degree of tempera- 
ture. They are positive in 
action at all cimes. 
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Note che rigid construc- 
tion of Fyer-Wall doors 
with heavy steel frame. 
Yee they cost no more 
than tin clad doors. 
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Most complete line of door hardware made 








A 
Big Thing 
for 
Big Doorways 


The serious problem of big 
industrial doorways is effec- 
tively solved by Slidetite In- 
dustrial Door Hardware. 
Slidetite doors operate with 
amazing ease, stay where 
they are put,won’t blowshut, 
thoroughly practical for 
dooways up.to 30 feet wide. 


Our Engineering Depart- 
ment’s function is to help 
you with your door-prob- 
lems. Theirs is a free service 
—glad to help you. Write 
them about your problems. 
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Austin Complete Building Service 


UALITY, price and delivery 
are the immediate consid- 
erations of the purchaser, but 
confidence is the great underlying 
principle of good business. 


Austin has built for big business 
for more than 50 years. For many 
leading manufacturers Austin has 
executed repeat contracts, for 
main plant and branch plant pro- 
jects, 85 for General Electric in 
the past 20 years, more than a 
dozen for American Car & Foun- 
dry, 20 for General Motors, etc. 


The Austin Method of Undi- 
vided Responsibility is the basis 


oo AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
We are interested in the erection of a desta 


Building se ,» number of stories 
Buildings,” free to Industrial Executives. 


Firm si ninsisecanteetoatiall 


Individual 
q Street 





es 


You may send mea personal copy of “The Austin Book of 


of Austin’s satisfactory building 
service—engineering, building 
and equipment all handled under 
one contract by one responsible 
organization. 


Austin guarantees quality of 
materials, workmanship, total cost 
in advance, and delivery date, with 
bonus and penalty clause if pre- 


contr. 
orga 
re 

” from plans to production” 


Austin offices 
from Coast to Coast 











Tue Austin Company please 


ferred. Anation-wide organization 
makes Austin Complete Building 
Service available for immediate 
action anywhere. 


Building costs and other value 
ble datawill be furnished prompt 
ly, whether the project calls for 
50,000 or 500,000 sq. ft. Wire 
phone the nearest office, or mal 
the coupon. 


THE AUSTIN COMPAN! 


Engineers and Builders 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Cleveland Detrot 
Philadelphia Portland Seattle Miami 


Birmingham Pittsburgh _— St. Louis 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles 
and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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ELF-REGULATION in business! 
If business doesn’t keep its affairs in order, Govern- 
ment will step in and arbitrarily regulate business. 
What can business do to bring about such self-regulation 
as to keep in check government regulation? 
_ Those were the ideas that dominated the Fourteenth Annual 
“Meeting of the Cha:nber of Commerce of the United States, 
held in Washington May 10 to 13 at the home of the organiza- 
- tion. 
_ They are the expressions of a fine principle, but like too 
"many other fine principles, the easiest thing to do is to accept 
it and then to forget it as a practical problem in everyday 
~ business life. 
~ Too many business men are still ready to accept the “tricks 
in all trades” theory and to justify bad methods in making 
and selling; to cry out “Self-government in business,” and 
the next moment praise a fellow business man by saying: 

“Vou’ve got to hand it to him. He certainly got away with 
murder.” 

It is that which organized business must break down if it 
would attain self-government. 

Business has gone a long way on the road to self-govern- 
ment—a long way in the task of getting rid of crooked 
methods and crooked men—but it still has far to go. 

The public, even the business public itself, is suspicious of 
much business method and of many business men. As Gov- 
ernor Ritchie, of Maryland, put it in his address at the annual 





Se 


zation meeting : 

iilding woe 

di te _ Today the public is as bitter against the profiteers in food and in fuel, 

eda in clothing and in rents, as it was against the railroads and the trusts 
a generation ago. If business itself does not find the cure, government 
will undertake to find it; and that will mean more legislation, more 

valu departments, more bureaus, more inspectors, more appropriations. 

ompt Right there is a task that confronts American business if it 

Ils for} Would achieve the purpose set forth at the Chamber’s meeting. 


Wire If there are “profiteers in food and in fuel, in clothing and 
a in rents,” then the profiteers should be driven out. There’s a 
job for business of policing itself! 


UT WITH all respect to Governor Ritchie, the cry of 
“profiteer” is often a cry of ignorance. It’s the cry of the 


nine-cent pork and forty-five cent pork chops without an 
understanding of the expensive manufacturing and distribu- 

Fn. tive processes in between the pig on hte farm and the pork on 

wer the table. There’s a job for business of making the public 
familiar with its intricate industrial processes. 

as 





Perhaps the prices which lead the public to cry “profiteer” 
» are due in part to bad methods of manufacturing and distribut- 
ing. There’s a job for business of self-education. 
' It is worth noting that on the very day on which Gov- 
mor Ritchie was talking about the possibilities of “profiteers 
in rent,” President Jemison, of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, was telling the Civic Development group 
his industry could set itself such standards as to limit 
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Home Rule for Business 
By MERLE THORPE 


state and city regulation. But the realtor is not alone in 
recognizing and in facing this problem. 

Down the whole alphabet of business, from advertising to 
zither-manufacturing, every industry struggles with government 
regulation. 

I have mentioned advertising. Take that industry as an 
example. It has gone far, through Better Business Bureaus, 
through standards set by its associations, to reform itself from 
within. But if it fails to live up to its own self-set standards, 
if it permits or encourages dishonest advertising, how easy to 
create an interstate advertising commission, which should 
license advertisers, regulate rates, censor advertising copy, and 
in general add to the expense and kill the initiative which 
has made advertising so powerful an arm of the selling forces 
of the country. 


ND IF sometimes those who are fighting for the home rule 
of business grow discouraged, it is well to recall that it is 
only a few generations since business was expected to be dis- 
honest, when the bad old rule, “Let the buyer beware,” was 
accepted, when the man who bought a horse or a pair of 
shoes would have been laughed at had he complained that 
the horse was blind or the shoes ill-sewn. 
Just the other day I read this in Hanbury Hankin’s interest- 
ing book, ‘Common Sense and Its Cultivation”: 
Until the time of the Quakers, any one going into a shop in England 
had to haggle and bargain about the price or stand a risk of being 
cheated. The Quakers held it dishonest to ask one price and to accept 


another. Hence they introduced fixed prices, a custom that gave them 
a substantial advantage early in the history of the movement. 


UT TO come to the meeting itself—in attendance it ranked 

with the largest. In real interest, I do not recall any 
which exceeded it. For the first time the general sessions were 
held in the large council room of the Chamber’s own home. 
There was never a time when eager listeners were not stand- 
ing in the back of the room. Amplifiers were so arranged that 
delegates seated in the sunny central court yard could hear 
the speakers in the council chamber adjoining. 

There were 2,000 in attendance—delegates, associate mem- 
bers of the Chamber, officers of member organizations. 

What did they take home with them? 

Most of all, perhaps, the spirit of the Chamber and of the 
meeting, the sense of the fellowship of business, the need of 
unity in presenting to Congress and the public the case for 
American business. 

The delegates took back, too, to their organizations the story 
of the main purpose of the meeting, this question of self- 
regulation, the doctrine that “if business doesn’t, government 
will.” They heard it expounded notably by Julius H. Barnes 
and President O’Leary, speaking as business men, and by Gov- 
ernor Albert Ritchie, of Maryland, and Secretary Hoover, who 
voiced a governmental view. 

And one phrase from Mr. Barnes’ address deserves repeat- 
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ing here for it expresses just what the delegates took home: 
“Self-government, whether in industry or in politics, can 
only be lasting if it achieves the support of public confidence.” 


T IS INTERESTING to note that shortly after the annual 

meeting President Coolidge voiced this feeling on the danger 

of bureaucracy—and bureaucracy is the inevitable result of the 

failure of business to rule itself. Said the President, speaking 
at Williamsburg: 


Of all forms of government, those administered by bureaus are 
about the least satisfactory to an enlightened and progressive people. 
Being irresponsible, they become 
autocratic; and being autocratic, they 
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tional Bank, of New York, talked of instalment buying » 
provoked a lively argument led by Alfred C. Reeves, 
Manager of the National Automobile Chamber of Compmem 

In the Manufacture group Paul W. Litchfield, President y 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, spoke on 4 
Present Attitude of Employer and Employe.” He Was oy 
of the exponents of the theory that high wages make {y 
prosperity. He held that the last thing to cut when py 
shrink is wages, since 

“A general cutting down of wages curtails the demand for fy 
finished products of industry, the demand for which ig & 
very life blood of prospe 

Mr. Litchfield had a wordy! 





resist all development. Unless bu- 
reaucracy is constantly resisted, it 
breaks down representative govern- 
ment and overwhelms democracy. 
It is the one element in our institu- 
tions that sets up the pretense of 
having authority over everybody 
and being responsible to nobody. 


UT THERE were other 

topics than this of “Home 
Rule for Industry.” One gen- 
eral meeting was devoted to the 
problems of taxation, chiefly 
state and municipal. William 
Fortune, of Indianapolis, drove 
in on chambers of commerce 
their duty to take a hand in 
keeping down taxation—a job 
which, as he pointed out, paid 
a dividend in dollars and cents 
which would appeal to mem- 
bers of commercial organiza- 
tions. 


discussions. 


A Word about This Number 


ERE IS the contribution of NATION’S BUSI 
NESS to the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States— 
a bird’s-eye view of what went on, of what its pur- 
pose was, and of what was brought forth in its 


We have not sought to give a stenographic re- Two DINNERS stand oy 
port of the sessions; we have not undertaken even 
to print in full all the addresses; we have tried to 
give the best of each of them. 

In two cases we printed somewhat prominently 
addresses at group meetings, because they bore 
immediately upon the main topic of the gathering— 
self-government of business. 

Of the many other important papers and discus- 
sions at these gatherings we have given summaries 
sufficient, we hope, to give to our readers an idea 
of the currents of thought at this, the year’s chief 
meeting of American business. 


say also, of the recognition 
organized labor of the p | 
that wages can be maintaing 
only through increasing 
production output per ma 
His remarks started some 
and helpful discussion, 


at the meeting. On the fiy 
evening the sixth annual dinng 
of the American Committee ¢ 
the International Chamber ya 
held, when Sir Josiah Stam, 
head of the London, Midlani 
and Scottish Railway, Owen), 
Young and Julius H. Bam 
were heard. 

At the Chamber’s own a 
nual dinner, Secretary Hoovw 
was the chief speaker, but th 





Representative Ogden Mills 
was another who talked of the 
ever-growing danger of state and municipal taxation. 

In presenting this new philosophy of American business, the 
responsibility of self-government, and the need of winning pub- 
lic confidence, more than one speaker spoke of the part played 
by high wages—high wages, that is, accompanied by high pro- 
duction—in maintaining our standard of living, in adding to 
our material comforts. There was recognition of a new atti- 
tude on the part of organized labor towards these problems. 


QE RESOLUTION, perhaps, deserves particular mention. 
It is that on agriculture, containing this clause: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States would welcome co- 
operation from representatives of agriculture for holding a national 
agricultural conference at which the leaders in agriculture and other 
industry would be brought together for frank discussion of this great 
national problem in a determined effort to agree on a national agricul- 
tural policy. Should such a conference be undertaken, the National 
Chamber stands ready to offer its complete facilities and to enlist in 
this effort in a spirit of mutual helpfulness, leadership of proven ability 
from the broad fields of business. 

What an inspiring thing it would be if agriculture and 
industry, side by side, could work out a program that would 
be practicable and that would not call for governmental in- 


tervention! 


pack YEAR the group meetings grow in importance and in- 
terest. Ostensibly each in its discussions tackled the main 
subject of the meeting—self-regulation of business—but ac- 
tually the topics were varied. 
Two lively discussions occurred, at the Domestic Distribu- 
tion and at the Manufacture groups. At the former O. H. 


Cheney, Vice President of the American Exchange-Pacific Na- 


occasion was marked by tk 
presence of a long list of ds 
tinguished guests, whom President O’Leary introduced wit 
some unusually happy remarks. 


IVELY campaigning and great interest marked the electiona 
directors. Four new ones were chosen: Walton L. Crocke, 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Karl DeLaittre, Vice President, Bovey-De 
laittre Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. M. & 
Howse, President, The Johnson-Larimer Drygoods Company, 
Wichita, Kansas; Frank D. Jackson, President, Jackson Gra 
Company, Tampa, Fla. 
These three new honorary vice-presidents were chosen ft 
distinguished service to American business: 


Frep I. Kent, Vice-President of the Bankers Trust Company, of Ne 
York, for his services as chairman of the Economic Restoration Com 
mittee of the International Chamber of Commerce; 

Ersert H. Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, for # 
vancing “the new conception of the American business executive (or 
tributing to the common good”; ; 

JereEMIAH SMITH, Jr., financial administrator of Hungary, for 
work in restoring the financial stability of that country. 


HROUGHOUT a busy week of attending meetings, of reat 
ing speeches, of talking with men from all quarters of the 
United States, I ask and am asked this question: 

“Ts the annual meeting worth while?” 

And the answer is: 

“Ves. If it did no other thing, it gives expression to i 
ideals of the new spirit of American industry, which believé 
that business must set for itself high standards of honest 
and service and must live up to them; and that it can onl} 
accomplish these purposes through cooperation.” 
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We Can Cooperate and Yet Compete 


cuss some of the 

social and eco- 
nomic currents that 
have been developing 
in American business 
and industry during 
the past quarter of a 
century. 

A century of 
science has given us 
powerful tools of 
production and dis- 


I PROPOSE to dis- 





Herbert Hoover , ‘ 
tribution — steam, 
steel, oil, electricity 
and whatnot. In organizing and applying 


them we have developed at times great fric- 
tion with the social and political instincts of 
our people. But I believe that we are grad- 
ually adjusting the industrial system to these 
instincts of industrial freedom and equality 
of opportunity, and that friction is becom- 
ing less. 
Old-World Ideas Going 

 eccgiray dimly, but no less certainly, 


there is looming up in America a new 
relationship in the whole setting of industry. 
It is departing widely from the conceptions 
of the Old World. We are making progress 
in our Own way in the fundamental rela- 
tions of industry and commerce to its em- 
ployes, to the public, and to the govern- 
ment. We are finding from it increasing 
standards of living and increasing diffusion 
of wealth and comfort. While the war 
affected these movements, they are deeper 
than war disturbance, for they spring from 
vital qualities of the nation. 

Our economic system is not perfect. It 
never will be so long as it remains dynamic 
with new invention, new discovery and en- 
larged vision of men. There may be gun- 
men in every trade and industry, but if 
they dominated it, we should have col- 
lapsed long since. 

Our job is to support the American sys- 
tem at every point where it brings benefit 
to our people at large and to correct it at 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce 


every point where it is making for error and 
weakness. 

I am not proposing on this occasion to 
draw any large social and economic con- 
clusions as to the future from the cur- 
rents in our business life, but rather to 
attempt some diagnosis of the major 
forces of change. There is no room for 
oratory in such themes. It is easy to be 
eloquent and entertaining if we set up 
straw men and wail at their destruction 
of human liberty,—but economic and social 
progress is not made in that way. It lies 
in gains hard won by those who work and 
serve. 

There is a marked change during this 
last 25 years in the attitude of employers 
and employes towards wages and condi- 
tions of labor, especially in the larger units 
of production and service and the larger 
trade unions. It is not so many years ago 
that the employer considered it was in his 
interest to use the opportunities of unem- 
ployment and immigration to lower wages 
irrespective of other considerations. 

The lowest wages and longest hours were 
then conceived as the means to attain lowest 
production costs and largest profits. Nor 
is it many years ago that our labor unions 
considered that the maximum of jobs and 
the greatest security in a job were to be 
attained by restricting individual effort. 


A Changing View of Wages 


Nl WE are a long way on the road to 
new conceptions. The very essence of 
great production is high wages and low 
prices. It depends upon a widening range of 
consumption from high real wages and in- 
creasing standards of living. Today the 
majority of employers in times of despera- 
tion exhaust every device to make ends meet 
before resorting to wage reduction. 

They turn to labor-saving machinery, to 
constant research for better processes and 
better administrative methods. In turn, the 
pressure of high wages is forcing labor-sav- 
ing devices and better administration to an 
extent which ofttimes reduces labor costs 











)= that pesky calf / 
Vl Ax hime 


per unit of production below even those 
of the cheaper labor abroad. 

There is no more profound proof of la- 
bor saving than the fact that we today use 
roughly 55,000,000 horsepower in industry 
where we used 13,000,000 a quarter of a 
century ago, and even that omits the in- 
crease in power for transportation. Nor 
are these labor-saving metheds developing 
harder conditions of labor, for the hours of 
labor have been steadily lessened. 

Parallel with this conception there has 
been an equal revolution in the views of 
labor. 


Labor Has New Concept 


N° ONE wiil doubt that labor has always 
accepted the dictum of the high wage, 
but labor has only gradually come to the 
view that unrestricted individual effort, driv- 
ing of machinery to its utmost, and elimina- 
tion of every waste in production are the 
only secure foundations upon which a high 
real wage can be builded, because the greater 
the production the greater will be the quan- 
tity to divide. 

Our original trade unions sprang from 
the Old World labor movement and na- 
turally adopted its conceptions. But the 
demonstration of the enormous distance 
which our organized labor has traveled from 
the tenets of the Old World needs no fur- 
ther proof than the new vision of wage 
crystallized by the American Federation of 
Labor at its last annual meeting. The back- 
ground of those proposals is an urge for 
improved methods, elimination of waste, in- 
crease of production, and participation by 
labor in the resulting gains. 

The acceptance of these ideas is obviously 
not universal. Not all employers, not all 
businesses, have these conceptions, nor has 
every union abandoned the fallacy of re- 
stricted individual effort as the basis of 
service. But the tendency for both em- 
ployer and employe to think in terms of the 
mutual interest of increased production has 
gained greatly in strength. 

It is a Jong cry from the conceptions of 
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While we hesitate to compare business to a calf, what happens to the skittish creature will also be the fate of business, if business doesn’t rule itself 
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the old economics. And it has all contrib- 
uted profoundly to improvement in the 
whole basis of employer and employe 
relationship over a large area of industry, 
and to the constant growth of national 
efficiency. 

Another marked tendency of the last 25 
years is the notable growth of a higher 
sense of cooperation in the whole commun- 
ity. It is true enough to say that the 
modern system of fine division of labor and 
specialization in business is in essence co- 
operation itself; it is however unconscious 
cooperation. What I refer to is conscious 
cooperation. 

It is true also that a quarter of a century 
ago we were adept enough in combination 
for abuse in control of price and df pro- 
duction. But we have gradually evolved a 
cooperation that is of positive public service. 


Growth of Trade Bodies 


fhe ee PERIOD has seen a vast growth 
of associational activities—chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, professional 
associations, labor unions, trade councils, 
civic associations, farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociations—all numbering into the thou- 
sands, until there is scarcely an individual in 
our country who does not belong to more 
than one of them. 

Some of these associations, a minority, 
are.selfish and narrow. They all represent a 
vast ferment of conscious cooperation. The 
great majority today recognize a responsi- 
bility to the public as well as to their own in- 
terest. They represent a movement toward 
a more efficient, more ethical, business prac- 
tice and a better synchronizing of the parts 
of the economic machine. 

I could point out a thousand accomplish- 
ments during the past five years of coopera- 
tion, serviceable not only to themselves but 
to the public. The improved employment 
relations are one reflection of this new spirit 
of cooperation. Another has been the steady 
improvement in business ethics through the 
establishment of business codes and their 
enforcement. No one can review the situa- 
tion today in comparison with that of 25 
or 30 years ago without a sense of deep 
relief. 

The whole process of eliminating waste 
through standardizing of dimensions, quali- 
ties of goods and business practice, is 
only possible by such cooperation. And 
these accomplishments involve not only the 
units of a given trade but also cooperation 
between the many producing and consuming 
trades of a given commodity. As still an- 
other example I might cite the widely suc- 
cessful organized cooperation between sev- 
eral score different shippers’ and transporta- 
tion organizations for the more regular and 
efficient transport of goods. 

These undertakings result not only in 
greater economy in production and consump- 
tion, but also eventuate in less costs to con- 
sumer. 

There are today literally thousands of 
such cooperative movements in progress. 
They were almost unknown a quarter of a 
century ago. 

There are still many wastes induced by 
destructive competition which need the 
searching activities of our associations. I 
need only cite the great waste in return and 
cancellation privileges in the sale of goods in 
the wholesale trades. Nor are these wastes 
to be conquered by legislative regulations— 
you cannot catch an economic force with a 
policeman. But we can make progress by 


cooperation, and with every lift in the level 
of competition, self-government in business 
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becomes stronger, and competition no less 
preserved. 

The last quarter of a century has seen 
the growth of larger units of production 
and distribution—big business. Our tools 
are bigger. We build a single dynamo of 
100,000 horse-power. This single tool would 
have been big business 25 years ago. 


A Confused Public Mind 


ND THERE is much confusion about it 
all in the public mind. I believe the 
public generally realizes that we get better 
conditions of labor, lower production costs, 
and better products sold on narrow margins 
of profit out of mass production in many 
lines of manufactured goods and in trans- 
portation power and other services. 

Yet the public has the natural fear that 
these great units will be used for domina- 
tion and extinction of equality of oppor- 
tunity. Arising from this fear and the 
wrongs done in the past, we have enacted 
much legislation to compel competition, such 
as the Sherman and Clayton Acts and numer- 
ous state enactments. 

The original conception of this legislation 
seems to have been to maintain a great host 
of highly competitive units in every trade. 
By degrees we have been retreating from 
this notion because the competition it re- 
quired became at times highly destructive. 
We have modified its application to or- 
ganized labor. It has been partially, and 
will probably be fully, withdrawn as to 
cooperative agricultural marketing. 

We have found that to maintain complete 
competition in service to each consumer 
in the utilities—transportation, light, power, 
and communications—meant a fabulous cost 
in duplication of equipment, with less finan- 
cial stability, increased operating expenses, 
poorer service and increased rates to the 
consumer. The Federal Government and 
most of the 48 states acting independently 
have abandoned such a degree of competi- 
tion as the method of holding down rates 
and holding up service, and have established 
regional monopolies. 

A considerable element of direct or in- 
direct competition still exists, and must be 
continued through alternate services that 
can in a large sense be made available— 
other railways, other forms of power, of 
light, etc.—so that the stimulus to im- 
provement is still held. When we de- 
liberately clothe industry with the security 
of part-monopoly, neither the industry nor 
the public disputes the necessity of full con- 
trol of rates, service and finance by govern- 
mental agencies. 


Our Ideas Are Inconsistent 


UR IDEAS in the other trades, however, 
are a good deal muddied. In the manu- 
facturing and distributing trades, where 
we theoretically attempt to enforce full com- 
petition’ whether destructive or not, the prac- 
tice seems to have become more legalistic 
than economic in some of its results. A 
consolidation by purchase of units controlling 
45 per cent of the output of an industry 
has been held legal; and yet if a number of 
mien owning collectively a much smaller 
percentage should contract or combine to 
control production or distribution, they stand 
in danger of prosecution. Right or wrong, 
either way, we are at least inconsistent. 
Nor do we allow many forms of collective 
action to eliminate definite wastes, even 
though such collective action may be 
obviously in the public interest and produc- 
tive of a fundamental strengthening of 
competition itself. I am one who believes 
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strongly that full constructive competi, 
must be preserved in the manufacture oy 
distribution of commodities. The yim 
and strength of our whole economic syae 
springs from spontaneous enterprise and 
stimulation of competition. It is the imu 
of invention and improvement. But gg! 
petition does not necessarily imply destry. 
tive competition. It does imply that 
must maintain a sufficient number of inde. 
pendent units in any given industry to» 
sure us that the fundamental competiti, 
is sustained. % 
Public interest does not require that My 
Ford, who makes over one-third of our ayy 
mobiles, shall dissolve his great factory j 
the hands of 500 small competitors. h 
would increase the cost to the public 
it would decrease stability of employment) 
the industry and probably lower wages, & 
has today the most active competition g 
other great units. 
Mass-production industries do not neoy 
sarily imply trusts and monopolies. 
Mass production does not ne 
mean single ownership—it means a 
ard products and standardization inereag 
competition. The whole movement of 
trade associations for standards and simp 
fied products is a movement of prot 
to the smaller unit from extinction by th 
gigantic unit by giving to them the essy 
tial possibilities of mass production, 
Obviously we do not want units so bigg 
controls so wide that they become a meng 
to the public or destroy individual initiatiy 
or equality of opportunities. The real qug 
tion, after all, with regard to a uwunité 
whether it is subjected to effective compe 
tion, not the size of it. What we som 
need is thoughtful consideration directed 
the essential question of how to maintain 
competition instead of legalistic formule 
how to substitute constructive competitia 
for destructive competition. The whole pw 
cess of combination should be weighed soley 
in the scales of public interest. 


When Owners Managed All 


bey CONCEPT of business organizatii 
of half a century ago was that m 
ment was controlled by the owners. 
natural and major pressure was to get 
highest possible profit to the owner by crit 
ing the widest spread possible between t& 
cost of labor and materials on one side al 
the rates or price to the consumer on i 
other that competition would permit. 

But in certain very important groups i 
ownership has much diminished in its dot 
ination over policies of management, with: 
consequent material shift in the relatit 
pressures between the separate interests @ 
owner, customer, and laborer. 

Mutualization, diffusion of stock into mb 
titudes of inert holders and government 
limitations of profits in certain industné 
have all contributed to this change. 
concerns which have developed inte 
setting fall into three important groups: 
mutualized financial institutions, the 
utilities, and a group of certain older 
tablished manufacturing and distributing & 
ganizations. 

In these groups, due to the inertia @ 
large numbers of holders, the managers t@ 
more and more to evolve out of their # 
staffs, and the leadership of these gre 
businesses tends strongly to pass from @ 
owners to professional managers, who bi 
but little participation in ownership. * 
all of which there is no longer so domil 
a pressure for profits to owners; and 
incidence of pressure turns, at least in Sm 
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, to larger division with workers and 
customers, after provision of the minimum 
rate of earnings upon which capital can be 

ded on the market. 

In the mutualized group I may mention 
the mutual insurance institutions, the mutual 

ings banks, fraternal and benefit organiza- 
tions, the building and loan associations, and 
the farmers’ and other cooperative com- 
modity organizations, and I would also in- 
dude the great endowments of non-state 
educational and charitable institutions. 

This whole group holds today property. to 
the value of upward of 24 billions of 
dollars. In this group the person served, 
that is the customer, is the owner. The 
number of such owners, in policyholders, de- 

itors, etc., is numerically more than the 


whole adult population. 
Public Utilities in One Group 


heer SECOND group I have mentioned is 
mainly comprised of the public utilities, 
whose profits are directly or indirectly 
limited by governmental regulation. In addi- 
tion to the shift in pressures due to limita- 
tion of profits, there is in this category a 
wide dispersion of ownership, the security 
holders having increased from 500,000 to 
§,500,00U in a quarter of a century. They 

esent a valuation of over forty billions 
of dollars. 

The third group, which is somewhat akin 
in its economic and social relations to the 
other two, is made up of some of the older 
established and larger manufacturing or dis- 
tributing establishments. In these cases the 
capital has been so widely distributed to 
the public that no individual holder longer 
dictates control. I could enumerate cor- 
porations of assets totaling over five bil- 
lion dollars which have in some consider- 
able degree progressed into this class. 

Thus these three groups together hold 
assets totaling about 69 billion dollars. Our 
national wealth is estimated at about 340 
billion dollars, of which 20 billions is 
government property. It is worth noting 
that these groups thus constitute a consid- 
erable fraction of the whole private property 
of the nation—something over one-fifth. 
In our national wealth the total assets 
of all corporations are variously estimated 
from 90 to 120 billions. Some part of the 
assets. of the mutualized business is in- 
vested in corporation securities outside the 
utilities, but obviously all the utilities and 
manufacturing business I have referred to 
are of corporate class. A rough estimate, 
therefore, would indicate that somewhere 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the corporate 
wealth of the country is owned in these 
three groups. 


Management and Leadership 


AS I have said, the stockholders, or policy- 
-* holders, or other owners actually exer- 
cise little authority over the management in 
these groups, and thus leadership has shifted 
somewhat from the owners to the man- 
agers. The managers arise mostly by pro- 
motion from among their skilled adminis- 
trative staffs. With the lessened pressure 
to enlarge profits, the tendency is to com- 
promise the possible earnings by larger wages 
1 lower prices of rates to the consumer. 
has in some cases brought the surprising 
result of decreased prices in the face of 
mereased demand, aid of maintained high 
Wage in the face of surplus labor. It has 
also resulted in more liberal expenditures in 
scientific research—a form of insurance for 
future. 
I do not wish to place these tendencies 
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as universal in all the individual units of 
these groups. They are working to differ- 
ent degrees in different concerns. And be- 
yond these groups I have mentioned, there 
are owner-managed concerns which are 
showing the same attitude toward the forces 
I have mentioned; and through the disper- 
sion of large holdings there are many im- 
portant concerns which will be added to 
the category I have been discussing within 
the next quarter of a century. The trend of 
dispersion is shown from the increase in the 
total number of corporate stockholders from 
4,500,000 to 14,000,000 in the last 25 years. 

There has recently been some discussion 
as to the control of some of those types 
of institutions by groups outside of either the 
ownership or the direct management. It is 
not my purpose to discuss so large a ques- 
tion on this occasion, but I may observe that 
the subject is much wider than the dis- 
cussion yet raised, for it should involve the 
whole question of how industry is to assure 
that the wisest managers are selected in 
these concerns whose proper conduct is so 
vital to the public. 

There is a phase of business develop- 
ment which bears upon this question. The 
large salaries being paid for developed skill 
and experience sufficient to administer even 
the departments of these organizations have 
opened a new avenue for initiative and op- 
portunity of the first importance. There is 
growing up steadily a new profession, busi- 
ness administration; and the moment that 
a trade takes on the character of a pro- 
fession it marks a great advance, for the 
distinction which marks the term profession, 
in law, medicine and engineering, is the in- 
corporation into the daily task of a re- 
sponsibility to the community and insistence 
upon a high sense of service. 


Credit Increasingly Stable 


NOTHER strong advance in the past 
quarter of a century has been the in- 
creasing stability of credit. One of the 
terrors of commerce and industry a quarter 
of a century ago was that variety of slump 
which arose from inflexible currency and 
credit or from the malign influence upon 
credit of over-expansion and _ speculation. 
The fundamental business of producing 
goods and distributing them was thus 
brought into periodic crises from no fault of 
either producer or consumer. 

The creation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has greatly contributed to reduce these 
storms. In addition to the flexibility given 
to currency and credit, the system has 
greatly minimized the former disturbances 
arising from the necessity of clearing 
through a few financial centers. Moreover, 
the growth of investment capital in the 
West has to a considerable degree freed 
western business from dependence upon the 
East for new capital resources. There is a 
further direction in which commerce and 
industry is securing freedom from the ebb 
and flow of credit. 

Not many years ago practically all in- 
dustry borrowed money from the banks 
with which to finance its raw materials and 
conversion and the credits which it must 
extend to its consumers. Today a consider- 
able portion of industry finances its entire 
working capital from its own resources. 
The net result of all these changes is to 
give more stability to production, consump- 
tion and employment. 

The cumulative value of intensified edu- 
cation, both elementary and higher, which 
we have been dinning into the American 
youth this last thirty-five years is immeas- 
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urable. During this time we have multi- 
plied our students in institutions of higher 
learning by 400 per cent. Today we have 
more than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. We have increased the technical 
personnel in every avenue of production and 
distribution upon a scale vastly larger than 
any other nation. The expert has passed 
from the land of derision to the land of 
esteem. We have realized from this and: 
many other causes great advances in quality 
of leadership, in technology, organization 
and adaptability to new ideas and to shift- 
ing demand. 


An Increase in Education 


Bde whole people have increased in edu- 
cation and skill. We are reaping the bene- 
fits of some 600 industrial research labora- 
tories, mostly established in the last twelve 
years. They are ceaselessly searching for 
invention and for every economy in methods 
and improved use of materials. Under the 
pressure of high wages we have ruthlessly 
revised industry with every new invention. 

We have in this quarter of a century 
through the Government and _ through 
private initiative vastly expanded our system 
of business information. Statistics are now 
available on production, distribution, stocks, 
credits, employment, prices and a thousand 
other phases which make for more intelli- 
gent judgment in the conduct of business. 
Nor is it apart from this phase of discus- 
sion to mention the powerful stimulus which 
all these forces have given to the creation 
of higher leadership in industry and com- 
merce. At no time in history has this 
leadership been more virile than today in 
America. 

We must not ignore a great advantage in 
that by volume production, great number 
of units and varied demand, made possible 
through a great domestic market, we have 
been able to apply-or focus all these advances. 

Some of our industries have lagged be- 
hind others in the march toward stability, 
although they have kept up the march of 
efficiency. The bituminous coal industry, 
due to war expansion, destructive competi- 
tion and other causes, the textile industry 
due to its migration South and West, and 
especially some important branches of the 
agricultural industry, are not yet in that 
stable condition which the nation requires. 


Agriculture Changing Fast 


EEPLY seated movements have taken 

place in agriculture in the past quarter 
or half century. It has tended even more 
rapidly to transform from a state of living 
to a highly specialized and fiercely competi- 
tive business. Specialization and invention 
have increased its productivity and greatly 
decreased the numbers required to produce 
the same volume of food supply. By the 
creation of cooperative marketing associa- 
tions the industry has struggled with some 
success to minimize the results of over- 
production due to its own growing efficiency, 
the pressure to quick realization of the har- 
vest, and the competition of 12,000,000 pro- 
ducers selling against each other. 

This movement toward collective action 
has succeeded to the extent that probably 
one-fifth of the total production is handled 
in this fashion, and some of these establish- 
ments today rank high as big business. But 
the growth of cooperation has been slow 
because of several major obstacles, such as 
the difficulty in summoning the original 
initiative and leadership, failures from lack 
of skilled direction, a degree of individual- 
ism which persistently keeps individuals 
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competing with the cooperatives, and the 
natural inability of the farmers themselves 
to provide the large sums of working capital 
which such large consolidated undertakings 
require. 

For these and many other reasons the 
agricultural industry in many important 
branches has not kept pace in increasing 
standards of living with the workers and 
managers of other businesses. 


Farming Remains Our Problem 


GRICULTURE remains our most diffi- 
4 4 cult economic problem and is not to be 
dismissed with a gesture of impatience at 
ideas which spring from misery, but must 
be constructively assisted. 

There are many other forces moving in 
American business. They cannot all be 
even referred to in so short a space. But 
I may conclude with the statement that over 
a quarter of a century the effect of those 
underlying forces which I have mentioned— 
and others as well—has been at least a 
great increase in our national efficiency. I 
hesitate to express it statistically lest we 
appear to exaggerate. 

We have increased the total volume of 
mechanical and electrical power used from 
13,000,000 to 55,000,000 horsepower. 

As I have pointed out, this does not in- 
clude the increased use of power in trans- 
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portation, which amounts to many millions. 
Electrification is almost wholly of this 
quarter of a century, for it is within this 
period that we have effectively tamed the 
kilowatt into the friend of man. 

We have domesticated some 68 billion 
kilowatt hours annually as against some 
2.5 billion 25 years ago. Incidentally each 
steam kilowatt requires today 2.06 lbs. of 
coal where’ it required 5.4 lbs. 25 years ago, 
and we may yet satisfy it with one pound. 

All this power increases output and de- 
creases sweat. While we have increased 
our manufacturing employes 65 per cent 
in the last quarter of a century, we have 
swelled productivity in a quantity basis in 
the neighborhood of 170 per cent. Our 
farms produce about 37 per cent more with 
about 20 per cent more farmers; our rail- 
ways carry about 170 per cent more traffic 
with 61 per cent more men. And with all 
we have in 25 years decreased the weekly 
hours of labor by about 9 per cent, while 
real wages have increased 40 per cent or 
50 per cent. The terrors of unemployment 
have been lessened. 

From the savings made by greater effi- 
ciency in production, that is, in the time 
we have saved from other occupations, we 
have added the automobile and the good 
road, the movies, the radio and the phono- 
graph directly to the standards of living. 
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We have increased the diffusion of elec 
light, power, telephone, plumbing, bet. 
housing and a dozen other things. Sou 
feel that in all this we are deadening gy 
soul of man by machine production ay 
standardization. I haven't time to 80 inty 
this question, but I may observe that & 
man who has a standard automobile, ; 
standard telephone, a standard bathtub, 


more of a man and has a fuller lif 
more individuality than he has 
these tools for varying his life. 


America Is Finding Herself 


E WOULD be a rash man who woul 

state that we are finally upon the golden 
stairs to the industrial millennium, but thes 
is great hope that America is finding herself 
upon the road to a solution of the greatey 
of all her problems—that is, the metho) 
by which social satisfaction is to be a 
tained with the preservation of private ip. 
dustry, initiative, and a full opportunj 
for the development of the individual, 

It is true that these economic things ag 
not the objective of life itself. If by ther 
steady improvement we shall yet farther me 
duce poverty and create secure and 
homes, we shall have served under God 
make better men and women. 


standard electric light, a standard radj 
one and one-half hours more re di 
? 
Withoy 


“Rorward March” to Business 


By JOHN W. O’LEARY 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


E HAVE just witnessed the closing 

of the first quarter of this century. 

We have seen a growth in wealth and 
in the standards of our social and economic 
life unprecedented in any similar period in 
the history of the. world. Every one has taken 
some part in this growth and has reaped 
some of the benefits. This great national 
organization, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United Stgtes, is one of the symbols of 
cur progress. It has been increasingly one 
of the factors of that progress; and so long 
as it continues to be a constructive and 
forward-looking institution, just so long will 
it continue to increase its influence in our 
economic life. 


Our Progress and Other Days 


NE HAS but to observe the amazing 
business development of the first quar- 

ter of this century to have some realization 
of the progress as compared with centuries 
of progress prior thereto. This is a day of 
big things with enormous development and 
rapid changes. During this quarter century 
of rapid development it would have been un- 
natural not to have had some instances of 
bad business practices. Because of the very 
progress itself, pushing business genius to 
superhuman efforts to keep pace, it was not 
always possible to make a study of methods. 
It is probable that the wave of legisla- 
tion looking to the restriction and regulation 
of business was inevitable. But after ex- 
perience with the results of restrictive and 
regulative legislation designed to correct mis- 
takes or bad practices of a minority it be- 
came clear that legislative control was harm- 
ful to the progress of good business. It was 
at this stage of thought on the subject of 
regulation of business that the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States was 
formed. Through the years which have 
passed since the first call to business men 
by President Taft, a new spirit has de- 
veloped—a spirit of desire on the part of 
business men and business organizations to 
frown on bad practices and stand for right 
practices; a spirit of willingness to give 
thought and helpful information to those 
responsible for government; a spirit of 
willingness to enter into the community, 
state and national life. 

This spirit has undoubtedly been one of 
the factors toward a tendency at the present 
time to lessen government regulation and en- 
courage business initiative; to dispel an 
unfriendly attitude on the part of the public, 
reflected in political action, and substitute 
for it a confidence in business, reflected in 
the large increase in the number of those 
who have become through stock ownership 
partners in business enterprises. 


Confidence. Promotes Progress 


HE National Chamber is mindful of this 

confidence in business institutions and the 
desirability of constantly demonstrating our 
desire through our action of retaining that 
confidence. Self-regulation to prevent 
abuses, improvement of our service to- the 
public, and maintenance of right relationship 
toward our employes are of vital importance 
if we would retain confidence and avoid 
government regulation, for, after all, it is 
confidence that makes progress possible. 

The adoption of a peace-time program 
of. taxation has been our aim during the 
year. In so. far as the money proceeds 
are properly and efficiently used and the 
burden of taxation properly distributed 
we should accept with willingness the burden 


placed upon us. War always brings an & 
cessive burden and sometimes an unfair dis 
tribution. During war every loyal citizen 
has but one thought—the winning of the wat. 
There is no time for argument as .to how 
things shall be done if they interfere with 
victory. 

It is during such a period that inequalities 
arise; methods and systems of taxation att 
devised which are harmful and which retard 
sound progress. As rapidly as conditions 
permit, it is in the interest of the nation 
that we dispense with the bad features and 
adopt economically sound substitutes. Iti 
with this thought in mind that the National 
Chamber has continued its Committee @ 
Taxation. To a large extent the principles 
which the Chamber has adopted through 
referendum are incorporated in the tax bill 
passed during the year. The repeal of 4 
number of war excise taxes, the readjust 
ment of income surtaxes, the reduction of 
inheritance tax and a number of the a¢ 
ministrative: sections of the present law aft 
either wholly or in a large part today @ 
keeping with the program of the National 
Chamber. There are still some principles 
which are not wholly incorporated in the 
law and for which we will still campaign. 


Local Taxes Are Still High 


Ts continuimg reductions in federal tax 
tion, however, have not resulted uniformly 
in a reduction of the tax burden on our pee 
ple. Local and state taxes have increased @ 
many instances in excess of the reduction of 
federal taxes. The Chamber’s Committee 
on Taxation has been devoting much time 
during the year to a study of the tendency 
and effect of local and state taxes. It 8 


hoped that the reports of the Committee @ 
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Taxation as they come to you will receive 
your careful consideration. Suggestions 
which may come to you as a result of such 
consideration may make possible through 
‘ur efforts in your own communities and 
states the establishment of better systems, 
of better coordination between federal and 
state taxes and interstate taxes. 

From its inception the Chamber 

rted the Federal Reserve System 
and has advocated indeterminate char- 5 
tets for the federal reserve banks, ys 
revocable only by Congress for 
cause. As a result of the opera- 
tions of the system there is 
general acceptance of its great 
yalue to our people. Except 
in limited circles there is little 
thought that the system was 
chartered for a limited period. 
The National Chamber con- 
tinues its efforts to provide 
for the prompt rechartering 
of the system. 

Our world trade, both im- 
port and export, has continued 
to grow during the last year. in 
a gratifying manner. 

As our foreign trade grows in 
yolume, which it must do, we 
are coming to a clear knowledge 
that we cannot confine our efforts 
entirely to the consideration of 
domestic problems. Economic in- 
terest has come to defy national 
boundaries and the barriers of oceans 
and continents. Our tradition has led 
us to avoid political entanglements and 
alliances, and it is unlikely that our 
policy in this regard will change. That 
policy should not, however, interfere with 
our development of a broad international 
policy of non-political nature. It is desirable 
that we know our neighbors in the world 
better. 

We are accomplishing this desire by our 
participation in the International Chamber 
of Commerce, by our support for ad- 
herence of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and by the 
spirit of understanding and 
sympathy in our support of 
the settlements negotiated 
by the American Debt 
Funding Commission. 

The National Distribution 
Conference held during the 
year has centered attention 
on a most important and 
vital phase of business ac- 
tivity which has received 
less attention than its im- 
portance deserved. 


has 


A Productive People 


WE HAVE been a great 

producing nation. Our 
thought has been concen- 
trated on improved and in- 
creased production. We 
have reduced costs through 
mass production, and _ in- 
creased consumption 
through the reduction of 
costs, until in many in- 
stances we have reached a 
state of production in ex- 
cess of the consumptive demand. While the 
concentration of thought has been on pro- 
duction, we have hardly recognized the im- 
portance of having thought on distribution 
seep pace. Facts and figures are few, or 
if they exist are not available. The Distri- 
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bution Conference recognized a need for 
facts and figures for sane consideration by 
recommending the continuance of the work 
by the National Chamber through four 
committees. 
Probably no single subject has had more 
thought on the part of your organization 
during the year than 
the all-impor- 
tant one of 
agricul- 
ture. 
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John W. QO’Leary taking the news of his re-election as President of the 
Chamber with a smile 


Properly so, for the prosperity of all our 
people is bound up in its success. Those 
who always credit business men with insin- 
cerity must at least acknowledge our willing- 
ness to succeed. 

If we had nothing but 


selfish motives, 


—_ 
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those motives would themselves lead us to 
wish for the success of those on whom our 
success depends. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has long since 
declared its opposition to government inter- 
ference with business. 

Several years ago a similar declaration was 
made applying the same policy of govern- 
ment toward agriculture. We declared our 
conviction that any proposal for buying. 
selling, manufacturing or other handling of 
agricultural products by government agen- 
cies, whether under the pretense of the ex- 
ertion of price influences or otherwise, was 
contrary to the principles for which the 
Chamber has stood with respect to other 
fields of activity. We believed then and 
believe now that such methods would result 
disastrously to agriculture and therefore to 
all of our people. We have accordingly 
opposed all legislation contrary to these 
principles and convictions, and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

We have confidence in the farm. Condi- 
tions are improving and with the thought 
that is now being given by citizens in 
every walk of life there will be continued 
improvement. Our confidence in the future 
is not dispelled by the efforts to depict the 
farmer of the future as a pauper or object 
of charity. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States will continue to lend its 
best thoughts to this important phase of our 
work. 

There is a school of economic thought em- 
bracing not a small minority of our people 
which believes that our natural resources 
should either be controlled by gov- 
ernment or operated by govern- 
ment. It is in this field that 
American business must 
carry on its operations in 
such a manner that this 
minority cannot claim that 
business is not operated in 

the public interest. 


A Clearer Idea 


ITH the recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme . 
Court, together with the at- 
titude of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the field of 
activity of a trade associa- 
tion has been made much 
clearer. 
The National Chamber 
realizes the opportunities 
for trade associations and 
recognizes that it may be 
of material assistance in 
building up their strength. 
By far the greatest oppor- 
tunity for self-government 
in business lies within this 
part of our membership. 
The codes of ethics estab- 
lished by most industries 
have had a decided effect 
upon the practices within 
trades as well as upon pub- 
lic estimation of business. 
With the reminder of our 
obligations, as conveyed by 
the inscription on the walls 
of the National Chamber 
building, we will continue 
to go forward. 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, to see 
whether we also, in our day and generation, 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 


National 
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Self-Government in Business 


ELF-GOVERN- 
MENT is the ul- 
timate aspiration 

of all free people. Won 
by effort, maintained by 
sacrifice, self-government 
must be justified by rec- 


ord and achievement, 
whether in politics or in 
industry. 





Historians emphasize, 
perhaps unduly, military 
and political events. Cer- 
tainly history treats too 
little of the vast and 
silent processes of orderly industry affecting 
all lives. 

Trade and commerce have been great 
forces in bringing peoples of the world to- 
gether, advancing always the frontiers of 
civilization. The courage and daring of ex- 
ploration marches with the spirit of trade 
and adventure. The discoverer’s lure of un- 
known lands joined with the merchant’s 
aspiration for new and enlarged markets. 

Mixed motives such as these sent Magel- 
lan first around the world against perils 
which returned to the Old World only 18 of 
the 140 adventurers who risked with him 
the unknown. The same mixed motives pro- 
vided ships and treasure for Columbus, re- 
sulting in the discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Daring Still In Business 


|B aworage and imagination marked these 
early voyages, even as today they mark 
the ventures against great hazards in the 
world of trade. The same mixed motives and 
the same high qualities today light the vil- 
lages of inland China with American oil, lay 
American rails through the tunnels of the 
Andes, plow the Russian steppes with Ameri- 
can tractors, and wake the echoes of dark- 
est Africa with the exhaust of American 
motors. 

Enterprise, resourcefulness, persistence 
and the courage to venture, mark the em- 
pire of trade today as they have built the 
empires of the past. 

Civilization itself always followed the trail 
of trade and commerce, and wherever trade 
and commerce developed highly, there can 
be found enthroned the cultural and political 
domination of the world. 

Empires of the past rose on the earnings 
and influence of trade; staggered when spe- 
cial privilege destroyed the equality of op- 
portunity which stimulated individual effort 
and enlisted loyal adherents. When autoc- 
racy made militarism the master of trade 
and commerce, when oppressive taxes con- 
fiscated the earnings of industry, when mili- 
tary service required of a people destruc- 
tive instead of constructive .service—then 
perished successive empires. 

From the dawn of history the story runs 
of successive empires—Sumarian, Egyptian, 
Syrian, Chaldean, Persian, Grecian, Roman, 
—and through this long succession the trade 
dominance of the Phoenicians for 2,000 years, 
until the Phoenician city of Carthage with its 
million inhabitants fought out with Rome 
the military domination of the world and 
lost. 

Then the long centuries of Roman su- 
premacy, the establishment of Roman equal 
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justice under which commercial enterprise 
sent its ships to Egypt for grain, to the 
Levant for fabrics and spices and wines, to 
Britain for gold and tin, to the Baltic for 
furs and fish. Rome’s legions for centuries 
protected the trade outposts of its free citi- 
zens. Rome’s greatness rested on the earn- 
ings of its vast trade empire, where mer- 
chant effort rested secure on the exact and 
equal justice of early Rome. When later 
rulers sold the protection of the state to a 
privileged few, suppressed the genius of its 
commercial class, robbed enterprise of its 
incentive—then began the disintegration of 
that great empire. 


‘When Venice Was a State 


Ce LATER yet, the Republic of_ Venice 
dominated the world for 300 years, rest- 
ing on the trade and commerce which sought 
Venice as the gateway to the land routes of 
northern Europe. Venice lost its political 


domination when the water routes through 
the pillars of Hercules at Gibraltar elimi- 
nated the tribute of transfer at the Adriatic. 
But its decline had already begun in the arro- 
gance of political domination by men who 
kad forgotten the early glory of its trade 
supremacy. 























Or again, civilization emerged from the 
Dark Ages of Europe on the earnings of 
reviving industry. For 200 years trade 
almost perished because the roads of Europe 
bore the hazards of robber bands operating 
from the security of feudal castles, rising 
from the clustered huts of lawless retainers. 
Ignorance, illiteracy and poverty held the 
world hopeless and despairing. Then slowly 
the deathless instinct of man to work, the 
aspiration of man to achieve and attain, re- 
vived trade and commerce and Europe 
flowered into the splendid glory of the 
Renaissance. ‘The earnings of industry es- 
tablished schools and colleges and churches 
and public buildings; man’s genius blossomed 
into paintings and sculpture and decorative 
art which is still the wonder and despair of 
successive generations. 

Through this long slow struggle of civi- 
lization, advancing in step with expanding 
trade and commerce, we find the security 
and content of individuals secured by ad- 
vancing living standards. 

Primitive man’s advance from barbarism, 
slow at first, has quickened in these recent 
years of modern civilization resting on de- 
veloped science and jnvention. 

The first forward step was the discovery 
of fire and this probably by accident only. 
Fire achieved independence of climate and 
season, lengthened the working day and by 
cooked foods raised man definitely above 
the animal level. 


& 

Primitive man knew the use of fire 5,00) 
years before more effective metal tools 
placed crude stone implements and w " 
Apparently bronze was the first fluxed han 
metal which definitely raised man’s dah 
production power. Bronze is the combin. 
tion of copper hardened with tin. We knoy 
now that these two metals sometimes ocgy 
in the same ore. Accident probably placa 
pieces of such ore among the stones of som 
rude hearth and under the heat of fire som 
early genius noted the flowing of thes 
metals and their combination. One wondey 
how many generations of primitive 
crouched around their fires, saw no gs 
tion in the melting metals on their hearth 
But then, one wonders also how many 
erations of quickened intellect in the cp 
turies since saw no significance in th 
whitened vapor of steam until Watt saw th 
force behind the lifting teapot lid. 


Putting Steam to Work 


Sad gave the world in steam pony 
generation its greatest productive ip 
pulse, yet that great forward step was in th 
life-time of the grandfathers of men alive tp 
day. The first steps of man’s progress wer 
largely of accident. Today’s discoveries @ 
science are the triumph of applied research 
wresting from nature its secrets in increas 
ing volume. 

The long centuries between the stom 
age and the steam era mark the slow at 
vance of man in intelligence, in earming 
power and in rising levels of possessions an 
living standards. The power era, born 1 
years ago with steam, has quickened @ 
recent years with the combustion engin 
and electrical generation. Controlling th 
driving forces of nature, inventive skill & 
vises a thousand aids to human effort. Rest 
ing on increasing knowledge and experienc, 
man’s progress advances its new fronties 
almost day by day. 

In transportation the canoe of primitive 
man progressed to the sweep-driven galley 
of the Phoenicians and then today to i 
triple screw Leviathan, equal in length t 
the height of the Woolworth Tower. Ye 
so much of this transformation is of receft 
years that the longest trans-Atlantic cartiet 
at the time of this Republic’s founding wi 
120 feet in length, against the 900 feet @ 
today’s great ocean shuttle. 


Speeding Up Action’s Wheels 


a ees of discovery no longer face the 
long hard months of hazard under w 
Columbus sailed westward for the coast of 
India, for today’s adventure is the great air 
ship of the frozen north, now able to crs 
the formerly unattainable Pole in the swift 

journey of a few hours. 

In land transportation the caravan of th 
desert has been superseded by the railway 
and the motor truck. Forty years inter 
vened between steam power applied to tt 
steamboat and its adaptation to the railway 
and a single century covers the accele 
development of American railways. 
vast freight flow of our railways, 
by 2 million men today would require @ 
the transportation methods of our early Re 
public 70 million men and 140 
horses. Manifestly, modern living 
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could only have been attained with 

the scientific development of transportation. 
In communication runs the same story of 
the hastening step of progress. The hill-top 
: fires of the Picts and Scots have 
become, in communicated thought, today’s 
miracle by which through 3,000 miles of un- 
charted ether New York’s paper of today 
uces London’s photograph of yester- 

day. Magic of the radio has become a 
r-old story in our homes until we 

forget that within our lifetime imperfect 
scientific research required 41 years before 
the metal wire which carried the electric 
m, also was impressed to carry the 
inflections of the human voice in the first 


telephone. 
The Fairy Tale of Progress 


N THE development of power, enabling 
gli to do the work of ten or fifty or a 
hundred, runs the same fairy tale of progress 
and the same accelerated, increasing control 
of Nature’s forces. Early man slowly and 
painfully harnessed the crude forces of air 
in the windmill and of running water in the 
water-wheel. 

So small were the savings of production 
beyond the daily needs that after forty cen- 
turies of human effort the accumulated 
wealth of the world at the founding of our 
Republic was estimated at 100 billion dollars. 
The power era in the 140 years since has so 
increased man’s margin of production that 
today’s world wealth rises to 1,000 billion 
dollars. 

Running water, driving the crude mills-of 
generations ago, today creates the subtle 
energy of Nature’s electric current and 
man’s ingenuity delivers that motive power 
to shop or factory or home miles away. 
Even here the progress of our fathers was 
slow indeed. Benjamin Franklin proved the 
existence of this mysterious electric energy 
in 1750 and by the flying kite indicated to 
science a new force to be captured and con- 
trolled. Yet it was 140 years later before 
the incandescent lamp proved a dependable 
servant. Electric energy in man’s service 


is a story of only the last quarter century, 




















tising in that time from 2% billion kilowatt 
urs annually to 50 billion, yet paralleled 
y the expansion also of steam and combus- 
tion power. How flexibly industry adapts 
itself to this enormous energy is visualized 
in the fact that the first census of American 
industry fifty years ago indicated ™% horse- 
power to aid each worker, and today the 
vast army of workers in industry each uses 
the average of 4 horsepower. 
Successive revelations of Nature’s secrets 
Sive assurance that there are still to be dis- 
covered and harnessed great and unknown 
forces. Within the lifetime of men now 
Our universities taught that the pri- 
mary elements in the universe comprised 
some sixty-odd. Then within this last quar- 
ter century science discovered one _ basic 
element after another, until physics today 
lists ninety-two. Moreover, the upper five 
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of these elements possess the mysterious 
quality of radio activity by which exhaust- 
less energy is perpetually discharged. Out 
of this new knowledge grew the X-ray and 
wireless and radium, great servants freshly 
enlisted in man’s advance. 

It is increasingly clear that educational 
and cultural refinements rest in the last 
analysis upon the earnings of healthful in- 
dustry. 

Expanding industry with its competitive 
opportunities creates a security of employ- 
ment and freedom from uncertainty and 
apprehension. 

Shallow critics cry that this is a material- 
istic age. If so, there is no evidence of 
deterioration in individual character. The 
great war showed the universal possession 
of courage, endurance and the spirit of 
sacrifice. 

This last quarter century has taught that 
the way to possess more for use in the 
average home is to produce more things to 
divide among those homes. We _ have 
learned that fair division is not secured. by 
the edict of government on theories of so- 
cialism or communism, but by preserving 
free and equal opportunity, thus stimulat- 
ing the utmost effort of energy, ability and 
character. 

We have learned that national wealth is 
only the aggregate of individual possessions. 

We have learned that national wealth in 
the last analysis means the conversion of 
natural resources by man’s hands and mind 
into things of daily use. 


Putting Shoes on the Poor 


E HAVE learned that methods which 

quicken and enlarge this conversion are 
the greatest forms of social service, the 
surest way to put shoes on the children of 
the poor. 

We have learned that increasing produc- 
tion in the day’s work means increasing 
earning and buying power. 

We have learned that modern industry 
with its volume production, under free com- 
petition, can create the magic of higher 
wages, larger dividends, and yet lower- 
priced products. 

If modern industry can do these things, 
then organized business must understand 
and maintain the influences and forces under 
which these results are achieved. 

When we seek for the causes which main- 
tain the wide divergence of living stand- 
ards in the world today, and when we study 
the forces which raised or destroyed the 
empires of history, we reach the conclu- 
sion that the place in the social scale of 
progress by any people at any time is a re- 
flection of the degree to which that people 
possesses three major factors. These three 
major factors are, simply stated: 

The possession of natural resources, 

Habits of industry, 

Stable and sound government. 

Moreover, we find these factors increas- 
ingly effective in the accelerated degree 
which affects all modern industry. 

These three essentials seem to provide 
the bases on which rest the prosperity and 
social strata of a people. 

Test them by application to any certain 
government or people. 

Out of America’s pioneer conquest of a 
new land developed America’s tradition that 
natural resources are primarily for quick 
conversion into the use of its people. Its 
habits of industry rest on the ideal of a 
new people with a new country to develop, 
that earnest and effective work is a mark of 
distinction. Freedom from age-old custom 
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or habit allowed a receptivity to invention, 
giving American industry production equip- 
ment in advance of other lands. Universal 
public school education, literacy and the 
habit of reading, make the production ef- 
forts of our people unusually effective. 
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But America’s industrial leadership in at- 
tained production rests primarily on the 
American philosophy that the value of work 
lies in achievement. 


“Living Wage” Theory Going 


A MERICAN organized labor this last year 
declared the measure of rightful com- 
pensation for the worker depended on the 
production results of his labor. Thus were 
abandoned the old theories of a “living 
wage,” and the issue squarely joined with 
the European labor concept that worker 
daily performance must be restricted so 
that more days’ wages must be paid to 
accomplish a given result. Recently Amer- 
ica has been visited by delegations from the 
British Associated Industries and by the 
London Mail’s delegation of trade-union 
leaders from the engineering trades. Their 
reports express amazement at the American 
worker’s standard of possession and living. 
The conclusions of British employers and 
British workers state that both the progress 
of the worker and the prosperity of em- 
ployers rest on increasing production. 

America welcomes a study of the methods 
of her industry by employers and workers 
of other lands. 

It is no accident alone that America’s 
6 per cent fraction of the world’s popula- 
tion converts annually into living one-half 
the world’s natural resources of iron, steel, 
copper, coal, oil, timber and cotton. No 
accident alone has built in this new coun- 
try almost half the railroad mileage of the 
world; no accident alone constructed here 
almost three-fourths of the world’s tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment; no acci- 
dent alone accounts for the manufacture 
and possession here of almost nine-tenths 
of the world’s automobiles. 


As We View English Crisis 


MERICA assumes no self-complacent at- 
titude when it speaks, with sober earnest- 
ness, of the lessons of its own experience 
and its own development, in this time of 
economic crisis in Great Britain. Vast and 
powerful trades unions, inclined to enforce 
the outgrown day’s concept of restricted 
production, retard social progress in Great 
Britain, along with national organizations 
of employers, slow to see the dividend of 
wage-earning possibilities of highly modern 
equipment. ~ 
All through American industry runs the 
story of employer enterprise in the installa- 
tion of labor-saving and production equip- 
ment as fast as inventive suggestion can 
be tested. Alongside of that record of 
adoption of labor-saving devices runs the 
practical proof that as the earning power 
of the individual rises, buying power de- 
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velops new industries and expands old ones 
and not substantial unemployment follows. 
When the Steel Corporation was organized 
a quarter of a century ago, the production 
of a ton of pig iron required approximately 
14 hours’ work for one man; today. a ton 
requires an average of two hours. This in- 
dustry has learned in this quarter-century 
to increase the effectiveness of each worker 
from one-half ton per day to four tons per 
day. Or in quicker step, an automobile 
manufacturer twelve years ago required 
1,260 hours work per car, but has reduced 
it now to 230 hours. It is as if industry 
management here had in 12 years enabled 
each worker to produce 11 cars per year 
instead of two. 


What Makes Our Dollar Big 


id A day’s wage in America will buy four 
times a worker’s necessities that a day’s 
wage will in Milan, Vienna or Warsaw, or 
three times what it will in Berlin or Brus- 
sels, or double what it will in Amsterdam 
or in London, there is no magic to pre- 
serve that superior earning power except the 
magic of able industry direction and the 
magic of workers intelligent enough to rec- 
ognize that production results in hours of 
work, is the measure of their earning power. 

America has thus made this second factor, 
habits of industry, highly effective. 

In the third factor, stable and sound 
government, America has also been pecul- 
iarly favored. A republic founded on a 
political philosophy of individualism, has 
justified itself by every test of achievement. 
That our National Government should be 
stable, was due primarily to the vision of 
those who framed our Constitution. Our 
party government of fixed terms, with all 
its defects, provides stability of adminis- 
tration clearly marked against the instabil- 
ity of so-called responsible ministries in 
Europe. The supreme test of the stability 
of our Government was fought out in four 
sad years of civil war. 

But the conception which framed our 
Constitution provided us a government not 
only stable, but sound, in its relation to 
the lives and industry of its citizens. Pres- 
ervation of the tradition of individualism re- 
quires on our part vigilance and also re- 
sourcefulness in meeting the changing con- 
ditions of complex modern life, without a 
sacrifice of the basic ideal of individual 
stimulation. 


Seeking Aid with Theories 


[* THE Old World the problem of natural 
monopoly, such as railroads, telephones, 
electric service, found no answer but social 
theories that looked to government own- 
ership and government operation as the so- 
lution. America is fortunate that it was 
able to develop a policy of fair and just 
public regulation which protected the pub- 
lic interest against unrestrained monopoly, 
but still preserved in industry the driving 
power of individual initiative. 

The lethargy and lack of enterprise which 
follows bureaucratic administration is shown 
clearly in the field of telephone communi- 
cation. Again it is no accident that under 
private ownership in America this sparsely 
settled country possessed 15 telephones per 
100 of its people, as against 3 telephones 
per 100 in Great Britain with its gov- 
ernment-owned service, and against the gov- 
ernment-monopoly telephone of Russia with 
its one telephone for each thousand of its 
people. 

The use of facilities depends on efficiency, 
ident that in America 
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our telephone conversations are annually 
192 per capita, against Great Britain with 
24 and Russia with 5. In no other in- 
dustry is painstaking and expensive research 
more quickly reflected in facilities that in- 
crease earning power of industry and add 
to the social comfort of a people. The 
devices which enable New York to talk 
easily with San Francisco came not as a 
flash of inventive genius, but as the result 
of painstaking research and experiment, 
with the investment of costs that have re- 
turned themselves a thousand times in 
service. But no Parliament or Congress, 
sitting as the Board of Directors of govern- 
ment-operated industry, would have sanc- 
tioned the expense of experiment which 
private industry has justified a thousand- 
fold. Therefore, on the government lines 
of Europe no such long-distance telephone 
conversation is possible as in America and 
thus expanding industry is deprived of a 
great service facility. 

This third factor, stable and sound gov- 
ernment, acquires a new importance with 
modern industry increasingly dependent on 
large capital investment. Surplus earnings 


will venture in the development of industry 
only when assured of security of invest- 
ment under stable government, and assured 
as well, that there exists no hazard of com- 
petition by government-operated industries 
drawing on the public treasury. 




















America has become a land of savings, 
large and small, seeking profitable invest- 
ment. Savings accounts, rising in twelve 
years from six billion dollars to twenty 
billion, evidence not only the earning power 
of American industry, but the wide and fair 
distribution of the profits of industry 
through wages and dividends. Thus has 
been created a great investment class of 
36 million stockholders in industry today. 
Labor establishes its own banks; labor in- 
vests its surplus earnings in stock owner- 
ship of its employer; labor is thus becom- 
ing capitalistic in character and must in 
self protection understand the principles 
of sound relation between Government and 
Industry. ' 


Industry No Longer Blamed 


ae political life, educated public opinion 
no longer responds, as in former years, to 
malicious attacks upon industry by shallow 
political leadership. No longer do men in 
public life condemn industry solely because 
of size. Success in both large and small 
industry is no longer preached as evidence 
of misconduct, and to be penalized. 
The ethics and the ideals of both gov- 
ernment and business have advanced in re- 
cent years. Public service would today be 
scandalized by the standards of the first 
Federal Congress of this Republic, which 
passed the Hamilton national refunding 


measures by a majority vote and as to 
which it developed later that 29 Congress- 
men out of 64 had invested in the securities 
which would advance by their own action. 
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So, too, organized business toda 
not claim the practices of the 
always fair and just. But the business , 
munity has set today standards of ¢g¢ 
higher than those generally accepted jn ¢ 
earlier years. 

Both government and business, jp 
main, today strive to be honest in con 
and intelligent in understanding, 

Self-government, whether in indus 
in politics, can only be lasting if it a¢ 
the support of public confidence. 

Government and business together shy 
study and understand the conditions 4 
preserve healthful industry, on which: 
employment and opportunity. Such ap 
derstanding appears to be developing jj 
ministration and legislation. 

Government should realize, with 
that policies of taxes must be fair gy 
wise and stimulative, and not oppressiy 
Recent legislation in tax revision j 
the hopeful progress towards this end, 


Principle of Public Interest 


P bbaneretprcgecars through its agencies ¢ 
necessary public regulation, should re 
ize that business accepts the principle g 
public interest in the fields of natural mong 
oly, and both should strive that regula 
fair, intelligent and encouraging. The unhgp 
pered growth of public utilities and & 
fairer day for our great railways, justih 
a belief that this principle is recognized )y 
public agencies. 

Government, through its great depat 
ments should realize with business, that» 
curate and disinterested information fagh 
tates the expansion of trade and indusiy 
The energy and efficiency, ge 
the Department of Commerce, rapidly 
this tradition of helpful service to i 

Government, through its Federal 
Commission, should in cooperation with be 
iness itself, preserve fair play between ® 
dustries and individuals. Recent revisin 
of the practices of this great commissa 
warrant the belief that government desi 
to develop industry fairly and _ helpful 













_ abandoning the role of petty persecutor 


Choosing Officials on Merit 


OVERNMENT, with business, shotlt 

assure the administration of credit int 
ence and financial policies by enlisting # 
ministrators selected for proven ability a 
for public service, without the menace @ 
political color. The evidence of Congré 
sional determination not lightly to amend@ 
alter the great principles of currency 
credit, encourages the belief that public st 
vants soberly realize the responsibility whid 
rests upon such action. 

Government should recognize, as businé® 
already insists, that it is right that nationd 
treasure, levied by authority of Governmell 
on all its people, cannot rightfully a 
propriated in the interests of any Sin 
class. The evidence in high administratit 
office and in the halls of Congress, that i 
obligation of economy is a solemn 
trust and that public moneys used for put 
poses of price fixing violate such a tt 
affords encouragement. 

Organized business believes that progr 
in rightful industry is served not by rig 
government regulation, but by enlightem@—- 
ideals, guiding the practical experience 
ermes y defects and abuses and develop 
without the injury of rigid bureaucraty,# 
larger measure of service to society 20m 
with its own rightful earnings. a 

Organized business believes that it § 
building a record of good faith. 
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ERSONALLY, 

I am of the Jef- 

fersonian school of 
democracy, which be- 
lieves that that govern- 
ment governs best which 
governs least, provided 
it governs wisely. Just 
as I think that sound 
government should rec- 
ognize the right and lib- 
erty of the individual to 
pursue his own life in his 
own way so long as he 
does not interfere with 
like rights and liberties of others, so I think 
that this great, delicate, human mechanism 
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relationship between government and _ busi- 
ness. 

The growth of wealth and of capitalistic 
combinations was accompanied by an in- 
crease of corporate power and concentrated 
resources and by a domination over State 
and National politics which were used all 
too often to crush individual initiative and 
opportunity. The forms of popular govern- 
ment remained, but real mastery slipped 
from the hands of the people to a narrow 
plutocracy. Then a new social justice as- 
serted itself, and the government had to 
interfere. 

After that the pendulum swung, and gov- 
ernment let itself fall under the suspicion of 
attacking business just because it was big. 
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periences of this kind do no more, at least 
they show the economic unsoundness of ex- 
tending them further, and the need of the 
country to set its face rigidly against the ill 
fortunes of government ownership. 

With these observations as a background, 
let me pass to what, I think, ought to be 
the philosophy of the relationship between 
government and business. 

Anything that chills the free enterprise 
of business, or that deadens its initiative, 
or interferes arbitrarily with the free play 
of economic opportunity, is destructive both 
of social and economic progress. Too much 
government in business does this. It would 
do this even if government were perfect, 
instead of one of the most imperfect of all 


hould red we call business should be as free as pos- ‘The vital thing is to secure the proper gains human institutions. 
rinciple @f sible from governmental interference, so of wholesome combination and at the same Assuming that the natural law of free- 
ter jong as it does not abuse this freedom. time preserve to the individual his indus- dom has its economic as well as its social 
ulation The broad purpose of government in its rial and political freedom. We are a free and political application, and that business 
‘he unhit§ elation to business should be to keep the people and should be as free to grow big should be free to work out its own destiny, 
and tif door of opportunity and endeavor open to’ if we keep honest and straight as we should then the problem of government is how to 
yS, justi) ail on equal terms, and to restrain those who be free to stay apart to ourselves if we prevent abuse and make this freedom func- 
ognized y§ would deny this. By the same token govern- wish. So the pendulum swung partly back tion for the common good. I would like 
ment should keep its hands off business so again. to see the time when business writes a 
it depat long as business keeps its hands off govern- The net result, however, has been a vast charter of American business freedom, a 
S, that af ment and engages in no practices which are extension of governmental control over rail- _Bill of Rights of its own, to protect itself 
jon faci f unfair or stifling to others. roads and public utilities; legislation, such both from government and from some of 


Progress of Three Centuries 


"ha THREE centuries now this country 
has been undergoing the processes of de- 


as the Sherman Act and kindred measures, 
in the interest of broader freedom for busi- 
ness, and regulation in the field of public 
health and safety and welfare, as illustrated 


its own temptations. For we may admit that 
there is abuse and misuse of this law of 
free business both by the government and 
by business itself. Business cannot escape 


ral velopment. From our earliest beginnings by workmen’s compensation laws, factory its share of the blame on either count. 

With bE int ne Work af te. laws, inspection laws, building regulations, If the price of liberty for the individual i 
, i until today progress has been the work of the aws, inspection laws, Dullding regu ations, the price of i erty lor the individual Is 
tweed a pioneer. We have advanced from one great restrictions on employment and the like. eternal vigilance and a willingness to do 
t revi economic landmark to another. and to do These things have become accepted now right and justice to his fellows, the price 
Ommiss@F that we have been quick to throw outworn 4S a necessary part of modern industrial of freedom in business is the same. If 
nt desi methods to the scrap heap and to meet and _ life, and in the main properly so, especially there is antagonism between government and 
helpful solve each new condition as it arose with When confined to governmental regulation business, the fault I think lies largely with 
secutor, individual initiative and enterprise. It was and checks on the abuse of power as dis- business; with business, because it has not 
rit thus that Fulton gave us the steamboat, tinguished from direct governmental man- risen to its political obligations as it should; 





~ Cooper the steam engine, Morse the tele- 


graph, Bell the telephone and the Wrights 
conquered the air. 

I would not see this personal initiative 
shackled, this business individualism checked, 
by a government which should give it en- 
couragement and free play, so long as it 
respects the like qualities and enterprise 
in others. 

So were I to try to express the idea I 
have in mind in one sentence, it would be, 
put business in government to the full ex- 
tent you can, but take government out of 

mness except where the great heritage of 
equality of opportunity necessitates its pres- 
ence. 


agement. 
Our Government Does Compete 


ig IS not generally recognized how much 
government is actually in business, not as 
a regulating or controlling force, but in com- 
petition with private enterprise. Govern- 
ment, Federal or State, is in the ship build- 
ing business, the airplane business, main- 
tains warehouses and manufactures furni- 
ture, paint, mail boxes, envelopes, clothing, 
cement and other kinds of material -and 
supplies. 

Some of this is doubtless inevitable, but 
it would be easy to show the .resulting 
economic waste compared with private in- 


because it has not been sufficiently conscious 
of its high estate; and because it has been 
slow in recognizing both its rights and its 
duties in its relations to the organized State. 
’ The public at large thinks of business as 
one thing, and government as another. Let 
us remember that today the nation is busi- 
ness and that business is the nation. It 
is the common life. You cannot injure busi- 
ness without injuring the nation. Business 
has assumed the responsibility of feeding 
man, of housing him, clothing him, transport- 
ing him, supporting him. Business is the 
means and the only means of supplying man 
with the things he must have to live. What- 
ever else happens, business must go on; 


7 This formula is not difficult to express. dustry, due to a variety of causes, but per- society as organized is dependent upon it. 
| that the It embodies the American ideal. The trouble haps chiefly due to the lack of necessity of Business and State Power 
























comes in applying it practically. 

No problem of modern political life pre- 
sents more difficulties than that of determin- 
ing the sound relations of business and gov- 
emment. This is true whether you approach 
it in the abstract, as the student of political 


Science does, or in the concrete, as the 
Practical law-maker or administrator does. 


Misunderstanding of these relations can 
ost as dangerous as their actual abuse, 

and such misunderstanding I think exists 
not only on the part of the public but also 
on the part of both business and government. 
_ Vuring the fifty years since Reconstruc- 
tion we have witnessed a revolution in the 


showing a profit and to the lack of a per- 
manent policy. Operating costs are re- 
garded as of subordinate importance, losses 
are frequently absorbed and swallowed up 
in general accounts. Private business can- 
not compete. But the citizen pays only 
indirectly through taxes, and so he is either 
ignorant of or indifferent to what is going 
on, although his own tax bill is increased 
by the tax-exempt feature of the Govern- 
ment’s operations. 

We must remember that private business 
has no treasure chest whose contents it does 
not earn. Public business, on the other 
hand, has the public treasury. If actual ex- 


hier nce is an idea wide spread in many 
circles that business and particularly big 
business, or what are called “the interests,” 
have more power in government than they 
should have. If they have, it is because 
business misconceives the true functions of 
the State as well as its own best interests, 
and in the long run it may have to pay the 
penalty. 

If we mean anything by liberty and 
equality of opportunity we mean not only 
that business must be free from undue in- 
terference and oppression by the govern- 
ment, but also that it must be free from 
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undue entangling alliances with the govern- 
ment. It cannot usurp power that does not 
belong to it. It cannot use government for 
its own selfish interests. . Business that rests 
on special privilege and favoritism is no 
more honest economically than business that 
rests on corruption. 

Business justly rebels against all the pa- 
ternalism that government tries to exercise 
over it, but the cardinal mistake business 
makes is in saying “business is business” 
and “politics is politics,’ and on looking 
upon government too much as a thing apart 
or as a necessary evil. 


Bad Politics Hurt Business 


USINESS has discovered that bad busi- 

ness politics is bad for business; the next 
discovery should be that good business politics 
is good for business. We know that invisible 
government is bad government, and business 
must be alive to the fact that in its rela- 
tions to government it should, like Caesar's 
wife, be above suspicion and play its cards 
only in the bright light of publicity; that 
secret covenants secretly arrived at will not 
do. Much of the credit for progress to this 
end goes to associations such as yours. 

If you complain of too much government 
in business, I answer that the solution is 
twofold: put more business into govern- 
ment and more self-government into busi- 
ness. Give the government no need to reg- 
ulate what you should regulate yourselves. 

I would like to see business embrace a 
new political philosophy. Business, in a 
very large sense, is the State. Its own 
safety and stability demand that it do its 
part to make government better than it 
is. These also demand that it do not place 
too big a burden on government; that it 
lessen this burden by developing the spirit 
of self-government righteously applied in 
its own domain; and that it do not look upon 
government as a source of selfish protection 
or special privilege. 

We may have faith in the power and the 
promise of business. The leaders and the 
architects of our future must come from 
your ranks, not from the ranks of the poli- 
ticians, or even from the ranks of the 
preachers, the professors or any other class. 
It is the collective mind of an era that 
shapes that era, and the collective mind of 
this era is the business mind. If this is so, 
you are called to a high sense of your ob- 
ligations. 

The power of business is the power that 
can get efficient and effective results. It 
should serve the State. Cast your eye 
over all the ills and evils, the injustices and 
inequalities and inanities that hedge us about, 
and ask yourself what force is_ better 
equipped than business to cure them and to 
shape and direct a new and better order. 
Business men are trained to deal with ac- 
tualities, realities, practicalities; the vital 
and not the abstract things. Business should 
not only organize itself but should do more 
than it does to organize society for that 
most real of all real things, the common 
good. 

Business must be something more than 
mere money making. It must be profitable, 
of course. But no business will be profitable 
unless it gives service. And to the business 
which gives service profits will come. 

By developing self-government and so 
managing to throw off the incubus of ex- 
cessive government interference and regula- 
tion, business can solve many of the prob- 
lems which men now strive to solve through 
the ballot. Business can do things which 
government cannot do. It has already done 
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much to humanize industry. It is recogniz- 
ing that the health, the housing, the educa- 
tion, the economic and the personal welfare 
of its employes are essentially problems of 
business rather than of government. Busi- 
ness hitherto has too often left these ques- 
tions to reformers and uplifters, who, in 
their zeal to better conditions, have car- 
ried questions into politics that should have 
remained in the nonpolitical domain. 

Business should so regulate itself as to 
relieve the government of the need of do- 
ing so. It is developing its own ethics, its 
own philosophy, its own ideals, it should 
cevelop its own self-government. Organ- 
ized business is often more effective to pre- 
vent abuses and punish wrong-doing in its 
own ranks than is the government armed 
with the letter of the law. The question 
is altogether one of the ideals business sets 
for itself—the goal at which it aims. It is 
not one of power. The power is’ there. 

How much has business done to put “more 
business in government?” 

We are the greatest business nation in 
the world, but our governments, both State 
and National, do not reflect our business 
leadership. Here waste and extravagance 
and inefficiency and indifference flourish to 
an extent that business itself would not en- 
dure for a moment. Only the earnest public 
official, who has tried to remedy these con- 
ditions and to combat all the factors, hu- 
man and political, and all the inertia, tradi- 
tion, custom and public indifference which 
make these conditions possible, can realize 
what it would mean if business itself gave 
the proper support and impetus. 


A Force to Effect a Cure 


F BUSINESS unselfishly recognized its po- 

litical obligations as it should, it would be 
the one force in the State that could meas- 
urably cure these evils. When the _ busi- 
ness interests of this country once really 
mean what they say in demanding “more 
business in government,” then will govern- 
ment be more businesslike. 

Today the public is as bitter against the 
profiteers in food and in fuel, in clothing 
and in rents, as it was against the railroads 
and the trusts a generation ago. If busi- 
ness itself does not find the cure, govern- 
ment will undertake to find it, and that 
will mean more legislation, more depart- 
ments, more bureaus, more appropriations. 

While I think business should be as free 
and as unharassed and unhampered by gov- 
ernment as is possible, I recognize, as you 
must, that it cannot be entirely free. Hu- 
man selfishness is too real to permit that. 
It must always be an obligation of govern- 
ment to keep open the door of opportunity 
for all on equal terms and prevent the abuse 
of industrial power. Unfortunately neither 
statesmen nor economists agree just how to 
do this. They are still debating whether 
the anti-trust laws have done more good 
or more harm; whether some trusts are good 
and others bad; whether competition is the 
life of business or the death of it; where 
regulation helps and where it hurts. 

Take this question of big business. A 
generation ago we were strong to keep all 
railroads competitive; now we would unite 
them. Anything that spelled monopoly was 
anathema; now we recognize that sound 
economy often justifies monopoly. Big busi- 
ness may be more economical than little 
business. Enforcing artificial competition 
may be more costly to the consumer than 
combination. If big business can increase 
production at less cost; can localize produc- 
tion in the economically best places; can 
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avoid duplication and waste; utilize 
products; cheapen distribution; balance 
ply and demand; and establish other 
vantages claimed for it, then obvio 
business should be encouraged for the cos, 
mon good. 

The very mess we have had in the & 
eral Trade Commission and even jp 
Tariff Commission, when it cannot be pe 
suaded to act as a scientific and non-politig 
body, illustrates how difficult it is to trans 
economic laws, with all their unforesm 
uncertain and relative factors, into status! 
and apply them that way. A high om 
of business self-government can_ best 
the way out of this economic chaos, 

I say economic chaos advisedly. Thi 
last analysis the whole economic equatig 
sums itself up in two factors; produetig! 
and consumption. One would Suppose thy: 
the greater our production the greater 
prosperity; the more goods, the more w 
but it all seems to depend on the cons 
if he does not buy we have over-produetj 
and with over-production, prices fall gy 
prosperity halts. Too much wealth app 
ently results in hard times; we stave this¢ 
by high-priced salesmanship, and costly a 
vertising to stimulate the consumer, and» 
enlarge his purchasing power by devig 
new and sometimes dangerous credit devigx 

The producer thinks he wants prices hig 
the consumer wants them low. One sch 
says thrift is a great national virtue, anoth 
school, as I see in the last Atlantic Month, 
says thrift is an economic peril. We mop 
heaven and earth to capture the foreg 
markets, and to sell them our surplus; a 
meanwhile we build a tariff wall to keep a 
the foreign goods that can pay for the 
My point is that business and not govem 
ment can best lead us out of this wilde 
ness—in fact, must, for its own salvation 

With the rapid growth of Federal activiy 
has come a bureaucratic interference wi 
business that I think accounts for muchd@ 
the current resentment. As if the Intem 
Revenue department with its necessary ® 
spectors and accountants were not itself sub 
cient of a business irritant, there are at lew 
forty other departments and sub-departmemi 
and bureaus, not to mention special congté 
sional investigations, which more or If 
constantly inject themselves into your bit 
ness, and rarely if ever in a way that’ 
helpful to you. This does not add material 
to your joy of living or to your busing 
prosperity. Here again the fault is @ 
in the stars but in yourselves if you dom 
rectify this. 

A New Spirit Appearing 


JrORTUNATELY a new spirit is becom 
manifest in the relationship between § 
ernment and business. The experience of ® 
War Industries Board, among other til 
has led many of our industrial leaders 
champion the idea that there should 
more cooperation and coordination in but 
ness enterprise, and a helpful rather i 
a critical attitude on the part of the # 
ernment. 
I am not arguing for freedom of busing 
simply to spare it annoyance, but only 
cause I think business unhampered 8? 
better instrumentality than government, ® 
only to work out its own salvation but # 
to work out impending social and econd 
problems. I think high-minded business? 
meet these with a larger vision and a § 
er grasp and a more even justice than 4@ 
the legislator or the bureaucrat. It can 
the problem better from all angles, and @ 
do so because its own self-interest comps 
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Self-Government Must Be Deserved 
By ROBERT JEMISON, Jr. 


President, National Association of Real Estate Boards 


NE OF the most 
striking and 
perhaps the 


most significant changes 
in our economic life 
during the present cen- 
tury has been the prog- 
ress in the develop- 
ment of an_ ethical 
standard in the con- 
duct of business. . 

Certainly the most 
significant fact about 
this movement is that it has been voluntary; 
that is to say, it has arisen from within the 
ranks of the business and has not been im- 
posed upon our economic structure by any 
legal or governmental agency or pressure. 

At first this ideal was envisioned by a 
few great princes of commerce: near the be- 
ginning of this century; and as it permeated 
into the minds of the rank and file of our 
vocations and trades it has wrought a 
change far reaching in its consequences— 
much more far reaching than any formal act 
of government could ever produce. 


How the Term Is Used 


|S THIS paper, then, the term “govern” is 
used not in the sense of the activity of 
any formal governmental institution. It has 
a wider significance; it means directing the 
activity, framing the ideals, controlling the 
motives of men—a force that can thus strike 
at the root of human action and will and 
can produce results much more far reach- 
ing and significant than can any power which 
can attack only specific infringements cov- 
ertly performed, ingenuously conceived. 

It is for this reason that we are glad to 
champion the thesis that the real estate 
business has within it the possibility of gov- 
erning itself. 

Our assurance is based, first, upon the fact 
that the discipline brought to bear upon 
members of the real estate vocation by their 
own organized efforts is voluntary. When 
men are willing to impose discipline upon 
themselves, the necessity for regulation by 
legal or other authority has largely disap- 
peared. 

The second basis of our assurance is the 
progress that, working as a group through 
our organizations, we have been able to 
make within the past eighteen years. Permit 
me to call attention to some of the out- 
standing developments within the vocation 
that give us the ground upon which our hope 
is based. 

Eighteen years ago the only organizations 
that existed within the real estate vocation 
were a few scattered real estate boards in 
various cities throughout the country. In 
1908 thirty of these organizations met 
through their representatives and founded 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. This contact with each other 
seemed immediately to give all of those in- 
volved a new vision of what their vocation 
might become. They recognized that their 
immediate problem was to organize the 

le vocation, and this they proceeded to 

In the course of eighteen years real 
estate boards have been organized in prac- 
tically every city in the country, and today 
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there are six hundred real estate boards in 
the United States and Canada on the rolls 
of the National Association. 

It was not many years before the leaders 
in the real estate vocation realized the ne- 
cessity for the formulation of a definite 
group of standards, a code of practice, 
which would stand as the expression of the 
group consciousness and which would pre- 
sent to the entire vocation the ideal of ser- 
vice, the ideal of the new century, the ideal 
of business for the community as well as 
for the individual. 

This code of ethics has proved to be a 
dynamic and not a static one, as has been 
the case with the codes of ethics of other 
organizations. As the thought and the ideals 
of the leaders in the vocation progressed, 
the code has grown, has enlarged the scope 
of its application, and has risen constantly 
to a higher point of view. Today it is a 
very simple and straightforward statement 
of the obligations imposed upon the mem- 
bers of our association. 

This obligation is threefold in character: 
first, the obligation to the vocation as a 
whole; second, the obligation to the com- 
petitor; third, the obligation to the client 
whom one represents, and to the public 
with whom one deals. A brief summary of 
the contents of this code will be the ex- 
tent to which the real estate vocation as a 
whole is governing the conduct of the real 
estate business by placing before the men 
who are engaged in it an ideal. 


Ethics of the Profession 


oem FIRST part, which has to do with 
professional relationships, sets forth that 
it is the duty of the realtor to share the 
lessons of his experience with others in the 
same vocation; that it is his obligation to 
settle controversies with other realtors by 
arbitration; to submit to the officers of his 
board all pertinent facts which are charged 
with unethical practice to avoid criticisms 
of the competitor; to let a competitor’s 
transactions alone and to respect his com- 
petitor’s clientele. 

The second part of the code sets forth 
the realtor’s duties to his clients. As a 
rule, a reai estate man is, under the gen- 
eral law of agency, the legal representative 
of the owner. He is directed, however, to 
be fair to a purchaser or tenant, although 
his primary obligation is to his client. He 
is forbidden to buy for himself property en- 
trusted to him for sale, without first 
making his position clearly known to his 
client. 

He is forbidden to give off-hand opinions 
as to values, and is directed to render such 
opinions only after having collected the 
necessary data and formulated them into a 
reasoned judgment. He is forbidden to 
accept commission, rebate, or profit on ex- 
penditures made for the owner without the 
owner’s full knowledge and consent. He is 
directed to have a written contract with his 
client, setting forth clearly the obligations 
of each party, so as to eliminate the errors 
and misunderstandings that arise from 
purely verbal agreements. 

He is directed not to enter into an exclu- 
sive contract to sell property for an owner 


unless he is prepared to render an adequate 
service. He is directed to render appraisal 
services in a professional manner, regard- 
less of expediency or instructions from 
clients that might tend to warp his judg- 
ment. 

The third part of the code sets forth the 
relationship of the real estate man to his 
customers and to the public. It recognizes 
that the good transaction is the one which 
benefits all parties concerned in it, and that 
it is the obligation of the realtor not only 
to serve his client, the owner, but also to 
serve and have due regard for the interests 
of the buyer and the public. In this part of 
the code, therefore, the realtor is directed 
to protect buyers and the public against 
fraud and misrepresentation; to offer prop- 
erty solely on its merits without any ex- 
aggeration or misleading representation; to 
have in hand exact data concerning all 
property offered, so that he may inform buy- 
ers and the public accurately. 

That the code is more than a mere pious 
expression of good intentions, is indicated 
by the fact that it is obligatory upon each 
of the real estate boards affiliated with the 
National Association to adopt the Code of 
Ethics formally as a part of its by-laws and 
to enforce the code on its individual mem- 
bers without fear or favor, on penalty of ex- 
pulsion from the Association. 

An increasing number of our boards are 
establishing regular committees before whom 
any person who has a complaint against any 
member of the Board has an opportunity 
to state his case and to have any wrong 
that has been done righted without the de- 
lay and expense involved in seeking legal 
redress. 

We shall not try to usurp the functions 
of the courts, but we shall by the discipline 
which we impose upon our own members 
and which they impose upon themselves 
through our local organizations strive to rec- 
tify every wrong that is done in violation 
of the standards the vocation has estab- 
lished. 

Progress has also been made in the use 
of arbitration of differences that arise be- 
tween members of our vocation and of our 
local boards. The National Association is 
therefore heartily in accord with the move- 
ment represented in the Federal Arbitration 
Act, and by the new arbitration laws such 
as those in the states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Oregon. Certainly the ability 
to settle internal differences with good hu- 
mor and with fairness is a test of the ability 
of our business, or of any other, to govern 
itself. 

How Our Ideals Work Out 


NOTHER example of the way in which 
the establishment of standards and of 
ideals is enabling the real estate vocation to 
govern itself is found in the activity of our 
Home Builders and Subdividers Division, 
The organized real estate vocation has 
participated, through -national committees 
and committees of local boards, in develop- 
ing a realization of the need for city plan- 
ning and in producing feasible city plans 
adapted to the peculiar needs of the Ameri- 
can city. We feel, too, that we have had 
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no small part in bringing about the ideal in 
subdividing of the consideration of the in- 
terests of the future community. We be- 
lieve that we have had a part in creating 
the desire for beauty, sunlight, and play- 
grounds in our American cities. 

We realize that city planning and zoning, 
involving as it does, the regulation of prop- 
erty in the hands of its owners and users, 
must necessarily depend upon governmental 
powers for its effectiveness, but this is, in 
fact, not a regulation of the real estate busi- 
ness as such. Here is a point we recognize 
where the community must step in with its 
governmental powers, because real property 
is so widely and so variously owned and its 
uses are so multitudinous that only law can 
bring a stability to growth and values. With 
regulations established and the various uses 
of land defined, we feel that the realtor can 
function freely. 


When Government Stepped In 


HE MOST numerous cases of legislative 

effort to control the activities of real 
estate business came in the train of the 
Great War, with its consequent housing 
shortage. Here and there governmental 
agencies were established to control rents. 
How efficacious this regulation was, no one 
can say. On the whole, we have always 
doubted whether it was necessary. Certainly 
the necessity disappeared when the war was 
over. 

A typical example of this attempt at con- 
trol is found in Washington, D. C., where 
the Federal Government’s Rent Control leg- 
islation was in effect. Its operation was 
largely perfunctory and probably did as much 
to retard the building of housing facilities as 
any other one factor. When the extension 
of this control was proposed, the real estate 
business, through the Washington Real 
Estate Board and the National Association, 
protested, representing that the need for 
such control had passed and that there were 
or could be created more effective agencies 
through the real estate vocation than that 
established by governmental legislation. The 
point was well taken, and the legislation was 
not, extended. The results have satisfied 
even those who were at the time in favor 
of rent control legislation. 

This control by the establishment of stand- 
ards, instead of by governmental regulation, 
must anticipate the demand for a solution of 
the problems with which the business is 
concerned. The real estate vocation today 
recognizes this responsibility, and the best 
trained and the most experienced minds in 
our vocation are constantly studying these 
problems. 

We recognize, for instance, the need of 
establishing long-term credits for home buy- 
ers on a more adequate and on a less costly 
basis. While there is, generally speaking, 
sufficient first-mortgage money available, 
money for second mortgages is scarce and 
almost universally costly. We believe it 
possible to develop more liberal and less 
costly sources of adequate credit for the 
home buyer, and we hope that we shall be 
able to establish standards for the conduct 
of the business of junior financing which 
will represent a fair attitude toward the man 
who is trying to bridge the gap between his 
resources and the home he needs. We be- 
lieve, furthermore, that we are now handi- 
capped in arriving at this solution by some 
of the legal regulations which, having been 
long established, are antiquated or inade- 
quate. 

Through our committees we are cooperat- 
ing with the Department of Commerce of the 
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United States and its Bureau of Housing and 
Standards in the effort to reduce the cost 
of homes by eliminating wastes and stand- 
ardizing building materials. 

The home-building industry is still largely 
unorganized and chaotic. Most homes are 
built by men having small capital and poor 
technical equipment. When homes are built 
by well financed and strong companies, they 
can be constructed more efficiently, more 
durably and more cheaply with as much or 
more variety, individuality and beauty. 


Solving Small-Home Problem 


(>°% committee on housing is studying as- 
siduously these problems so as to for- 
mulate practical, and at the same time ideal, 
standards with which in the future builders 
of small homes will be forced of necessity to 
comply. These are the problems with which 
our everyday activity makes us thoroughly 
familiar. 

We are certain that we shall arrive at the 
solution with greater celerity and with 
greater surety if we are left to govern our 
own activities, to maintain individual initia- 
tive, and to retain fully, without interfer- 
ence by bureaucratic authority, the oppor- 
tunity to serve, not only our vocation, but 
the public at large in the creation of better 
homes made available to larger numbers 
through economical building and more ade- 
quate and more equitable financing. 

Our association has some twenty-five thou- 
sand active individual members. Over these 
we can exercise a measure of effective con- 
trol with respect to their business activities. 
There are, however, in every community, 
men who transact real estate business who 
are not members of a real estate board, 
either because their qualifications will not 
permit it, or because their transactions are 
of such an occasional nature that they do 
not desire it. During periods of real estate 
activity we always note a great influx of new 
people into our vocation. Over these our 
control is weakened. While our standards 
tend to become universal, they may be any- 
where ignored by an individual for a short 
time. This fact carries with it certain 
dangers to the public. Real Estate is sur- 
rounded by more legal technicalities than 
any other form of property. 


Errors Often Prove Serious 


RRORS in negotiations or in the con- 

duct of a real estate transaction, are 
often an exceedingly serious matter to the 
parties at interest. Those who rush into 
the business without adequate preparation 
or without experience or whose moral back- 
ground and past record is such that they are 
not qualified to represent the interests of 
others faithfully and efficiently, constitute in 
many cases a real menace to the public. 

To safeguard the public against this type 
of real estate dealer, our association has 
advocated the adoption of real estate license 
laws by the various states. Twenty-two 
states have now adopted a model real estate 
license act prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation. This law is founded on the assump- 
tion that the real estate business is to some 
extent impressed with a public interest, and 
that the man who enters it must often act 
in a fiduciary capacity. The law provides, 
therefore, that only men of established rep- 
utation and good character shall be licensed 
to conduct a real estate business. 

An administrative commission is em- 
powered to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to satisfy itself with respect to the 
character and honesty of any applicant for 
a real estate brokers license, and, in some 
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states, the Commission is authorized jp » 
up and enforce certain educational qualig. 
tions. Malpractice or dishonesty of 
kind, when proved, will subject the licens. 
to the loss of his license. The law is, 
effect, an extension of the police power tort 
new field. It is noteworthy, however th 
the law does not in any respect atte 
to regulate the real estate business as 

It attempts to select only the 

which may enter the real estate‘ busine and, 
for the public’s protection, seeks to maint 
that personnel on a high basis. 

‘The enactment of this law in twen 
states and its probable enactment in 9 
states, is in no respect an attempt to 
the number of men who may come i 
vocation. In fact, we welcome all 
good character and honorable intentions 
desire to corhe. We believe, however, thy 
since the buying of a home, or almost any 
other real estate transaction, is in the great 
majority of cases the most important fing. 
cial operation which any American fami 
undertakes both in size and in meaning, te 
men who conduct the transaction should 
beyond question men of character and ip 
tegrity. That is as far as we go in thy 
matter at the present time. Certainly th 
is not a regulation of the business. It is, 
measure which we have freely and yolm 
tarily sought on our own account from sta 
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governments for the protection of the pubk§ ™8 
itself. first 
anthi 

Controlling Its Personnel refer 
To real estate business is so varied an Pg 
touches our country’s social and economi fins 
life at so many points that the array ¥ 
quasi-public questions which might be dis eh 
cussed under the caption of this papers Or 
almost endless. Some of the examples cited ls 
above, however, will, I believe, demonstraig ers 


that our vocation is making a sincere a 
tempt to establish its own methods of con 
trol over its own personnel, and this a& 
tempt is increasingly successful. 

We love our vocation. We want it 
be respected and admired. We want ou lion 
members to hold a dignified and honorable B 
place in their communities. Men will @ ‘ 
much to gain these ends. We believe if let eigh 
to ourselves that we can justify and estab cd 
lish the thesis that our vocation is fit, “ 
govern itself. 

American business men as they have gained ene 
in efficiency and success have developed 4 
pride similar to ours in their various 
vocations and professions. While they wish bit 
to make money, they also desire to leavea ws 
good impress on their businesses and on their - 
communities. They want to be remembered 
favorably. We have seen how, during the 
past two generations, the American busines oly 
man has raised the most gigantic 
producing economic structure the world has 
ever seen. We believe that the individual er 
initiative, ingenuity, good brains, and civit 
pride that have made this achievement po 
sible may be trusted in the future. Let the du 
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Government, therefore, work hand in : 
with trade, vocational, and professional i a 
stitutions. be 


We hope for a continuance of the preset i 
wise and far-seeing policy of the Dae ee 
ment of Commerce in this respect. ol 
the trades and professions that I know of 
anything about live entirely in the ope tat 
They have no secrets from the public or 
from themselves. They are orgamiz 
the intelligent coordination of public” ti 
private interests and can, we believe, ui 
trusted in an increasing degree to gover th 

an 








themselves. 
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Coal Thrives When Let Alone 


By WALTER BARNUM 


SINESS 


President, Pacific Coast Company, New York, N. Y. 


RITERS §are 
occasionally 
fond of using 


double titles. If it 
were my privilege to 
add a second title to 
the topic assigned me, 
the complete title 
would be “Self-Gov- 
ernment in the Coal 
Industry, or, There Is 
No Coal Problem.” 
There is no more 
regarding coal than there is in the 
securing of a supply of clothing, bread, meat, 
r or steel, unless it is unreasonably 
expected that these products will fly to each 
consumer on wings, upon the mere expres- 
sion of a wish. 

In discussing the production of coal with 
people not directly engaged in the business, 
a preliminary sketch is desirable, describ- 
ing its nature and importance. I should 
first state that I do not speak for the 
anthracite industry, although I shall briefly 
refer to it. 

The value of bituminous mining proper- 
ties and their equipment and coal reserves 
has been estimated to exceed eleven billions 
of dollars, or roughly one-half the invest- 
ment in all the railroads of the country. 

On the same basis the anthracite industry 
has been appraised at nearly a billion dol- 
lars. 
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How Production Averages 


Bee NOUS production for a decade has 
averaged about five hundred million tons 
annually, and anthracite nearly ninety mil- 
lion tons. 

Bituminous coal furnishes from twenty- 
eight to thirty-two per cent of the tonnage 
originating on American railroads, and 
aading thereto the coke and anthracite, 
we find that approximately thirty-eight per 
cent of their total tonnage comes from coal 
and coke, while this tonnage gives them one- 
quarter of their freight revenue. 

The average freight revenue per ton from 
bituminous coal exceeds the average amount 
received by the producers for the coal f. o..b. 
mines. 

To judge of their relative impor- 
tance, note that of the country’s fuel sup- 
ply, bituminous coal furnishes 73 per cent, 
‘anthracite 11.5 per cent, fuel oil 10.3 per 
cent, and natural gas 5.2 per cent. It would 
take a train of fifty-ton cars long enough 
to reach three and one-half times around the 
earth to move the annual bituminous pro- 
duction. 

The question of self-government in the 
coal industry may be dealt with under two 
broad divisions, namely, the moral and 
legal phase and the economic and physical 
aspect. 

It is perhaps obvious that a discussion 
of self-government in the industry necessi- 
tates-a discussion of the opposite, namely, 
government interference. 

_Under their general police powers the va- 
nous states in which coal is produced have 
extensive mining and safety laws with which 
the industry cooperates to the fullest extent, 
and concerning the justice of and necessity 


for which there is, of course, but little dif- 
ference of opinion. 

But federal regulation is a very different 
thing. Obviously only the Federal Govern- 
ment might attempt to regulate the coal in- 
dustry nationally. Even business men who 
come frequently to Washington, perhaps do 
not appreciate the growth of and the efforts 
towards increased bureaucracy and the mean- 
ing thereof. 

As to the cost of government meddling in 
industry, I believe there is today no room 
for argument in view of our war experience 
with the railroads. 


The Question of Fact-Finding 


EFERRING for a moment to the ques- 

tion of fact-finding, which to conserva- 
tives may seem innocuous, but as a matter 
of fact is a form of regulation. Briefly, the 
opposition of the coal industry is based solely 
on its compulsory feature and on the fact 
that no man can tell where it will end. 

The Supreme Court has consistently held 
that fishing expeditions into private busi- 
ness are unlawful. To illustrate the direct 
cost and annoyance of such inquiries let me 
cite a recent case. The Senate Silver Com- 
mission a few years ago sent a questionnaire 
to silver mining companies. There were 
750 questions set forth on bulky printed 
forms, each to be answered for each mine 
owned by each corporation for each of the 
past twenty years. An official of a zinc 
company with twenty mines, which produced 
only a small amount of silver, computed for 
me that 750 questions for each of 20 years 
for each of 20 mines required the answer- 
ing by that one corporation of 300,000 ques- 
tions. 

Regulation of some industries has been 
fully accepted in this country, but it should 
be borne in mind that heretofore such reg- 
ulation has been suggested only for indus- 
tries falling within well-recognized definite 
classes. Furthermore, the authority and 
sphere of action of the federal government, 
limited as it is by the Constitution, should 
not be confused with the rights and powers 
of the individual states. 


When Monopoly Is Granted 


SPECIAL attention should be drawn to 
the fact that in many cases, such as gas, 
light and water companies, an exclusive 
franchise or monopoly is given and earnings 
are protected in exchange for regulation. 

The bituminous coal industry is not a 
monopoly, being highly competitive within 
itself and with industries providing other 
fuels. Bituminous coal is mined commer- 
cially by several thousand separate compa- 
nies in thirty-one different states. No one 
corporate group of mines produces 31% per 
cent of the total. Bituminous coal com- 
petes also with fuel oil, natural gas, an- 
thracite and other fuels. 

The anthracite industry is not a monop- 
oly, for it competes within itself and with 
all the other fuels just mentioned. 

Granted that there is no monopoly any- 
where in coal, but that nevertheless certain 
persons are interested in seeing the coal 
market more steady and level than the wheat 
market, the clothing market or the steel 


market, it remains to be considered whether 
mining coal is private or public business. 

The claim that you can legally regulate 
and stifle the initiative of such a highly 
competitive private business on the ground 
that the product of the industry enters into 
interstate commerce must be abandoned, be- 
cause of decisions of the Supreme Court, 
too numerous to quote, that mining or 
manufacturing an article that is to enter 
into interstate commerce is not a part of 
such commerce. 

We come now to the second, and to my 
mind more interesting and constructive gen- 
eral sub-division of the question, namely, the 
physical and economic aspect. 

In judging the coal industry we must 
never lose sight of the fact that we must 
produce coal where we find it, in the desert 
and the forest, the plain and the mountain 
ravine. We can not gather this activity 
under one permanent roof and manage it 
as Mr. Ford manages the production of au- 
tomobiles. 


Chart Shows Price Range 


| PRESENT for your consideration a chart, 
prepared from official figures of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, showing the aver- 
age spot price and average realization for 
the bituminous tonnage of the country, 
f. o. b. mines, for the past 10 years (page 
24). I might point out that the line show- 
ing spot prices is a very different thing from 
the line showing average realization, as the 
former merely represents the price at which 
spot coal was available and applies only to 
a small part of the tonnage, while the latter 
is the actual average amount received for 
all the tonnage. Incidentally, these two 
lines illustrate graphically the wisdom of 
entering into fair and equitable contracts 
with the coal producer. It has been those 
who have refused to do this, who have 
thought it more clever in ordinary times to 
buy spot distress coal, who have been caught 
in time of stress. : 

It should be pointed out further that in 
the year of the highest prices on the chart, 
when quotations were three or four times 
higher than normal, these prices applied to 
but a fraction of the tonnage, for the av- 
erage realization to the producer on the 
whole tonnage of the coal for that year only 
increased a sixth or seventh as much as the 
peak of the spot coal price. That, by the 
way, is official evidence that contracts were 
lived up to. 


Coal Prices and Regulation 


OR TEN whole years before the war, and 

as a matter of fact for many years before 
that, when bituminous coal was not in poli- 
tics and was not suffering actual regulation 
or even the threat of regulation, and when 
there was no transportation shortage, month 
after month and year after year the average 
price of coal f. o. b. mines was almost uni- 
form, practically a straight line, no ap- 
preciable portion selling over $1.25 or under 
$1.00. Then came the extremes of war 
demand and war control—perfect convul- 
sions compared with the period when eco- 
nomic law and private management, “even 
through many difficult business cycles, kept 
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coal flowing steadily to consumers at a 
uniformly low price. 

During the period covered by this chart, 
there is no year, even including the disturbed 
years, when the average realization for coal 
f. o. b mines—that is to say, the amount 
paid by the American people per ton to 
the producer for the nation’s coal supply, 
was not lower than the amount paid per 
ton at the mines in England, France, Ger- 
many or Belgium. 


Fluctuations After the War 


HE convulsions after the war were more 

violent than during the war period itself. 
This was the aftermath, when artificiality be- 
gan to be thrown off and free competition 
and bargaining for coal and wages were 
resumed. 

During 1917 we had priorities, then trans- 
portation shortage, and later price-fixing. 
In November, 1919, a six-week strike be- 
gan, following the union’s announcement 
that the miners were no longer bound by the 
contract signed in April, 1918, although that 
contract, by its own terms, was to run for 
two years, or until the end of the war, and 
no peace treaty had been signed at that 
time. President Wilson denied the war 
had ended, ordered the men back to work 
and secured the negotiation of a union wage 
scale, granting a 14 per cent increase in 
wages, later increased by the Bituminous 
Coal Commission of 1920 to 27 per cent. 

It should be most carefully noted that 
that wage agreement provided for a uniform 
date of expiration in all union fields. Be- 
fore, the war wage contracts expired at dif- 
ferent times in union fields, and it had not 
been possible for the union to call a nation- 
wide strike, even in all the union fields, 
which at that time were producing a major 
portion of the coal. Thus the Government 
itself made possible the nation-wide strike of 
union miners. Such strikes, however, do not 
carry the threat they formerly did, because 
of the increase of nonunion coal production. 


Affecting the Price of 1920 


” 1920 the reduction in stocks following 
the strike in 1919, aggravated by the 
switchmen’s strike, and still further by the 
speculation and business expansion of 1920, 
resulted in very high prices. These prices, 
however, returned to a nearly normal situa- 
tion in 1921. The peak price of 1922 was 
occasioned by a strike of the United Mine 
Workers, following the arrival of the pre- 
viously referred to uniform expiration date 
and the rejection of their demand for an 
increase to a wage scale already above the 
war-time basis. The situation was fur- 
ther aggravated by a sympathetic strike of 
railroad shopmen. After an attempt of the 
Government to bring about a settlement an 
agreement was reached on the basis of the 
existing high wage scale. The experiences 
of these years furnish an interesting illustra- 
tion of the effect of governmental interfer- 
ence in private business. Since that time 
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the bituminous industry has been working 
its way toward industrial peace, through the 
free play of economic forces. 

There is no coal problem, because the in- 
dustry is efficient. It is efficient as regards 
collateral activities. It is efficient on an 
absolute basis, and it is efficient on a com- 
parative basis. 

To refer to collateral activities, I can but 
briefly state that the industry is cooperat- 
ing in the development of efficiency in the 
use of coal, many producers employing com- 
bustion engineers for the benefit of consum- 
ers, supplying coals especially adapted for 
special purposes, developing special devices 
and putting forth other similar efforts. 

In regard to excess productive capacity, 
concerning which so much has been said, I 
refer to the report of the Coal and Coke 
Committee of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, com- 
piled from original sources by a disinterested 
committee, wherein the productive capacity 
of bituminous coal is compared with the ca- 
pacity of the iron and steel and copper in- 
dustries. 


Coal Not Over-developed 


HE REPORT shows that from 1912 to 

1925, inclusive, coal has had an average 
of 27 per cent excess capacity, iron and steel 
30 per cent and copper 40 per cent. Further, 
that report said: “Using the ratio of an- 
nual production to Coal and Coke Commit- 
tee estimated capacity shows that the coal 
industry is less over-developed than either 
of the other two, and if we use the ratio of 
the largest monthly production to either es- 
timated capacity, that both steel and copper 
are much more over-developed.”’ 

It is significant also, that we cut by ma- 
chine over three times as large a percentage 
of our coal as do the British, and produce 
three to four times as much coal per per- 
son employed in the industry as do the Brit- 
ish, French or Belgians. 

That spells efficiency. 

I have not heard of prominent coal opera- 
tors and engineers from the United States 
visiting foreign countries to study the effi- 
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ciency of their coal industries, but it 

to me significant that an imposing lig » 
such people and of commissions from ah 
have visited this country to study our ¢ 
industry. 

Now to sum up: 

The anthracite industry, no matter why 
the labor leaders say, has adopted arbity, 
tion and a continuing contract for five 

With two-thirds of our bituminous pro. 
duction coming from nonunion fields there j 
no prospect of any serious disturbance jy 
that industry. We have 9,000,600 ton: 
weekly of nonunion capacity, or about § 
per cent of the country’s requirements, sup 
plemented by other fuels. 


Our Common Pool of Fuel 


sg fp processes and methods of use hay 
made and are making our fuel 
more flexible and interchangeable, so thy 
more and more we will come to have a com. 
mon pool of fuel, just as for practical py. 
poses there now is of electricity. 

In the bituminous industry we have, 
widely distributed productive capacity, mor 
and more impossible to tie up nationally 
and balanced by natural causes and wag 
differentials between union and nonunig 
fields. 

A coal industry that in spite of natuy 
difficulties is less over-developed than many 
other basic industries; whose percentage of 
coal cut by machine is three times that 9 
England; that produces three to four tims 
as many tons per annum per person it em 
ploys as do the coal industries of E 
France, Germany or Belgium; that is com 
stantly visited by distinguished engineering 
and operating foreigners to study its meth 
ods and efficiency; that is equipped with th 
most modern and heavy electrical, cutting 
loading, conveying, hauling, hoisting, pump 
ing and ventilating devices; that is cor 
stantly inventing new machines for econom- 
ical production and for safety, as well # 
cooperating in improvements in combus 
tion; that owns, develops, equips and tim 
bers, mines, hauls miles underground, hoists, 
cleans, sizes, loads and supervises a ton df 
material for a dollar or two a ton, including 
power, supplies and taxes; a coal industry 
that supplies fuel to generate the cheapest 
power resulting in the highest wages on earth 
and that has consistently given this nation 
the lowest cost supply of coal in the world; 
such an industry is efficient in its service 
on either an absolute or a comparative basis, 
and will remain so if let alone to continue 
and improve its excellent self-government, 

Relatively, and it is agreed that all is re 
ative, there is no coal problem. 

If we have governmental interference, the 
sequence will be regulation and strangula 
tion. With Royal Commissions, goverir 
ment wage negotiations, subsidies and the 
like, the British nation has put its good 
right hand into a private machine which tt 
cannot operate, and that hand is being 

mangled. We want no such disaster i 


our country. 
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Washington Can’t Do It All 


r NHE TAX prob- 
lem of the future 
will no longer be 

one of federal but rath- 

er of state and munici- 
pal finance. Ever since 
the war, the attention 
of the taxpayers has 
been fixed on Wash- 
ington, their insistent 
demands for relief have 





Gamay mitten PHOTO heen aimed at the 
Ogden Mills Federal Government, 
and the results have 


been eminently satisfactory. 

Expenditures have been reduced to bed 
rock, and taxes cut to a point where, either 
from the standpoint of rates or of total vol- 
ume, they no longer constitute an excessive 
burden for a nation as rich as ours. ; 


One Factor in Tax Reduction 


HAT this satisfactory condition will in 

the main continue for the immediate fu- 
ture at least, is subject only to one important 
reservation. Federal expenditures will not 
be held down if the recently instituted prac- 
tice of giving aid to the states is broadened 
to cover an ever-widening field of activities, 
a practice which is being strenuously and 
persistently urged by special groups striv- 
ing for immediate results by “go-getter” 
methods, and which is open to two very 
serious objections: 

First, it makes it difficult to measure the 
true cost of federal functions. 

Second—and most important—it under- 
mines the most fundamental and the sound- 
est principle of our whole governmental 
structure, that of home rule, with all that 
it spells in the way of responsibility and of 
local and mdividual self-reliance. Centrali- 
zation in the United States is the enemy 
of good government. 

But while our eyes have been turned to 
Washington and we have been voicing our 
satisfaction over the accomplishments there. 
we have failed to note what was happening 
at home. Gratified with the steady reduc- 
tion in the cost of the Federal Government, 
we have been neglectful of the fact that the 
costs of state and local governments were 
rising so steadily as to offset and wipe out 
practically all of our gains. 

Far from being lower, our total taxes 
were actually higher in 1924 than in 1923, 
and only 127 millions lower than in the peak 
year, 1919. 

While federal taxes were reduced from 
5,069 millions in 1919 to 3,095 millions in 
1924, or a reduction of 1,974 millions, state 
and local increased from 2,965 millions to 
4,812 millions, or an increase of 1,847 mil- 
lions. One is almost tempted to say, “What's 
the use?” Between 1919 and 1924 state 
taxes increased 87 per cent, local 56 per cent 
and federal taxes declined 39 per cent. 

The difference between the rate of in- 
Crease of state and local is easily explained 
by the larger contributions made by the 
States to functions once almost exclusively 
financed locally, such as education and the 
construction and maintenance of highways. 

Federal taxes per capita amounted to 
$27.77 in 1924, as compared with $48.27 
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in 1919, to $119.08 per family in 1924, 
and to $211.72 in 1919; state and local were 
$28.26 per capita in 1919, and $43.22 in 
i924; $123.84 per family in 1919, and 
$185.15 per family in 1924. 

There is one great evil to be noted in 
connection with the decrease of federal taxes 
and the increase of state and local, which 
I might as well mention at this time. If 
we had our choice as to which group were 
to be reduced, I would favor state and local, 
though I would except from this statement 
those federal taxes the rates of which have 
been reduced not so much from the stand- 
point of the reduction of the tax burden as 
from that of sound economics and the fixing 
of the rates at a point where they can be 
collected. 

Generally speaking, federal taxes are fair- 
ly well divided between direct and indirect, 
and give recognition to the principle of abil- 
ity to pay. But our state and local tax 
systems are inequitable, unscientific, and fall 
to a very large extent on one form of prop- 
erty—over 90 per cent of the $3,478,000,000 
of local taxes rests on real property—and 
disregard to a very great extent the ability 
of different classes of taxpayers to contribute 
to the support of government. 

As a result of economy in Washington, 
the rates of a fairly well devised and reason- 
ably scientific tax system are coming down, 
while, on the other hand, those of an un- 
balanced and unfair state and local system 
are rising, increasing existing inequalities 
and injustices. 

Considering taxation in relation to na- 
tional income, which, after all, is one of 
the most important factors in estimating the 
weight of the burden, we find that taxes 
took 12.5 per cent of our gross national in- 
come in 1924; 11.8 per cent in 1923; 10.9 
per cent in 1922; 13.3 per cent in 1921; 
11.9 per cent in 1919; and 69 per cent in 
1913. So that, even insofar as the national 
income is concerned, in spite of federal 
economies, total taxes today constitute a 
greater drain on our national resources than 
in the year 1919. 


Startling Facts Brought Out 


URNING now to public expenditures, the 

facts are even more startling. Tax re- 
ceipts are frequently confused with govern- 
mental cost. As a matter of fact, they do 
not by any means correspond. Year in and 
year out governments, generally speaking, 
spend much more than their current revenues, 
the difference as a rule being made good from 
the proceeds of borrowing. Total expendi- 
tures by federal, state and local govern- 
ments aggregated in 1924 $10,252,000,000, 
or about a sixth of our national income. 
While there was a decrease of $385,000,000, 
or 10.6 per cent of the cost in running the 
Federal Government in 1924, as compared 
with 1°23, there was an increase of $492.- 
000,000 in the disbursements of all state 
and local governments, making a net in- 
crease of $107,000,000. 

How were these expenditures financed? 
We find that in 1924 local governments were 
responsible for 52.7 per cent of total ex- 
penditures, but raised only 47.4 per cent of 
total taxes; state governments were respon- 


sible for 15.5 of expenditures, but raised 
only 13.5 per cent of taxes; the Federal 
Government, on the other hand, was respon- 
sible for 31.8 per cent, or Jess than one- 
third of all public expenditures, and raised 
39.1 per cent of all taxes. 

This makes it entirely clear that, while 
on the one hand the Federal Government 
is paying off its indebtedness by spending 
less than the amount received in taxes, 
states and municipalities are not only ex- 
hausting their tax revenues, but are resort- 
ing to bond issues to finance additional ex- 
penditures, apparently neglectful of the fact 
that in the long run, borrowing is the most 
expensive method of public financing. 

From 1913 to 1924, the net indebtedness 
of state and local governments increased 
from $3,822,000,000 to $11,652,000,000, 
while in 1925 securities aggregating $1,391,- 
000,000 were issued. In the meanwhile, the 
national debt has been diminished from 
$25,482,000,000, on June 30, 1919, to some- 
thing less than $20,000,000,000 today. New 
York State has been one of the worst offend- 
ers. Our state debt has increased from 
$236,000,000 in 1921 to a point where, if 
we include bonds recently authorized but 
not yet issued, it reaches the stupendous 
sum of $780,000,000. 

We find, then, by studying all of these 
figures that the Federal Government has 
been steadily reducing expenditures, taxes 
and the national debt, but that, on the other 
hand, all that it has succeeded in ac- 
complishing in these three directions has 
been about wiped out by the upward ten- 
dency of expenditures, taxes and borrowings 
of state and local governments. 

That the Federal Government has prob- 
ably gone as far as it can for some time to 
come, is, I think, true, though the national 
debt will continue to be redeemed not only 
by virtue of the sinking fund provisions of 
the law, but from such surplus revenue as 
may appear from time to time, to which 
must be added payments on the debts owed 
us by foreign governments. 

A contrary course of events in states and 
municipalities may call for explanation, but 
does not of necessity merit the criticism and 
condemnation of local authorities. High 
taxes and a high cost of government do 
not of necessity imply uneconomic expendi- 
tures by the community as a whole, in spite 
of the very natural resentment which the 
individual feels at the increased encroach- 
ment by government on his personal re- 
sources. 


Willing to Pay for Service 


YNDER complex modern conditions, gov- 

/ ernments must undertake responsibili- 
ties which in simpler days could in safety 
be left to private individuals; while, on the 
other hand, it is unquestionably true that 
the people want, and theoretically at least are 
willing to pay for, more and better service 
from their governments. 

As I see it, the problem resolves itself 
into the questions of what services gov- 
ernment under existing conditions can per- 
form better and more economically than 
private individuals; whether our govern- 
ments are performing such functions as 
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they have assumed with economy and effi- 
ciency; and, finally, whether the cost of 
these services is being financed in the sound- 
est and most economic way, and so as to 
distribute the burden fairly. 

Generalization is obviously impossible, and 
these questions can be answered only by 
careful and thorough inquiry in each par- 
ticular instance. 


Does Not Mean Extravagance 


N THE case of the cost of functions al- 

ready assumed by the Government, the 
mere fact that we are expending a greater 
amount of money for a particular service 
does not necessarily mean that there is waste 
or extravagance. Whether these exist, can 
again only be ascertained by businesslike 
investigation. This is likewise true of the 
problem of financing. Whether an improve- 
ment should be paid for from current rev- 
enue will depend upon the character of the 
improvement, the length of its life, whether 
the capital expenditure is a recurring one or 
not, the state of the public finances and 
credit, whether the people are overburdened 
with taxes, and whether existing tax rates 
bring in more revenue than is needed for 
current purposes. But, generally speaking, 
it is infinitely better to finance a non- 
productive investment from current revenue, 
than to mortgage the future. 

If we study the expenditures of state 
and local governments, we find that in 1923, 
out of a totai of 6,497 million dollars, 1,848 
million dollars, or 28.4 per cent, was spent 
for education; 1,330 million dollars, or 20.5 
per cent, went for highways; 1,072 million 
dollars, or 16.5 per cent, was devoted to 
debt service; 440 million dollars, or 6.8 
per cent, went to defray the cost of pro- 
tection of persons and property; 399 million 
dollars, or 6.1 per cent, was expended for 
public service enterprises; 358 million dol- 
lars, or 5.5 per cent, for overhead; 313 mil- 
lion dollars, or 4.8 per cent, for the conser- 
vation of health and sanitation; and 303 
million dollars for benevolent and correc- 
tional institutions. 

No one will deny that we must have high- 
ways and an adequate educational system; 
but whether in both of these fields we are 
getting a full return on the money spent, 
is the question which remains unanswered 
today. The real problem, as I see it, is not 


so much whether we should decrease or in- 
crease 


our governmental activities, but 
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whether we could not get what we are get- 
ting today from government for a good 
deal less than we are paying; and from my— 
to be sure—very limited experience, that is 
a very live and real question. 

In the second place, I want to call your 
attention to the fact that debt service con- 
stituted the third item in the total amount 
of state and local expenditures, and that the 
sum expended for interest and debt retire- 
ment in 1923 practically equaled the value 
of the total bonds issued that year. States 
and localities have made such free use of 
the borrowing power that the billion or more 
of bonds which they sold in 1923 did but 
little more than just compensate them for 
the amount they were obliged to pay for 
debts already incurred. 

The ultimate cost of financing public ex- 
penditures by borrowing is one which pol- 
iticians, generally speaking, refuse to take 
note of; and the subject is a little too com- 
plex for the average man to bother with. It 
constitutes, nevertheless, an enormously im- 
portant problem. At 4 per cent, the cost 
of borrowed money increases 10 per cent 
of the principal for every five-year period 
of the life of the debt; so that over a 
fifty-year period the total cost will be over 
102 per cent of the principal, or more than 
double what the improvement would have 
cost were it financed from current revenue. 
For purposes of illustration, let us consid- 
er the cost of financing $10,000,000 of pub- 
lic improvements annually by the issue of 
twenty-five-year, 4 per cent straight serial 
bonds. 


Figuring Cost of Service 


URING the first year, $10,000,000 will 
be received from the sale of the bonds. 

The interest amounts to $400,000, the 
cost of redemption to $400,000, or a total 
debt service cost of $800,000, thus showing 
an apparent saving of $9,200,000 over the 
cost of financing from current revenues. By 
the end of the tenth year the increasing 
cost of the debt service will have reduced 
this apparent saving to $2,720,000 a year, 
and at the end of the fourteenth year it 
will have disappeared entirely. 

Thus, in the fifteenth year, debt service 
charges will amount to $10,320,000, or $320,- 
000 in excess of the amount received from 
the sale of the bonds. In the twenty-fifth 
year, the debt service will have grown to 
$15,200,000, so that the state will actually 
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be paying out $5,200,000 more than @ 
cost of financing from current revenues, — 

At the end of the twenty-fifth year, gy) 
state will have received $250,000,000. 
will have paid out in debt service $218,409, 
000; showing an apparent saving of $3. 
600,000, which is much more than offset 
$120,000,000 worth of bonds still 9 i 
ing, that will call for an additional expeng. 
ture of $161,600,000 until finally retireg 

The total cost will amount to $380.09, 
000, as against $250,000,000 by Currey 
financing. To be sure, we will have gy 
ceeded in shifting a part of the burden y 
the next generation; but even insofar as thy 
generation is concerned, after the 
year, the saving becomes negligible, and after 
the fourteenth year the borrowing imethoj 
actually will result in higher rather thy 
lower taxes. 

The second question which I want to leay 
with you, then, is whether our states an 
localities are not making too free use g 
their credit, and whether it wouldn't 
wiser if more strict regard were had fg 
the pay-as-you-go principle. 

The conclusions which I draw from gj 


-this are that we are confronted with thre: 


very definite questions: First, whether th 
costs of our state and local governments ay 
excessive, judged from the standpoint g 
whether we could not get the present servic 
at lower cost; second, whether — 
methods of financing these costs are 
economically; and, finally, whether our sta 
and local tax systems are not in need of4 
thorough overhauling in the interest. of 4 
fairer allocation of the burden. 

There is no one answer to these questions 
They must be asked separately in evey 
state, and practically every community 
Moreover, they are recurrent questions thi 
have to be asked and answered every yeat. 


Advises Close Supervision 


Y ADVICE to you business men is that, 

in view of the enormous cost of state ant 
local governments today, you make it you 
business, either through existing public agents 
or existing party machinery, or, failing those 
two, through agencies which you yourselves 
as taxpayers create, to subject the expend 
tures of your government authorities ani 
their methods of public financing to thi 
constant supervision and scrutiny without 
which even the best of institutions dete 
riorate and become inefficient. 


Industry’s Task in Taxation 


AXATION has 
become the big- 
gest born crea- 
ture of government. It 
is consuming so pro- 
digiously that it is tak- 
ing strength from the 
productive elements of 
life and may seriously 
weaken the body it 
feeds upon unless it 
can be restrained. 
The signs of danger 
are before us. The 
demands of local governments are running 
ahead of the apparent growth in na- 
tional income and are swelling out of pro- 
portion to the increase in population. In 
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1917 the average per capita cost of govern- 
ment in 248 cities was $19.07. Eight years 
later it was $35.76. The total debt in these 
248 cities amounts to $105.71 per capita. 
t is significant that the curve in local ex- 
penses continues to be upward. 

President Coolidge sees the danger, and 
as a wise leader has frequently directed at- 
tention to the need of restraint. There is 
the ring of Providence in his voice of cau- 
tion. The millions who are paying the bil- 
lions of money feel and know that he is 
pointing to the most vital problem of our 
times. The millions who give must force 
heed upon those who take. 

The cause for alarm is made significant 
by the President’s statement that the bur- 
den of taxation in our country has grown 


to such enormous proportions that mor 
than seven millions of our people mut 
earn five dollars a day for three hundred 
days of the year to pay the amount 
quired for public expenditures. Statistic 
show that more than one-fifth of all m 
tional income is being absorbed in taxes. 
The President has said that tax collet 
tions have grown to over ten billions ann 
ally. And yet this isn’t enough. is | 
hemoth of democracy, called Taxation, 
seems insatiable. His growing system 
for more and still more. He is feeding @ 


cman 





the future by adding to indebtedness of le 
cal government around a billion dollars# 
year. 

Already the burden put by public expendi 
ture upon every individual in our ¢ 
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has been made nearly six times heavier than 


it was when the young voters of today were 
infants, and according to the best available 


statistical information the total volume of 


taxation has increased from $875,000,000 
jn 1890 to $7 907,000,000 in 1924—an in- 
crease of more than 800 per cent in thirty- 
four years. : : 

_ How much more can be piled on sagging 
packs? Shall we go on adding to the load 
yntil we break down the burden-bearer? 

_ While the main purpose of this discussion 
will be to direct attention to local expendi- 
tures, it is of enough importance to mention 
jn passing an instance of what more may be 
done in a big way to eliminate waste, im- 
prove efficiency and to get service more 
nearly worth its cost in the realm of the 
Federal Government. 


Passage Into Law Urged 


T IS the opinion of Representative Davey, 
] of Ohio, that a half billion dollars a year 
can be saved under the provisions of a 
pill introduced by him and now pending in 
the Congress, proposing to enlarge tempo- 
rarily the power of the President of the 
United States for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing reorganization of government service, 
and providing for the elimination of useless 
government employes and departments. It 
provides the most practical and effective 
plan yet offered for eliminating waste and 
inefficiency in federal government service. 
There is extreme need for its enactment into 
law. 

There are complexities within complex- 
ities in the problems of both state and local 
taxation. We are tapping the reservoir in 
too many places. A tendency to create a 
multiplicity of local taxing districts has 
sprung from a variety of causes—some- 
times to circumvent a constitutional debt 
limit, sometimes in an effort to secure free- 


com from existing political domination, 
sometimes for reasons of administration 
only. 


The result has been to establish overlap- 
ping corporations, each within the bounds 
of the same district, placing its burden of 
taxation on the same properties. In a sit- 
uation of this kind the individual taxpayer 
must turn to several corporations for re- 
lief. He is often confused and handicapped 
in his approach to the local tax problem. 
This constitutes a reason for the establish- 
ment of a superior body, such as a state 
tax commission, with power to see that the 
work of several more or less independent 
tax-levying bodies is properly coordinated 
with relation to the total tax problem. 


Overlapping a Tax Evil 


M°c# of the complexity of the whole tax 
problem is due to the further over- 
lapping power of a multiplicity of state tax- 
ing jurisdiction. There is but one economic 
unit, and that is our country; but the power 
of taxation and expenditure is exercised by 
forty-eight separate and independent states 
with little regard for inter-relationship as 
it affects economic interests; and this forces 
upon business corporations doing an inter- 
state business questions of serious import. 
It violates economic principles, prevents 
fair competition, forces business to operate 
at a disadvantage in some instances, and 
ts in waste that falls in some degree 
upon the whole country. The tendency of 
is ultimately toward exhaustion of 
Sources of revenue. There should be co- 


Operation between representatives of the 
National and state governments in efforts 
{0 coordinate national and state taxation 
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systems so that duplication and inequities 
may be eliminated. 

Much can be gained by substitution of 
good system of organization and adminis- 
tration, as developed by business experience 
to supersede antiquated methods of service. 
In many states time has brought no im- 
provement, but instead has led into patch- 
ing and extension vf service without co- 
ordination or proper control. State, county, 
city, town and township government need 
thorough improvement. There have been 
some efforts to accomplish this, but few 
can be considered as thorough enough to be 
up to modern business standards. The most 
progressive move has been made in Illinois, 
where about a hundred departments were, 
by elimination or co-ordination, welded into 
a new system of operation. Thirteen states 
have recently initiated important reforms 
in simplifying their administrative systems 
by reorganization and consolidation of de- 
parments, bureaus, commissions and divi- 
sions. 

Any governor who can bring about the 
adoption in his state of a thoroughly mod- 
ernized system of efficient administrative 
service, will deserve from his people all of 
gratitude and honor that can be accorded 
him. He will become a memorable leader 
of an important new era in the history of 
his state. 

There are some things that can be done 
regardless of antiquated constitutions and 
administrative machinery. All public ex- 
penditures can be brought under thorough 
and searching examination and complete 
authority can be given for recovery of mis- 
used funds. The duty of audit and exami- 
nation should be compulsory and should 
embrace all public expenditures. The powers 
of the agency making examinations should 
be independent and ample. Responsibility 
should be absolute. 


Budget Proved Best Device 


HE best device thus far developed by ex- 

perience for obtaining due consideration 
and understanding of contemplated expendi- 
tures is the right kind of a budget. There 
are budgets and budgets; some are incom- 
prehensible and some are misleading. Such 
deserve swift consignment to the waste bas- 
ket. Any one will know the right kind of 
a budget on sight. It is right when it can 
be understood; and if it cannot be under- 
stood, it probably isn’t right. 

Budgeting a government’s financial opera- 
tions means planning a government’s work. 
A budget document, therefore, should rep- 
resent a financial plan comprising estimates 
of expenditures that are proposed to be 
made for a given period—usually a year— 
and estimates of revenues to meet such ex- 
penditures. It should be all-inclusive as to 
revenues and contemplated expenditures. 

The budget should show under uniform 
classifications of expenditure all the items 
that go to make up the total expense of 
conducting governmental services for the 
period in question and show what depart- 
ments, bureaus or agencies are to perform 
the services. These estimates should be ar- 
ranged so as to be made comparable to ac- 
tual expenditures for the same services in 
one or more previous years. 

The best practice requires that the budget 
be prepared by the Chief Executive and 
offered as a program of work which he pro- 
poses and for which he will be responsible. 
A budget message should accompany trans- 
mission of the document to the legislative 
body. A final necessary step in the making 
of a budget presented by the Chief Execu- 
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tive is the review and scrutiny by the legis- 
lative authority which levies taxes to ful- 
fill the budget’s revenue section and makes 
appropriations to fulfill the expenditure pro- 
gram. At this point opportunity should be 
given interested taxpayers in public hearing 
to pass judgment on the budget proposals. 

The budget proper should be supported 
by schedules showing financial condition of 
the government, existing debt, sinking-fund 
requirements, proposed borrowings, and 
data showing cost analysis of certain enter- 
prises. } 

A budget has broad, practical value. The 
preparation of it compels consideration of 
contemplated expenditures, and the think- 
ing required by it will eliminate in the ini- 
tial stages much that is unnecessary. Ele- 
mentally the preparation of a budget has 
the merit of* forcing responsible officials in- 
to an orderly beginning of their use of pub- 
lic funds. 

It serves an opposite purpose. It affords 
opportunity to everybody to know quite 
clearly why taxes must be collected and how 
the money is to be used. Again it establishes 
orderly procedure. It doesn’t force con- 
tention, but it gives a chance for criticism 
and opposition. If this does not appear at 
the right time, there is basis for the pre- 
sumption that there is no opposition to the 
budgetary program of expenditure. 


Business Must Be Brighter 


AS A matter of fact, it oftens happens that 
there is cause for criticism and opposi- 
tion, but the expression of it has been neg- 
lected by everybody, and so politics triumphs 
over business. Is this because there is more 
sense in politics than business? It seems 
so, but it doesn’t need to be so. 

Business is not merely what is going on 
commercially in the market places. Broadly, 
it embraces everything that materially con- 
cerns us, including even taxation and pub- 
lic expenditure. Politics is an appendage 
of business, but we have been letting the 
appendage wag the body. If there is toe 
much government in business and not 
enough business in government, it is largely 
because business has tolerated imposition 
and fails to use its power intelligently for 
its own protection. 

A business corporation can show its re- 
sults for the most part in a balance sheet. 
Profits and surplus give the measure of suc- 
cess or failure. In the case of governments, 
however, profit is not taken into account; 
it is service that must be measured. Good 
reporting requires information as to (1) 
money expended, (2) persons employed, 
(3) volume of work performed, (4) work 
in prospect, and (5) unit costs of dding the 
work. 

When the actual performance of divi- 
sions of government over a period of 
years is known through its reports, it will be 
easy to apply this information as measure- 
ments in reviewing budget proposals. With 
unit costs known, the budget can be made to 
show in its estimates from year to year so 
many yards of ashes and street sweepings to 
be hauled at so much per yard, so many 
square yards of asphalt paving or patch re- 
pair to be laid at so much per yard, so 
many patients to be hospitalized at so much 
per patient, and so on. 

Without accurate “yard sticks,” the pub- 
lic is at a great disadvantage in making in- 
telligent appraisal of budget requirements. 
Large sums of money are spent yearly by 
civic organizations in making surveys and 
studies of governmental operations in an 
effort to find out what the government is 
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doing and what it is costing. Questionnaires, 
some requiring extensive and costly inquiries 
are sent in large number to chambers of 
commerce requesting facts which would be 
immediately available without spasmodic and 
expensive research if adequate reporting by 
governmental organizations were available. 

The budget system, including public re- 
porting, is essentially a busines matter and 
should be on the program of every organi- 
zation representing civic and business inter- 
est, for attention. It invites attention. It 
has come into existence for this very pur- 
pose. The budget affords chambers of com- 
merce opportunity for very important ser- 
vice. It may be the most definitely valuable 
service they can render. 


A Remarkable Tax Saving 


SOME very significant work has been done. 
In one instance last year there was a 
saving of twenty-six cents in the tax levy on 
each hundred dollars of property valuation, 
amounting to a total of about a million 
seven-hundred thousand dollars, without cur- 
tailment of the program of public improve- 
ment; and this was accomplished largely 
through a plan of financing recommended 
by chamber of commerce representatives. 
Through chamber of commerce attention to 
the local government budgets, there were 
other large economies, amounting in one 
year to more than twenty times the finan- 
cial support given by the community to the 
chamber of commerce which rendered this 
service. This achievement affords a very 
substantial and definite answer to the fa- 
miliar question from members who want 
to know what is being done to prove that 
the chamber is worthy of support. 

Every taxpayer can be shown just how 
much has been left in his pockets as a re- 
sult of what was accomplished by work on 
the budget. The head of a largé company 
who was so absorbed in his own affairs that 
he did not realize what was being done by 
others for the benefit of the public, con- 
cluded that he would make a saving by re- 
ducing his company’s annual contribution 
of $2,500 to his chamber of commerce. 
When the chairman of the membership com- 
mittee called on him and showed him that 
he had in hand about $40,000 that would 
have been collected as taxes if it had not 
been saved by efforts of chamber represent- 
atives, the discussion came to a happy end. 


Protests Without Real Effort 
WH, HAS not all of the protest against 


waste and extravagance in Government 
been more effective? Why has not something 
been done in the way of checking the ever- 
increasing burden of local taxation? We 
have many vociferous leaders, but the plain 
truth is we are lacking in organized effort 
to express informed public opimion against 
the growing local tax burden. 

Governmental spending bodies are or- 
ganized for the very purposé of spending. 
Organization is needed for an_ intelligent 
exercise of reasonable control over spending 
bodies. While each citizen must be made to 
feel his responsibility as an individual to 
recognize the tax problem and work for its 
solution, it is true, nevertheless, that indi- 
viduals must associate themselves in suitable 
organizations to do the most effective work 
in attacking the local tax problem. 

In every community there should be or- 
ganized effort. Farmers and home-owners 
may be able to make their efforts more 
profitable than time devoted to the task will 
yield in any other way, and yet this may 
be done without interference with other 
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duties. Where there is no organization in 
position to give due attention to represent- 
ing the taxpayer’s interest in public expend- 
itures, one should be formed to undertake 
the work. There are, however, thousands 
of organizations already in existence that 
can make themselves more useful and bet- 
ter appreciated by giving effective attention 
to this task. 

I have directed attention to expenditures 
rather than sources or systems of taxation. 
It is the expenditure of public funds that 
creates the tax burden, and reduction of 
expenditure is the only way to gain relief. 
Expenditure is the cause of tax burden; a 
scheme of tax collection thereby becomes 
necessary. This is not to minimize the im- 
portance of studying the kind and character 
of taxes. 

But no matter how satisfactorily the sys- 
tem of taxation may be worked out, no mat- 
ter how equitably it may be distributed, the 
burden of taxes will still be too great if 
every means has not been employed to re- 
duce expenditures by elimination of waste 
and extravagance. Regardless of the inci- 
dence of taxes, the problem of reducing ex- 
penditures remains paramount. It is pos- 
sible to work on a reduction-of-expenditure 
program before the tax system is over- 
hauled, while it is being improved and after 
the improvement is made. There is no con- 
flict; there is no hindrance; the certainty of 
gain always is in reduction of expenditures. 

Chambers of commerce and others should 
study the organization of public business 
and urge the adoption of state and local gov- 
ernmental machinery, which has been shown 
by experience to be the most effective. They 
should insist on the most advanced type of 
budget and then make critical examination 
of all financial plans proposed. Finally, 
they should work unceasingly for the im- 
provement of governmental reporting which 
automatically will call public officers to ac- 
count for their stewardship of public funds. 


Chambers Have Wide Field 


HAMBERS of commerce undertake to 

‘ represent broadly the interests of their 
localities. They stand for business enter- 
prise, civic betterment and desirable progress. 
They may be expected to view liberally and 
to support earnestly any wise public expen- 
ditures for advancement of the welfare of 
their communities. 

They should not adopt a cheese-paring 
policy of cutting taxes merely for the sake 
of a lower rate regardless of its effect on 
public services; they will stand for cutting 
waste and unnecessary services but will 
stoutly defend expenditure for necessary 
services where there is no waste apparent. 

Their membership embraces community 
leaders of the best experience and judg- 
ment and public spirit locally available for 
service. These are essential qualifications 
for voluntary advisers representing com- 
munity interests in considering budgets for 
expenditures of public funds. Officials 
should welcome such capable assistance. It 
enables them to bring into participation in 
their responsibilities most desirable support. 
On the other hand, it opens to chambers of 
commerce opportunity to render service of 
more definitely recognizable benefit than can 
be seen in other less productive plans. 

Much of the work of chambers of com- 
merce has a value not readily measureable. 
A yard stick can be applied to a budget task, 
and if desired results are achieved, the bene- 
fits are sizable and_ realizable—tangible 


enough to need no optimistic imagination to 
comprehend 


their possibilities. Some in- 
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tensely practical and direct work of this ky 
in a chamber of commerce program will » 
hance acceptability of more vaguely genes 
plans of intangible value, and will proys 
comprehensible answer to the inevitable 
quirer who wants to know what has been doy! 
that it can be shown is worth what it ggg 
It is service of direct benefit to all ; 
payers of every community and for # 
good of the whole country. It is practia) 
and patriotic endeavor to correct the mo 
alarming faults in our Government. It) 
be the biggest task ever undertaken 
organization, but the objective will } 
worthy of extraordinary effort, and if gm 
cessful, it will be a commendable, substg 
tial and comprehensible achievement. 


A Billion Dollars Wasted 


fe IS possible to save from waste and @ 
travagance in our Government as mucha 
a billion dollars a year. To do this it 

be necessary to cut from local taxatig 
about 15 per cent; but if we include fg 
eral budgets, an average of less than jj 
per cent will be enough to make up 
aggregate saving of a billion dollars. It @ 
be done, and it should be done, withog 
eliminating anything essential and with 
retarding progress. It may be accomplish 
through wise economy and better efficieng 
“Wise economy” does not mean ; 
criminate opposition to public expenditur 
it means that waste should be eliminated, 

If every chamber of commerce striving ff 
the welfare and prosperity of its locality Wf 
vigorously assume this task, it may be a 
to point to more substantial results thang 
can achieve in any other way. A widespre 
effort under the leadership and direction dj 
great national organization is needed. If} 
chambers of commerce of the United Stag 
can become the means of accomplishing eva 
one-tenth of the possible saving, it will bem 
mean achievement to be able to show dé 
initely that they have rendered service wor 
a hundred million dollars. 

Any organization that can prove thati 
has rendered service worth a hundred mi 
lion dollars a year will command great ® 
spect. Committees seeking accession 
membership will be equipped with a nm 
forceful and understandable appeal to ® 
luctant and hard-headed citizens who hat 
heretofore failed to be convinced of the 
duty to support organized civic endeavé 
Even a hundred million dollars imprest 
some people. But frankly, figures are 
only to give tangible form to an importa 
task and to make it comprehensible to every 
body. Lurking unrevealed within the big 
ness of figures is the hope of far grealt 
possibilities for the good of our people ail 
our country. The gain from success 
be vastly more than may be realized fro 
merely pecuniary benefits. It will be® 
vealed in a new era of wiser living. 


Sounding the Battle Cry 


[Ff THE twenty-eight hundred chambers @ 
commerce scattered over the United 

and the 900 other business organizations ® 
sociated with the United States Chamber 
Commerce, embracing about eight hundt 
thousand members, join in the battle agi 
waste and extravagance, something is gol 
to happen. Waste and extravagance 
taxes will soon go down. Wiser living 
better general prosperity will soon begin ® 
go up. Our country will be better for @ 
renewed and the needed interest in it, & 
conscious participation in its affairs by @ 
izens who have too long been negieci™ 
their patriotic duty. 3 
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N THE solution of 
I our various eco- 
nomic problems, 
nation by nation, we 
are always faced 
with various choices, 
and it is impossible 
to get the best of 
both. We are fond 
of trying to get the 
best on one side one 
day; and next day 
the best on another; 
but there lies before every nation a choice; 
and having once made a choice, it does 
not become us then to squeal every time 
the advantages of the contrary direction 
come to light. We have chosen one road, 
well knowing that the other road has cer- 
tain attractions, and that it lacks certain 
disadvantages of the road we have chosen. 
Why then, continually harp upon the fact 
that other people have the advantages of 
following the other road? 


Economist Replaces Diplomat 


NTERNATIONAL affairs, and particularly 
reconstruction, are now having brought to 
bear upon them a variety of thought and 
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ts thang action. The day has gone by when things 
videspreal like that can be solved by diplomats or 
ction ¢ politicians, or governments, or even by 
d. Ifte— prophets and poets or even bankers; and 
ted Stais@ it is time that commercial views became 
hing eves absolutely focused to the front. 
will be» The International Chamber of Commerce 
show dig is the great mouthpiece of commercial 
rice work thought, commercial deliberation, commer- 
cial policy, and its responsibility is far be- 
if yond its age. 
fe You know, I think that it is very easy to 
great w™ dodge our responsibilities; but we cannot 
ssion We dodge the consequences of dodging our re- 


h a nee ‘sponsibilities. 
al to © Three stages in reconstruction have al- 
who hae teady emerged from watching the progress 


of various problems since the war—essential 
and successive. 

The first stage is recognition; the second 
is construction; and the third is fruition. 

It is essential that, first of all, in any 
problem of reconstruction there should be 


of ther 
endeaver 
impress 
are usel 
im portatl 
to every 







the bigf @ Widespread and complete recognition of 
r greatep the fact that a state of affairs exists that 
-ople ag Will not mend itself; that there is necessary 
CESS to be brought to bear upon it concerted 
zed frosg thought, cooperative thought; and that all 

t we can contribute from all sides is 


ll be 
| necessary to mend matters; that mere drift, 
mere desire, mere political action, cannot 
accomplish anything, but that somebody has 
to settle down and work it out. 
The second step is construction. Ob- 
viously there must be, too, a settled scheme 
of action, which must take into account 
fconomic facts, racial facts, political facts 
and all the facts; and without doing vio- 
lence particularly to the economic and 
Psychological facts, a plan must be, roughly, 
Practicable, and must be ready. for pro- 
posal and adoption by those concerned. 
third stage is the hardest of all. 
t is waiting for fruition. The Dawes 
, in my judgment, represents the state 
affairs in the third stage. First of all 
you had realization and recognition in 1923 
that something had to be done, that drift 
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was leading to anarchy, and that the thing 
could never cure itself. 

The second stage came when Owen Young 
lay at an obtuse angle in an armchair and 
exploded thoughts all over the ground which 
I had to pick up and put into words. 

But the third stage is the fruition stage, 
the stage that requires endurance and pa- 
tience, and patience once again, because 
when you have put your scheme into ef- 
fect it never begins to function straight 
away on the happy side. The convalescence 
is a painful one. 

There are also the stages that give rise 
to doubt, particularly on the part of those 
people who look at a thing from day to 
day to see whether it is growing. 

Let us deal with the Dawes report hon- 
estly. I deprecate this kind of morbid 
examination of a thing from day to day, 
doubt whether it is going to do this, or 
that, or the other thing, and wondering 
whether it had not better be abrogated, and 
so forth, and judging whether it is success- 
ful forthwith. Since the Dawes plan itself 
contemplates a period of time, give it time 
without all this apprehension that every 
kind of evil is going to flow from it. 

Let us get out of this habit of pulling 
a thing up by the roots to see how it 
is growing. 

When we look at France in relation to the 
problem of reconstruction, recognition, con- 
struction, and fruition, we are obliged to 
confess that France does not seem to have 
reached even the first stage. I say it sadly, 
and with all sympathy for that great coun- 
try. At present it is not realized universally 
that in the hands of politicians, in a system 
such as the French have, a delicate prob- 
lem such as they have to deal with can 
never find a successful end. 

Therefore, if we can, without discouraging 
our French neighbors, lead them to feel that 
the political machine is not the proper ma- 
chine for handling a delicate economic 
problem of that sort, but that some kind of 
additional aid is needed. Until there is a 
real demand for economic thought, and 
not an intolerant thought, as there is to- 
day, there will be little progress. 


France and Her Budget 


NE feels that France is up against a very 

difficult problem,a much more difficult 
problem in planning her budget, than you in 
balancing yours, or England balancing hers 
because the difference between balancing a 
budget on a reasonably stable price level 
and balancing a budget when the price level 
is moving fast is the difference, it seems 
to me, between hitting a target in a closed 
gallery and hitting a moving object with a 
cross wind. 

There are technical reasons why it is a 
matter of very great difficulty; and France, 
it seems to me, has neither the political ma- 
chine, nor, at this time, an adequate ad- 
ministrative machine, and a not too en- 
thusiastic taxpayer to assist the administra- 
tion. 

It seems to me that in those two things 
it adds to its difficulties, and some time 
must elapse before it can cope with them 
successfully. Then, when it does and frui- 
tion comes, France will need all our sym- 
pathy and all our patience, because of the 
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Europe Needs Time—And Brains 


reaction of the stabilization of her franc, 
the reaction from the realization of her 
people as to what has actually happened 
to the past savings. Those things may 
bring about changes in France which we 
will hardly realize. Then she will need 
our help and sympathy. 

I consider that England has passed ex- 
tremely successfully, with very great diffi- 
culty and privation at the time, through 
her financial difficulty. She has balanced 
her budgets, stabilized her currency, and 
now she is in the third stage, a very diffi- 
cult stage, the stage of fruition, where a 
great deal of patience is required. The last 
stage of her financial readjustment is over, 
with a drop in the price level of 15 per 
cent in the last twelve months. That is an 
extraordinarily difficult handicap for indus- 
try, particularly industries such as the coal 
industry, where the other side of the ac- 
count, in the purchase of raw materials, 
does not also reflect that same drop; but 
where the other side of the account is 
mainly made up of items such as wages, 
for which there is no ready: means of cor- 
responding adjustment, and for which, when 
the adjustment is tried, or any suggestion 
of the adjustment being necessary is put 
forward, every kind of natural and human 
obstacle is raised. 


The State of British Coal 


HAT is the kind of proposition England 

has-been brought up against most acutely 
in the coal industry. Before that period 
the coal industry was already in an uneco- 
nomic state. It may be interesting to you 
to know what I think is not thoroughly 
realized on this side, that there are more 
people actually. employed in the coal in- 
dustry today than there were before the 
war, although the output required by the 
world, and by ourselves, from one cause 
and another is less. 

It is demonstrable that the industry is 
not economically sustainable upon its pres- 
ent scale. At the present time coal from 
the whole industry is being mined at a loss, 
and the wage earners are taking the whole 
profit with one or two insignificant excep- 
tions. It is my judgment that if the in- 
dustry were restricted by 20 per cent, the 
remaining coal mines and the remaining 
miners would be working under such con- 
ditions as to enable the wages that are at 
present being paid to be continued. It is 
the presence of the uneconomic mines and 
the lack of mobility in labor around those 
mines that threatens us with real difficulty. 

The late agreement for wages ended in 
the middle of last year, and the industry 
was then getting into extreme difficulty. A 
small committee, of which I was a mem- 
ber, was appointed to consider the causes 
of the dispute, which had the usual tangle 
of tactics, misunderstanding, and so forth, 
and to consider the real economic merits of 
the case, and to report what ought to be 
done. Out of that the Royal Commission 
was formed, which was given a period of six 
months or so to make a complete report of 
the condition of the industry and what ought 
to be done about it. 

In the meantime the government said 
it would sustain, by means of a subsidy, 
the finances of the industry to enable the 
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wage to be paid until the full report could 
be issued. 

As you know, that report came out in 
March, and gave in great detail what was 
necessary to put it upon an economic basis, 
including the contraction of government as- 
sistance to which I have referred. 

The report has many important sugges- 
tions for reorganizing the industry, join- 
ing together and amalgamating various kinds 
of businesses under one control, and the 
like. I need not go into it. It is some- 
thing that will take several years before that 
will come into full fruition. 

In the meantime there is an interim 
period, and it is necessary to negotiate an 
agreement for that. 


Ways and Means to Carry On 


2 Ypwes! emergency period, in my judgment, 
could be handled in this way. Let the 
owners, who are not making any money at 
all out of the industry, say frankly “We 
will go on for a period of six: months, pay- 
ing you, if necessary, the whole proceeds 
to pay the minimum wage. There should 
be nothing taken out of it at all for profits 
or interest.” That is only going on with 
the present state of affairs. The men are 
to have everything in the industry at the 
present price of export coal. Unfortunately 
in South Wales and other districts, that 
will leave the wage-earner very often 10 
shillings or 8 shillings below the minimum 
wage necessary to maintain life. 

It is there that the government might 
come in with a small, tapering subsidy for 
the interim, say half of the difference to 
begin with, tapering off to a negligible 
amount at the end. 

The advantage of that would be that 
everybody, the miners and the coal men, 
would realize which of the mines could not 
pay either the men or the owners or the 


A Roll Call 


HILE the important address of the 
YW annual meeting banquet was de- 

livered by Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, reprinted in full on page 
11, by no means the least interesting feature 
of the dinner was the group gathered at the 
speakers’ table. President John W. O'Leary 
called upon each of these in turn to rise and 
bow, that the 1,200-odd diners might salute 
him. His introductory remarks in each 
case follow: 


LEWIS E. PIERSON, Chairman of the 
Board, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company. 

He maintains his bank in the Woolworth 
Building, so that by comparison his interest 
rates do not look high. 

JOHN G. SARGENT, Attorney General of 
the United States. 

He recently announced the new but sound 
heresy that the law is concerned with the prin- 
ciples and action of business not accepting mere 
size alone as evidence of misconduct 

WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, President, 
Deere and Company, Agricultural Implements, 
Moline, Illinois. 

He helps the agricultural situation by selling 
Deere plows cheap. 

WILLIAM R. GREEN, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Congressional Chairman who effected, 
with a minimum of explosion, tax reform legis- 
lation that has justified itself under actual trial. 

RICHARD F. GRANT, Vice-President, the 
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government, and where the true contraction 
could take place. That the things will 
have to be divided in some such form as 
that is inevitable. 

The royalties need not bother us for long. 
The royalties amount to 5 pence a ton. 
What we are considering is a margin of 3 
or 4 shillings perton. Even if royalties were 
abolished, that could not solve the trouble. 

The proposal of the government to pay 
them over and nationalize the royalties, in 
my opinion, will remove from the area of 
controversy a permanently provocative item. 
There is nothing that can be represented in 
such glowing and unfavorable terms of so- 
cial injustice as the payment of royalties. 
There is nothing which can raise into more 
intense enthusiasm or intense heat, if you 
like, the whole mass of miners than the 
mention of this question; and the mere out- 
lay of one hundred million or one hun- 
dred and twenty million to remove this 
cancer, as it were, from men’s minds would 
be well worth while, because it amounts 
to far more in the industrial psychology 
than it is really worth. 

But there is far more in it than provok- 
ing thought and disabling or wounding in- 
stitutions in public life, because government 
ownership of the royalties would enable the 
losses in the future to be handled in such 
a way as to insure the highest economic 
development. The best methods and prin- 
ciples should be applied to all. The gov- 
ernment would not only have in a short 
time possession of all the coal and the un- 
proved coal, but they would be placing that 
industry in a unique position. There are 
various other things which will, we hope, 
come from the possession of the royalties 
which will certainly make for success in that 
industry. 

You have heard about our unemployment. 
Great Britain has been slowly rising, until 


of Captains 


M. A. Hanna Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The man who did something in the anthra- 
cite coal strike. 

SIDNEY Z. MITCHELL, President and 
Chairman of the Board, Electric Bond & Share 
Company, New York. 

The dynamo of energy that has helped to 
develop electric power in step with the ex- 
panding requirements of industry; and make it 
easy for the housewife to use vacuum cleaners, 


washing machines and electric cooking, thus 
giving fresh impulse to bridge, movies and 
politics. 

JOHN H. FAHEY, Ex-President of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The most useful man in America with a 
roving commission in public service. 

.R. E. COWIE, President, American Railway 
Express Company. 

The man who makes possible competition 
with the Post Office and Parcel Post. 

CARL R. GRAY, President, Union Pacific 
Lines. 

The only railroad president in captivity who 
holds a degree from a college of agriculture and 
probably deserves it. 

JOHN N. WILLYS, President, Willys Over- 
land Company. 

Started to make all America ride his bicycles, 
and today makes a large part of America use 
his automobiles. 

JOHN G. LONSDALE, President, National 
Bank of Commerce of St. Louis. 

The man who disclosed the possibilities of 
banking in St. Louis by emphasizing the rivalry 
with Chicago. 
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this recent unfortunate occurrence, fron 
its difficulties, with the exception of the 


employment, which is mainly in three p.# 


ticular industries; and those industries ay 
for the most part, dependent upon the » 
newed prosperity of foreign buyers, We 
are not self-contained like you. We haye 
built up on a narrow edge of p ‘we 
power of the consumer or purchaser thar 
those who promoted the industries naturally 
expected would remain constant. oe 
But as a matter of fact, that 

is removed for the time being. 

you may say about the efficiency of oy 
put or the necessity for it, that industry jx 


bound for some time to be in a p ri | 


adjustment. It cannot be in equilidrig, 
When those European purchasers have beg 
revived in their purchasing power, and 
when they once more find the trué jugi. 
fication for which it was put there, they 
that particular evil which rankles so mug 
in the minds of people abroad, the unem. 
ployment evil, will be removed. 


Economic Fallacies Rampant 


WE ARE suffering from all kinds of eg. 
nomic fallacies among our 

They have not yet learned the gospel of oy. 
put. They have not yet learned that yu 
cannot get plenty unless you produce , 
and this is an extraordinarily difficult mo 
ment to preach it, because at the presen 
moment it does not happen to be true. & 
a short-period phenomenon it is wrong. } 
does not do any good to go into the ship 
building industries which are in distress @ 
the present time and say “The secret gf 
success for you is to produce more,” 
cause the moment they do, there is @ ght 
because the markets are not there to tik 
the products that are produced. & 
and large they have to learn it, and 
lieve that with your help they will. 


of Industry 


President of Armour 
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F. EDSON WHITE, 
and Company, Chicago. 

He directs the modest packing company @ 
Armour and Company in a little town in th 
west named Chicago, with branches in the grei 
cities of Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, aw 
most of South America. 

A. J. BROSSEAU, President, Mack Trucks 

The man who advertises his motor truck & 
a regular English bull-dog, although bearing tht 
Scotch name of “Mack.” 

J. H. CUMMINGS, President of the John} 
Stetson Hat Company. 

Raised women to an equality with men § 
making high grade standardized hats for both 

A. L. HUMPHREY, President, Westing 





house Airbrake Company. 

The man who persuaded his Directors to 
ventory their confiscated Russian plant at Om 
Dollar real money instead of the Russian ent 
of One Hundred Thousand Million Billet 
Rubles. 

HENRY D. SHARPE, President, Brown? 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company of Provident 
ae 8 
He believes in yards, feet and inches in. mak: 
ing machine tools. x 

JAMES R. MACCOLL, President, the LaF 
raine Manufacturing Company. : 

Loved and trusted in New England, a 
deserves to be. * 

WILLIAM FORTUNE, Citizen of Indi 
olis. 
of his State. a 

DWIGHT F. DAVIS, Secretary of War. ~ 


A great force in the civic and business J 
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On my left, the Head of National Defense, 
with a life record which induces a feeling of 
ity both in industry and in the home. 
ROBERT R. ELLIS, President, Hessig-Ellis 

Company, of Memphis. 
A living exponent of the energy of the New 


Sou ARLES M. SCHWAB, Chairman of the 
Board, Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Universally known as the only captain of 
who never has perceived a single cloud 
on the industrial horizon; and is usually right 
about it. f 

JULIUS H. BARNES, President, Barnes- 
Ames Company. 

Master of statistics. Give him six arithme- 
tics and he is on a “bat.” 

GEORGE H. JONES, Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Besides his present distinguished position in 
the field of industry, he has a special claim on 
the affection of organized business as the suc- 
cessor of our late friend and associate, A. C. 


Bedford. 
E. G. GRIGGS, President, St. Paul and Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Washington. 
Of the 36 directors of the National Chamber, 
all of whom attended this meeting, Mr. Griggs 
has travelled the greatest distance to get here. 
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General JAMES G. HARBORD, 
of the Radio Corporation of America. 

Rose from the rank of private in the United 
States Army, served with great distinction in 
the Great War, and the first man in all history 
whose check presented by radio photograph 
was paid by a New York Bank before the ink 
was dry in London. 

WILLIAM P. SIDLEY, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Western Electric Company. 

Develops modern electric devices here and 
abroad for eleven months, then rests the other 
month fishing in Montana as far as possib‘e 
from the telephone and the radio. 

HENRY H. WESTINGHOUSE, Chairman 
of the Board of the Westinghouse Airbrake 
Company. 

One of two brothers of extraordinary inven- 
tive energy whose name through the first air- 
brake is inseparably connected with transporta- 
tion safety which alone made speed possible. 

PHILIP H. GADSDEN, Vice-President of 
the United Gas Improvement Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Knows more about gas than any other per- 
son in this electric age, and knows more about 
street cars than any other person in this auto- 
mobile era. 

JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 


President 


President of the 
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Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 

A captain of industry who certainly does his 
part in helping America. to manufacture every 
year half the iron and steel of the world. 

MAX W. BABB, Vice-President, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Comany : 

The man who as long-time Chairman of the 
National Chamber’s Budget Committee never 
will admit a rosy outiook until the delivery of 
a substantial surplus on the last day 

CARL E. MILLIKEN, Secretary of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. 

Playing his part in establishing a great in- 
dustry in merited public confidence. 

WILLIAM WHEELER COLEMAN, Presi- 
dent of the Bucyrus Company of South Mi!- 
waukee. 

Constantly digging either canals with his ma- 
chinery, or golf courses with his niblick. 

E. J. BLISS, President of the Regal Shoe 
Company. 

The man who for thirty years has provided 
all ranks of people with a better and whole- 
souled understanding. 

JAMES P. ORR, President, 
Company, Cincinnati. 

Also in the shoe business, and director of the 
Chamber. 


Potter Shoe 


Mutual Confidence a World Need 


HEN I landed 
from the 
Olympic last 


Wednesday my first 
job was to go and visit 
my mother in a little 
country town up in 
New York State, and 
when I reached there, 
I found that an old 
friend of mine during 
the interval of my ab- 
sence had been unfor- 
tunate enough to lose 
his wife. In talking 
with him about it, I doing all the talking, 
he finally said to me “Well, Owen, I was 
very mad, but I didn’t say anything about 
it.” 
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Actions We Do Not Like 
No, that philosophy I like. Those of 


us who are interested in international 
economic and political affairs find that there 
are certain inevitable actions we do not 

e, and I am wondering whether we have 
philosophy enough to adopt the policy of my 
old friend and say nothing about it. 

There seems to be interest in the things 
which are pessimistic and destructive rather 
than the things which are optimistic and 
constructive. When the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce some weeks ago made an 
analysis of the economic conditions of Eu- 
tope, the newspapers picked it up, and by 
segregating different sentences were enabled 
to say that Germany was struggling—waver- 
ing, I think, under the burdens of the Dawes’ 
Plan, intimating that it would be impos- 
sible for her to pay reparations. That pub- 
licity existed not only in this country, where 
it did not do much harm, but existed in Eu- 
rope, where it did harm. 

I speak of it only because it did not re- 
flect correctly the attitude of the American 

of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and this afternoon the American 
Section adopted a resolution saying that 
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statement was untrue. So much for that. 

I think Mr. Kipling said, in 1892, when 
he composed a little verse with which you 
are all familiar: 

“When earth’s last picture is painted; 
When the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded, 

And the youngest critic has died; 

We shall rest—in faith, we shall need it; 

Lie down for an eon or two. 

Til the Master of all good workmen 

Shall put us to work anew.” 

I repeat that now because I want to use 
the first lines of it to make effective the 
point to which I am to speak. 

When all debt settlements are finished, 
when all currencies shall have been reestab- 
lished, when all political activities in inter- 
national economic affairs shall have disap- 
peared, and the youngest critic shall have 
died, politically, then we shall rest—‘In 
faith, we shall need it.” But, mind you, 
then is when the program of business in in- 
ternational fields begins. 


Taxation Brings No Wealth 


| alpen teem agencies are useful in defining 
and essential to defining what the obliga- 
tions between nations are. But political 
agencies cannot create the means of pay- 
ment. They may take, by the power of 
taxation, as they have a right to do, the 
funds created, the international balances 
created, which make the payments possible, 
but they cannot create, themselves, the 
means of payment. If political agencies 
moved all the gold within their power, it 
would have no effect on the making of the 
vast payments that are required to settle 
the international debts. There is not gold 
enough in the world to make an impression 
in the payment of those debts. 

Taxation creates nothing. -It only takes 
what others have created and appropriates 
it: for the needs of the government. And 


so I say, when the last debt settlement has 
been made, when the last obligation between 
nations with regard to money shall have been 


’ 


fixed, even when the last currency shall 
have been restored and the economic tools 
of the world shall be again in shape to min- 
ister to its economic needs, then will’ the 
problem of business begin—not the prob- 
lem of domestic business in any country, 
but the problem of international business, 
the problem of creating the credit balances 
in the international field out of which these 
political checks may be honored. 

If the business men of the world fail in 
that obligation, then these debt obligations 
of the world must be defaulted. Goods and 
services must be moved over international 
boundaries in order to create balances to 
pay the debts. Production must go forward. 
Commerce must be in hand. Finance, as the 
aid of both, must be ready; and then, in 
my judgment, there is no economic burden 
on the world which cannot be met, provided 
—and it is important—that the business men 
of the world understand each other. Some- 
where there must be a meeting place com- 
mon to all men of business, speaking all 
languages, brought up under all laws, where 
they can discuss the common problems of 
this economic restoration. They must un- 
derstand each other. They must learn to 
cooperate with each other. They must learn 
to have .confidence in each other, because 
that is the foundation of business. 

It is not the Dawes’ plan written on 
paper; it is not any act of legislatures of 
any country, however powerful. It is not 
any declaration of kings or potentates or 
premiers or presidents. It is in the under- 
standing of the men of business who must 
create the funds with which debts may be 


paid. 
N AY I say, in passing, that I know of no 
organization in the world adapted to 
that need except the International Chamber 
of Commerce. I ask the support of the 
business men of the United States for that 
institution. It is the normal clearing house 
of business opinion of the world. 


The International Chamber 
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There is more than a suggestion 


reality is a bit of the Conduit 
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Even the picturesque 
senorita lends a touch 
of verisimilitude to the 
Castilian atmosphere of 
the home of the Pan 
American Union 


The Nordic fisherman 

(right) now casts his 

worn nets into the lim- 

pid pools of the Potomac 
Tidal Basin 








A glimpse suggesting the Far East is to be found at Washington, 
in this reproduction of Mt. St. Sepulchre 
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Random glimpses 
of Washington 
show that much 
of the world’s 
beauty has been 
transplanted 
there 


Age has mellowed and blended this footbridge across the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Barge Canal at Georgetown into a veritable bit of Belgium 
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: 1. | 
Embassy attaches at Washington seem particularly happy in the Mall, | 


possibly because the blossoms are suggestive of other climes 
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Foggy England is in this 

early morning view of 

one of the mansions on 
Sixteenth Street 
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Artists abound in the 
Capital City, and more 
than one alley lends it- 
self, as does that on 
the left, as a Continental 
background for the as- 
piring painter 
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Building at Washington. 


Baltimore, and Bernard J. Rothwell of Boston 





In this and the three following pictures are some of the delegates to the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, assembled in the courtyard of the National Chamber 
In this, the First Quarter, may be seen, among others, A. C. Pearson of New York, James A. McKibben of Boston, W. A. McCormick of 


Sailing Orders for American Business 


Resolutions Adopted by the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Crime and the criminal present one of the 
greatest problems of self-government and the 
alarming increase of crime in the United 
States has made this subject 
one of grave importance to 
the citizens throughout the 
entire country. We shall not realize a better 
condition of affairs in our national, state or 
city life until our citizens engage themselves 
actively in the formulation of constructive 
plans of cooperation toward just punishment 
of crime. 

The reduction of crime can only be accom- 
plished by an awakened public opinion and a 
stimulation of public action in the restora- 
tion of respect for the authority of the state 
in the performance of its fundamental duty 
of protecting the person and property of its 
citizens. 

In order that there may be adequate rem- 
edy for the situation we call upon the mem- 
bers of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to cooperate to the fullest extent with 
the organizations which have been set up in 
their states to make careful studies and pro- 
pose corrective measures. In states in which 
there are not now organizations for this pur- 
pose we strongly urge upon the members of 
the Chamber that they use their efforts 
toward creating such organizations and strive 

its success. 


Crime 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
es has a record of steadfast support of 
the Federal Reserve System and from the 
beginning has favored inde- 
Federal terminate or automatically 
Reserve renewable charters for the 
Systein Federal Reserve Banks. 
: American commerce and 
industry have taken the System’s continuance 
Stanted. To avoid any danger of un- 


Settlement to business or disturbance of pub- 
confidence the charters of. the Reserve 
KS should be extended without delay for 
@ indefinite period until dissolution by act 
Congress or until forfeiture of franchise 
Violation of law. 


Extension should not 


be made dependent on the adoption of other 
amendments, however meritorious. 


The welfare of American agriculture is of 
primary concern to our nation. On the pros- 
perity of the farmer largely rests the suc- 
cess of all business and it is 
essential that there should ex- 
ist a steadily increasing un- 
derstanding and cooperation between agri- 
culture and other forms of business in the 
interest of the national welfare. This indus- 
try has suffered severely from the readjust- 
ment of prices, and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in a spirit of national ser- 
vice, is prepared to extend its utmost efforts 
to establish a more secure basis of agricul- 
tural prosperity. 

Agriculture is a business, and its problems, 
including production, finance and distribu- 
tion, are largely business problems by no 
means easy of solution—involving, as they 
do, widely different industries and localities. 
Any help rendered must give due regard to 
the delicacy, intricacy and wide variation of 
the issues involved. An encouraging feature 
of the situation is the fact that the processes 
of distribution and orderly marketing of 
agricultural products are steadily developing 
in accordance with sound business principles. 
In this development the Chamber through 
its experience should be prepared to assist 
in increasing the field of opportunity for 
American farmers through friendly coopera- 
tion and recognition. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recognizes its obligations toward ag- 
riculture and of recent years through the 
establishment of its Agricultural Service has 
made a careful survey of certain methods by 
which agriculture seeks assurance of that 
equality of opportunity to which it is en- 
titled. 

This Chamber has obtained much valuable 
information from a series of regional agricul- 
tural conferences—begun during the past 
year and to be continued this year. This in- 
formation is available for use in developing 


Agriculture 


a well-balanced national agricuitural policy. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States would welcome cooperation from 
representatives of agriculture for holding a 
national agricultural conference at which the 
leaders in agriculture and other industries 
would be brought together for frank discus- 
sion of this great national problem in a 
determined effort to agree on a national agri- 
cultural policy. Should such a conference 
be undertaken the National Chamber stands 
ready to offer its complete facilities and to 
enlist in this effort in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness leadership of proven ability from 
the broad fields of business. 

The duty of this Chamber seems clear. 
We have no desire to dictate to agriculture 
as to its program but we wish to be of ser- 
vice in a spirit of the utmost cooperation. 
An opportunity for real service lies before us 
and we hereby pledge the Chamber to use 
its utmost efforts to assist in formulating a 
sound national agricultural policy—practical 
and constructive. 


We endorse the position of our Govern- 
ment in refusing to recognize Soviet Russia 
and pledge the continuing support of Or- 
ganized Business in that re- 
fusal, until Soviet Russia pro- 
vides adequate assurances of 
its purpose to maintain its international re- 
lations in accordance with recognized stand- 
ards, with evidence of its intent to redress 
past wrongs. 

It is outside the fundamental moral ques- 
tion to argue that Russia possesses great 
natural resources with a vast potentiality of 
trade and industry, or that world capital and 
world ability ventured in Russia could raise 
the living standards and the welfare of 150 
million Russians from their present sub- 
normal level. Such aids can be rendered 
only on a basis of mutual confidence. Our 
Government cannot, by recognition, encour- 
age our people to venture persons and prop- 
erty in Russian development while previous 
seizures of American property still stand 


Russia 





O'Leary of Chicago. 


without restitution or compensation, nor can 
it enter into relations demanding mutual 
respect and confidence so long as there are 
grounds for suspicion of Soviet propaganda 
encouraging sedition and disloyalty. 


Reviewing the splendid encouragement 
given to foreign commerce by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce since its organization 

and appreciating the support 


Foreign given thereto by Congress 
Commerce and furthermore realizing the 
Service necessity of insuring per- 

manence to these efforts un- 
der the guidance of officials particularly 


equipped for the performance of duties of a 
specialized nature, we heartily approve of 
legislation to establish definitely and per- 
manently a Foreign Commerce Service of 
the United States for commercial attaches 
and trade commissioners, such officers to 
be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
after eligibility has been determined by ex- 
aminations held by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Department of Commerce in 
coordination. 


Harsh and inequitable customs regulations 
and complicated customs formalities consti- 
tute one of the most serious impediments to 

the normal development of 
Customs foreign trade. In 1923 the 
Formalities International Chamber of 
, Commerce participated in the 
formulation of the International Convention 
Relating to the Simplification of Customs 
Formalities, which became effective in No- 
vember, 1924. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which assisted the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce in this 
work, is impressed with the benefits of in- 
ternational commerce which will accrue from 
a widespread adherence to this Convention, 
which has already been ratified by more than 
a dozen countries. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States therefore urges 
that for the purpose of promoting a freer 
commerce among nations, the responsible 
officials of the United States Government 
give consideration to the adherence of our 
Government to this Convention. 


Safeguarding the public revenues, making 
effective the provisions of our tariff laws, and 


Government and Business here mingled one with the other on the friendliest of terms. 


protection of honest importers against unfair 
. competition require that some 
Tariff investigations in matters re- 
Investiga- lating to the tariff should be 
tions Abroad conducted abroad by our 
Government. For the ac- 
complishment of these purposes, however, 
experience has shown it is unnecessary, as 
well as prejudicial to the development of our 
international trade relations, to maintain a 
system requiring production of books and 
disclosure of production costs for foreign 
producers, shippers and merchants under 
penalty of exclusion from our market. We 
consequently urge that Congress so change 
our law as to assure that all investigations 
which are made abroad in relation to our 
tariff will be conducted in such a manner as 
to foster good relations. 


The great development of modern high- 
ways in the United States has focused atten- 
tion upon the benefits which adequate high- 

way systems can bring to all 
International countries. Living standards 
Highway are raised, increased means 
Conferences ©f communication lessen mis- 

understandings, and interna- 
tional trade is fostered. We therefore look 
with favor upon all sound proposals for in- 
ternational conferences on the subject of 
improved highways and ask that all possible 
steps be taken to facilitate through such con- 
ferences the exchange of knowledge respect- 
ing all phases of highway development. 


From the present temporary Parcel Post 
Convention with Cuba the trade of our 
country is receiving substantial benefits. In 

order that there may be a 


Parcel Post continuation and a develop- 


With Cuba ment of these benefits, we 
ask that the Congress of the 
United States remove the restrictions upon 


quantities of Cuban products which may be 
imported into the United States. These 
restrictions originally enacted many years 
ago under conditions which have now sub- 
stantially changed, prevent the mutuality of 
advantage in the use of the parcel post es- 
sential if a successful convention is to be 
maintained. 


There are a large number of aliens in 


Governor A. C. Ritchie of 





stands beside 


meas 2 a ae j President John W, 
Robert R. Ellis of Memphis, Lewis E. Pierson of New York, and Milton E. Marcuse of Richmond may also be found here 


Maryland 


the United States. Many of them undoub 
edly will in time become citizens and th 

residence here of others will 
Aliens in 


prove beneficial alike 
the United themselves and to our com 
States try. It is inevitable, hoy. 
ever, that many questions 


will arise respecting individual aliens wh 
are within the country, and it is important 
that legal entry and presence may be clearly 
established. 

To this end we support the present policy 
of issuing certificates of arrival to imme 
grants who have legally entered the county 
since June 30, 1924, and we advocate th 
issuance of certificates of arrival to tho 
aliens who entered the country befor 
July 1, 1924, and who can present satisfac 
tory evidence that they are not subject 
deportation. We oppose, however, aij 
project for the compulsory registration @ 
all aliens in the United States, believing that 
such a system would be accompanied by ut 
due hardships for large numbers of law 
abiding aliens who are leading useful live, 
would entail large expenditures for th 
Federal Government and would be of doubt 
ful success for its chief purpose, of estab 
lishing the facts as to aliens who may & 
offenders against our laws. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has recognized the desirability of im 
proved budget procedure on the part @ 
state and local governments 
and the development of a 
informed public opiniol 
which can be focused efite 
tively on all budget pro 
made by spending officers. Chambers 
commerce in every part of the country a 
vitally interested in the burdens of taxatioh 
They are in an advantageous position to ® 
sume leadership in making critical examile 
tions of all proposed public expenditures # 
their localities, and thus promote thrift 
economy, locally and nationally. The 
ganizations in the membership are asked t@ 
assume this leadership and are assured 
the interest of the Chamber of Commerce 
the United States will continue unabated. 


Local 
Taxation 
and Budgets 


The Chamber of Commerce of the Unilét 
States respectfully urges upon the Congre 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


Blinking a bit in the bright Washington sunlight, yet easily recognized in this section are Julius H. Barnes of New York, Richard F. Grant of Cleveland, A. L. 


the serious consideration of the following: 

1. In recent years there 
have been several reductions 
in the individual income tax 
without any corresponding relief to the cor- 
porate enterprises of the country. 

2, In principle the corporation income tax 
should accord more nearly with the normal 
income tax on individuals. 

3. A tax of thirteen and one-half per cent 
on the entire net income of corporations is 
plainly unreasonable. Logically, first con- 
sideration should be given to the proper ad- 
justment of the corporation tax since the 
corporations must earn and provide a large 
proportion of the individual incomes upon 
which the personal income tax is based. 

4. It is manifest that a burdensome levy 
on the sources of production must inevita- 
bly prove a handicap on enterprise and 
business expansion and result in a curtail- 
ment of earnings so that the amount avail- 
able for the direct tax on the producer is 
less and the Amounts disbursed are also re- 
duced with the result that the government 
revenue suffers in both places. 

On the other hand a just and moderate 
tax on the producer is an encouragement and 
incentive to business progress and expansion 
which will be reflected back in the increased 
prosperity of every citizen, increasing both 
the direct and indirect sources of govern- 
mental revenue. 

We, therefore, request that Congress, in 
making appropriations, keep clearly in mind 

imperative necessity of a substantial 
reduction in the present corporation tax. 


Taxation 


For Teasons stated in the report of the 
Committee on National Forestry Policy, 
and in Referendum No. 42, based thereon, 


adequate conservation and 
Forest replacement of our forests 
Taxation is not practicable without re- 


lief from present customary 
methods of imposing annual property taxes 
upon standing timber separate from the 
upon which it grows. The magnitude 
of the public interest involved warrants the 
Concerted efforts of responsible state, fed- 
and private agencies to plan and to se- 
ture the general application in the states of 
methods of forest taxation which will effec- 
tively promote timber conservation and re- 
Orestation through private enterprise. 


Lissberger of New York, and John H. Fahey of Boston 


Regulation and control of the coal indus- 
try are proposed in divers ways by bills 
which are pending before Congress. We 

therefore consider it appro- 
Coal priate to reiterate the posi- 
tion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in opposition to 
proposals which have for their object the 
control of industries:by governmental agen- 
cies. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has earlier expressed its interest in the 
creation of national parks. It believes the 

primary responsibility of the 
National Federal Government in the 
Park Policy establishment or maintenance 

of national parks is to pre- 
serve those features of our landscape where, 
in sufficiently large areas the scenery is so 
unusually beautiful and is so characteristic 
of its kind, and where, consequently, it has 
so great an educational or other value that 
it may be considered a heritage of the whole 
nation rather than a recreational facility for 
the inhabitants of adjacent territory. The 
primary responsibility for supplying recrea- 
tional facilities for the people of states and 
municipalities lies with the states and mu- 
nicipalities *hemselves. 


The annual meeting has had before it a 
report upon the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two methods used in public con- 

struction. We concur in the 
Public recommendations of this re- 
Construction port and believe that it is in 

the public interest for all 
governmental authorities to follow, wherever 
possible, the policy of letting contracts for 
public construction projects rather than to 
undertake construction by hiring day labor. 
Construction work is in general better done, 
performed in less time, and completed at a 
lower cost by the contract method than by 
the day labor method. We believe that the 
ruling practice in the expenditure of public 
funds for construction—municipal, county, 
state, or federal—should be to use firm con- 
tracts, let under competition, and guaranteed 
by adequate bonds. It is requisite for suc- 
cess in such a policy that for all projects 
public bids should be received on carefully 
and fully prepared plans. 

In cases jn which a governmental agency 


elects to reject bids and performs the work 
itself it should be required by law to place 
upon the public records at the completion 
of the work a sworn statement showing the 
actual cost, including all proper overhead 
charges, and all changes in the original plans. 


Civil Aeronautics in the United States 
should be given full opportunity for growth 
through commercial development, with rea- 

sonable regulation and active 
Commercial promotion by the Federal 
Aeronautics Government and separately 

from the military and naval 
aeronautical services. The Chamber heart- 
ily endorses the pending legislation for this 
purpose and urges upon Congress its enact- 
ment into law at this session. In view Gi 
the predominant interstate and international 
character of aeronautics its regulation should 
be by Federal and not by State authority, 
and suitable international agreements should 
be reached with foreign countries. 

Cooperation of the aeronautical industry 
and the insurance companies with the Gov- 
ernment authorities is urged in order to de- 
velop and perfect an adequate system of 
statistics regarding the performance of this 
industry both as a basis for its economic de- 
velopment and to permit establishment of 
the necessary insurance service and rates on 
a basis favorable to the growth of the aero- 
nautical industry. 

The importance of providing proper land- 
ing fields is urged upon the authorities of 
communities located upon natural air routes 
with traffic in prospect, and cooperation 
among communities interested is urged to 
provide intermediate emergency landing 
fields essential to safety of flight. The pro- 
vision by Congress of adequate funds to 
carry on an adequate program of aerial light- 
houses and other aid to air navigation is 
recommended. 

The practicability of air transport has 
been demonstrated. Its commercial success 
is dependent upon volume of business. Sim- 
plification of Air Mail rates is desirable to 
assure widespread patronage. All classes of 
business men are urged to make the fullest 
practicable use of this service. Commercial 
organizations are urged promptly to develop 
a sound program for the development of air 
mail and commercial traffic. The appoint- 
ment of local committees by such organiza- 
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The right wing of the notable group was made up of such personages of the business world as John G. Lonsdale of St. Louis, R. T. Moore of Shreveport, Peter § 
Knight of Tampa, and Elliot H. Goodwin of Washington 


tions is recommended and the National 
Chamber now stands ready to cooperate to 
the end that this work go on without delay. 


The rapid growth in the use of radio for 
entertainment, educational, as well as com- 
munication purposes, has made it of urgent 

importance that the neces- 
Radio sary regulation to prevent 

disorder and interference in 
the use of the air be promptly provided. 
The characteristics of radio render this es- 
sentially a problem for federal rather than 
State control 

Regulation of radio communication should 
not invade private management. It should 
be based upon the principle that the interest 
of the listening public is the paramount con- 
sideration in radio broadcasting. Other 
forms of communication are primarily for 
the service of the sender, but broadcasting 
serves the listener. No regulation should 
attempt to force upon the public undesired 
program matter. Station owners, like news- 
papers and magazines, must be free to select 
and edit their program material. 


Proposals of a disconcerting nature for 
regional appointments to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have been brought 

forward in Congress. Such 
Interstate proposals are erroneous in 
Commerce principle. If they were 
Commission enacted into law, they would 

weaken the Commission and 
cause detriment to the public interest. The 
regulation of commerce among the states, in- 
cluding transportation by rail, is national in 
nature, and can be properly exercised only 
by a body chosen for ability, regardless of 
sectional consideration. 


Modern conditions of traffic on streets and 
highways have greatly increased accidents 
involving personal injury and damage to 

property. Widespread atten- 
Compulsory tion has been attracted, and 
Automobile under the auspices of the De- 
Insurance partment of Commerce a 
very successful conference 


has been held; with wide participation 
Out of this conference have come studies of 
conditions and recommendations which every 
Each local or- 
Chamber’s membership 


community should consider. 
ganization in the 


“ 


should give close attention to all factors 
which will promote street and highway safety. 

To reduce traffic accidents, compulsory 
insurance has in some quarters been acdvo- 
cated for the owner of each automobile. A 
careful study of these proposals fails to dis- 
close reasons to believe that, if adopted, they 
will reduce accidents. For that reason, and 
for other reasons appearing in the report 
before this meeting, we oppose the principles 
of compulsory automobile insurance and ad- 
vocate efforts which are calculated to in- 
crease the safety of our streets and our high- 
ways for all users. 


The most effective development of com- 
munications facilities is assured through al- 
lowing and encouraging the extension and 

improvement of privately 
Government owned facilities under fair 
Radio policies of public regulation. 

At the same time, in the in- 
terest of international communications for 
business purposes and for the promotion of 
international understandings, government 
facilities should be available in cases where 
adequate privately owned facilities do not 
exist or do not furnish reasonably adequate 
service. It is therefore urged that legisla- 
tion be enacted which will authorize the use 
of government facilities under these condi- 
tions but which will also contain definite 
assurance that the Government will not com- 
pete with privately owned communication 
facilities and that the use of the government 
facilities will be discontinued immediately 
upon the establishment of adequate privately 
owned facilities. 


The live-stock industry of the western 
states is dependent for forage upon the re- 
sources of the national forests and the pub- 
lic domain. These great for- 
age resources should be kept 
at a high degree of produc- 
tivity. 

Utilization of the forage resources in the 
national forests should be based upon ex- 
press authority of law, with preservation of 
the primary purpose of the national forests. 

In order that there may be the fullest 
development in use of the forage resources 
which are in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in our western states there should 
be legislation giving the departments of the 


Western 
Grazing 
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Federal Government which have jurisdiction 
as to national forests and the public domam 


aoe 


authority to provide regulations which wil§ dyes o 
at once maintain and improve forage  § abroad, 
sources and at the same time stabilize k§  Henr 
live-stock industry through such means #§ Manufs 
grazing permits covering terms of years, @% snd Ch: 
reasonable system of fees, proper allocation 

of the number of cattle and sheep whith jer dir 
may be grazed, and measures in aid of a self-reg 


ministration which will assure use and &@&% Chambe 
joyment by all concerned. 


The Federal Government had a Vepe ind F 
beneficent policy in providing for states i 9 Pol 
the west as they were created an endowméll § an Ty 

for school purposes from t& § of com 





School public domain. The valued contine: 
Lands in this endowment has beenit§ Pow 
West paired through q ue sting jhe ox 


which have been raised, ail § Americ: 
which may continue to be raised indefinite sender ; 
by the Federal Government itself, as to UF tharact, 
title of lands which were granted. COngrem ly thee ¢} 
should at once enact legislation which WHE inde w 
give complete and final effect to its origi yy. pq 
intention. It is not in the public interety siacne 
that title should continue to be uncertam® i. Bo. 


The Chamber notes with satisfaction thi — 
the changes which the Federal Trade COmg Aires 9 
mission made last year in its procedure hi is sub 

brought the administration The | 

Federal the Trade Commission WR” : 
Trade more nearly into keeping wil . 
Commission the original purpose of thi tion of 
law. We concur in the @B 2s » 

pressions of the President of the Unil@t almost ¢ 
States, of hope that these changes in Trade permane 
Commission procedure will be permanemhy tibutors 
f the grea 

In view of the great waste that has © primarily 


curred through indifference or carelessness ® it once | 
the packing of goods by manufacturers ai 
distributors for shipment jot the 
Preparation common carriers, ti | 
of Shipments Chamber in conform) gp... ; 
with its expressed policy com 
discourage practices that lead to extravagallare exac 
or waste recommends to its membership @§ vantages 
adoption of any and all measures that Wapsiming | 
induce shippers to take a more active ByMttive | 
terest in the preparation of their goods 
shipment and thereby assist in reducing Mg@%™s f 
and damage in such transportation. Pres 
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BRICAN business men established in 
“foreign countries have practiced self- 
ernment in business for many 
"Necessity has forced them not only 
te in meeting foreign competition, 
take into their own hands the settle- 
important problems and the formula- 
‘courses of action deeply affecting the 
| of trade between the United States 
the country in which they are established. 

Through the American chambers of com- 
mene abroad American business men have 
found not only means of self-regulation but 
¥ also a most efficient instrument for self-help 
inthe promotion of American trade overseas. 

These facts were presented in clear-cut 
outline before the Foreign Commerce Group 
meeting, a meeting which served as a gather- 
for a large number of representa- 
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lich Wil tives of American chambers of commerce 
rage TF abroad. 

ilize th § Henry D. Sharpe, Brown and Sharpe 
1eans & § Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. L., 


ad Chairman of the Foreign Commerce De- 
t Advisory Committee of the Cham- 

, directed attention to the fact that these 
gii-regulatory and self-supporting American 
Chambers abroad are now established in 
Awentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Haiti, Italy, Mexi- 
0, Poland, Portugal, South Africa, Spain, 
ad Turkey, not to mention the chambers 
§ of commerce in American territory outside 
continental United States. 

Few American business houses appreciate 
Bthe extent of the assistance which such 
6% American Chambers of Commerce abroad 
Jefinitely § render to the American foreign trader. The 
character of this assistance and the extent of 
these chambers’ activities in building foreign 
trade were presented to the group session by 
. Mr. Edward F. Feely, American Commercial 
mteres§ Attaché at Buenos Aires, and a member of 
MB the Board of Governors of the American 

Chamber in Buenos Aires. 

Taking the American Chamber in Buenos 
Pp Aites as an example, Mr. Feely discussed 
MF this subject, in part, as follows: 

The absence of investments of American 
| lal in productive or trade-producing enter- 
} itses, the relatively small consuming popula- 
of our own nationals—there are less than 
5250 Americans resident in Argentina—the 

WEE almost complete absence of American merchants 
#iemanently established in Argentina as dis- 
a | of our products, and the fact that 
Pte great wealth of both countries is derived 
ly from the agricultural industries, are 
Once serious obstacles to the development of 
@ Mt trade, and at the same time to the perma- 
ge ete and stability of the Chamber as a medium 
the promotion and protection of American 






















° Bear in mind that in so far as our most seri- 
; Competitors are concerned, these conditions 
‘eee exactly reversed; they enjoy all of the ad- 

‘Vant of permanent merchant and con- 
f populations, large investments in pro- 
enterprises, and a well-balanced inter- 
of commodities such as the United 
for many years to come at least, may 
Presume to expect. 
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elf-Rule by Our Business Abroad 


(Foreign Commerce) 


It was in this atmosphere and under these 
conditions that the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Argentina came into existence, and it 
is against these obstacles that it has fought 
its way to the enviable position it holds today 
as one of the most active organizations abroad 
for the promotion of American interests. 

The work of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce abroad may be roughly classified under 
these heads: the protection of American inter- 
ests in its particular territory; as an organ of 
publicity or propaganda for American ideals, in- 
stitutions, and policies; and finally, the promo- 
tion of American foreign trade, both exports 
and imports. 


Foreign Materials Essential 


ILLIAM C. REDFIELD, of New 

York, former Secretary of Commerce, 
a member of the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment Advisory Committee, and author of 
the recent book, “Dependent America,” 
pointed out to the group session in striking 
fashion how there was no such thing as an 
American hat, an American fountain pen, an 
American high-grade suit, an American nee- 
dle, an American radio, an American tele- 
phone, etc., since in the manufacture of 
these and numerous other articles, foreign 
materials from the far corners are essential. 

The group session discussed a resolution 
put forward by Capt. Walter Fletcher Smith, 
National Councillor of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cuba, urging modifica- 
tion of American statutes in order to obviate 
the lapsing of the present temporary parcel 
post convention with Cuba, the resolution 
being adopted and passed on to the annual 
meeting and appearing in its final form in 
another column of this issue. 

Few questions in recent years have oc- 
cupied the minds of American importers 
and, as well, the members of the American 
Chambers abroad as has the subject of for- 
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eign control of raw materials essential to 
American industry. The point of view of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce on 
this matter was placed before the session 
by Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau. 
In part, Dr. Klein said: 


Great sections of our agriculture could not 
exist without certain foreign fertilizers and 
sisal binder twine. Rubber is absolutely in- 
dispensable for those two fundamental ele- 
ments in our economic mechanism—automotive 
transport and the electrical industry. Coffee 
has become an almost indispensable contribu- 
tion to comfort even in the humblest house- 
hold. 

Furthermore, there is the significant con- 
sideration that in addition to this group, com- 
prising some twenty per cent of our overseas 
purchases, there is a further thirty per cent 
made up of commodities so concentrated in 
one or two countries in each case as to lend 
themselves very readily to such political manip- 
ulation. 

A difficulty develops in this situation by 
the refusal of the consumers to purchase 
commodities forced to high price levels by 
artificial manipulation. A striking instance of 
this has been seen in the case of rubber. In 
the last six months we have paid almost $200,- 
000,000 in import value over a “fair” price of 
rubber as originally announced by proponents 
of rubber restriction. As a result consumers 
brought into play the formidable weapon of 
conservation, and the consumption of rubber 
tires fell off 25 per cent in spite of the fact 
that there were 3,000,000 more automobiles 
on the road, and there was no appreciable de- 
cline in the mileage run per car (as shown by 
gasoline-consumption statistics). This really 
astonishing result of systematic conservation 
has only recently been understood in this 
country and is evidently not appreciated at all 
as yet by the rubber producers. The episode 
should afford a salutary warning to other for- 
eign raw material controls and to those bank- 
ing interests proposing to finance such specula- 
tive adventures of foreign governments as to 
the powers of an aroused consumer to defend 
himself when confronted by any price-manipu- 
lating schemes of this sort. 


The Varied Views of Finance 


(Finance ) 


ered at the luncheon meeting of the 

Finance Group illustrated the widely 
diversified interests of that Department. 
Fred I. Kent, Vice-President of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, and Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee of the Fi- 
nance Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, was the first 
speaker. He dealt with the problems of 
European finance as related to the United 
States. 

George W. Norris, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, talked on 
“The Pros and Cons of Instalment Finance,” 
and Prof. Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale Uni- 
versity, took for his subject “Taxation and 
Tranquil Taxpayers,” while Ogden L. Mills, 
Representative from the State of New York, 
spoke on the corporation tax. 

Mr. Kent impressed upon those present 


[ee ADDRESSES which were deliv- 





the necessity for a better and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of European peo- 
ples and their problems, and at the same 
time pointed out the necessity of avoiding 
some of the mistakes into which they have 
been led. He said that our interest in 
Europe should be not only personal because 
it offers us an interesting playground, or 
selfish because our business depends upon it, 
or opportunistic because of its distance, but 
should be essentially human, as well, because 
it is a principal part of a great throbbing 
world in which we have our existence. ; 
The happenings in Europe are confusing 
to the people of the United States, said the 
speaker, because they are the result of com- 
plex developments reaching far into the past, 
because the American public receives its 
information in many cases through distorted 
propaganda and because our domestic 
politics has in many cases resulted in such 
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misrepresentation of the characteristics of 
foreign elements in our population that an 
exaggerated idea of their weaknesses has 
been promoted. He deprecated criticism of 
foreign nations, calling it not only bad 
ethics, but frequently unfounded in fact. 


A Tendency to Communism 


M& KENT referred to the strike in Eng- 
land and spoke of it as a tendency 
similar to the communistic experiment in 
Russia. That experiment in government 
was not, according to Mr. Kent, real. 


It was nothing but an absolute dictatorship, 
although to make it attractive it was called the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The rights of 
all men in the nation were suppressed, and all 
wealth was confiscated. The big central idea 
was the abolition of capitalism, for in no other 
way could the confiscation of wealth be justified. 

But what happened? This government that 
abolished capitalism made use of the system 
itself throughout the time that it was being 
proclaimed as being inoperative, and it was 
finally obliged to restore the system or see 
its people starve to death. 

Without it production and trade between the 
people could not be carried on with sufficient 
rapidity to sustain life. This attempt to destroy 
capitalism was the world’s greatest fiasco, even 
though it was attempted by the world’s greatest 
autocracy. 

But what about the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat? Suppose there could be such a thing; 
what would it do to the world? 

In every generation and in every nation men 
born among the proletariat, by means of hard 
work, attention to duty and constant study, 
rise above it and become the leaders of indus- 
try and of thought. This is particularly true in 
the United States of America. 

The tremendous progress of the last half cen- 
tury has been largely possible because of this 
constant metamorphosis. Would we set the 
world back by stilling the voices of the more 
intelligent among men by having them auto- 
cratically ruled by those who are not yet ready 
to move upward out of the great general aver- 
age of human mentality? Such an idea is 
so absurd that it is not worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Kent referred to the English situa- 
tion as “another example of the untold 
tragedy” that lies back of the whole com- 
munistic idea. British labor, he said, while, 
on the whole, of a high order of intelligence, 
had been misled in many ways. One of the 
greatest drugs upon their independence of 
thought and action was, in his opinion, the 
social legislation of the English govern- 
ment—particularly the unemployment doles. 
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Mr. Kent said that the present plight of 
Great Britain should be a lesson to us all, 
although for the most part American labor 
has not been deluded by uneconomic ideas. 

In speaking on instalment finance, Gov- 
ernor G. W. Norris expressed the opinion 
that it is with us to stay. “There is no 
use,” said Mr. Norris, “of running counter 
to a great current which has its source in 
the very well-springs of human nature. When 
such a current is in full flood, it may be 
guided and directed and kept from becom- 
ing destructive; but it cannot be dammed, 
still less reversed.” 

The American tendency toward “keeping 
up with the Joneses’ increases the volume 
of instalment buying. The American peo- 
ple have, according to the speaker, a natural 
inclination to buy, and this has been en- 
couraged and developed by an incredible 
mass of seductive advertising coupled with 
the present plethora of money and credit. 

The pinch comes, said the speaker, when 
unforeseen circumstances make it impossible 
to keep up the regularity of payments or 
instalments due. In his opinion, it is not 
sound personal finance for a wage-earner 
to tie up more than twenty-five per cent of 
his disposable annual balance in long-term 
commitments. Moreover, he must distin- 
guish between the necessities of life and 
the luxuries of life—between those things 
which are productive, such as the automo- 
bile of a man who uses it in his work; those 
that neither yield profit nor involve expense, 
such as jewelry, pianos and the like; and 
those whose use involves constant additional 
expense and upkeep. 


While Governor Norris was of the opinion 
that there were dangerous tendencies present 
in the instalment-buying movement, he 
seemed to feel that they could be guarded 
against more effectively by a campaign of 
thrift education among buyers rather than a 
condemnation of the system itself. 

Professor Fairchild spoke on “Taxation 
and Tranquil Taxpayers.” He prefaced his 
remarks by reference to the recent reductions 
in federal taxes and the situation of rela- 
tive calm in the realm of taxation as com- 
pared with the stormy days during and im- 
mediately after the World War. He sug- 
gested that such a period of tranquillity is 
the opportune time for an overhauling of 
fundamental principles and a critical anal- 
ysis of the present tax system in the light 
of such fundamentals. 


Real Estate Is Self-Governing 


(Civic Development) 


realtor occupies in the community de- 

velopment was stressed by Mr. R. 
Goodwyn Rhett, Chairman of the Civic 
Development Department Committee, who 
presided at the Civic Development Depart- 
ment Group Session, which considered “The 
Realtor and His Community.” 

Citing the National Chamber slogan 
“What is not for the public good is not for 
the good of business,” Mr. Rhett pointed 
out that this interdependence of public good 
and business good is particularly true of 
the real estate business, which vitally affects 
the life of the individual citizen and the 
physical development of the community in 
which he lives. 

The real estate business, Mr. Rhett stated, 
is particularly susceptible to governmental 
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interference, and this susceptibility has been 
increased in recent years by the serious 
housing shortage. This situation has been 
used by government—federal, state and 
local—as a reason for imposing regulations 
upon the real estate business. 

The enactment of rent-control laws and 
other repressive measures, Mr. Rhett said, 
has demonstrated the need for some degree 
of regulation in the real estate business. The 
question is: What regulation do we actually 
need, and shall such regulation be self- 
imposed or shall it be exercised by the 
various agencies of government? 

The answer to this question was discussed 
in a paper submitted by Mr. Robert Jemi- 
son, Jr., President of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, whose subject 
was: “How Far Can Self-Imposed Stand- 
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ards of Practice Do Away With the Need 
of Regulation by the State or Municipality» 
This paper is reproduced at some length els. 
where in this issue of NATION’s Business — 

George B. Ford, Vice-President of ¢ 
Technical Advisory Corporation, discysss 
“What Makes Cities Grow?” Mr, Fog 
pointed out a variety of causes: natural 
vantages of position, local power resourced 
or good harbor facilities, the presence of 
raw materials nearby, nearness to markets 
where local products may be disposed of 
advantageously. An item of particular jm. 
portance is “localized skill.” Thus cottoy 
boots and shoes and paper industries hays 
remained in New England, in spite of om 
casional or permanent adverse circumstanee 
because New England workers know how tg 
make these products. 

These causes result in industrial develop. 
ment; they produce population growth, be 
cause this is the logical result of such in. 
dustrial development. Permanent commy,. 
ity growth, then, is baced upon a normal and | 4 
healthy growth of business activity of types 
best suited to local conditions. 

There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule such as Detroit, which “just grew.” 
The only reason we can assign for this 
growth is the fact that certain men, o 
groups of men, with certain ideals and cep 
tain abilities, happened to live there. Most 
of the big industries of Cincinnati and Day. 
ton are there not because the chambers of 
commerce went out after them, but because 
the people who started them happened 
live in Cincinnati and Dayton. 


Wife Wanted to Move 


HERE is a certain article of universal 

consumption which used to be made in 
Cincinnati but which is now made in New 
York. Some one asked the question, why 
the activities of the concern had been moved 
to New York, and the reply he received was: 
“Because my wife wanted to live there!” 
So there are human as well as_ natural 
causes of city growth. A young man start 
ing in business may be drawn by the pro 
gressive spirit of a city which appears to 
offer good educational and vocational oppor-§ 
tunities for aggressive young men. 

If our cities are to grow, money must le 
forthcoming to pay the cost of such growth. 
Walter Stabler, of The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, presented his suggestions 
as to “What the Organized Real Esta 
Business Can Do To Aid in Securing Hous 
ing Adequate in Amount and Quality.” Me 
Stabler pointed out that there is no long 
any scarcity of money for mortgage loans 
for all classes of property from the smailes 
dwelling to the largest hotel, apartment 
house or building. 

“In fact,” he stated, “it has been my 
opinion for the past eight or ten mont 
that the large supply of money available fe 
large buildings has resulted in over-building 
in several of the larger cities, notably N 
York, and a decided slowing down of su 
operations is imperative to prevent an ove 
production that is growing serious.” Ti 
situation in regard to dwellings, howevet,® 
decidedly better, Mr. Stabler said. Int 
field there is very little over-production. | 

Those who lend money to builders m 
assume responsibility for the quality of # 
house erected. The Metropolitan Life # 
surance Company in the last 25 years 
loaned at least $500,000,000 for build 
construction strictly according to appr 
plans and specifications. This method 
sures the company that its funds are 
by a loan on an honestly and properly 0 
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Equitable Service 


The following are some of the major 
services of The Equitable available 
to business men through their local 


banks. 


Letters of Credit 
Provide for the issuance of ETC 
Letters of Credit, in both U. S. 
dollars and foreign currencies. They 
may be issued by and imprinted 
with the names of local banks. 


Export and Import 
Letters of Credit 


Arrange for the issuance of commer- 
cial letters of credit for the importa- 
tion and exportation of merchandise. 


Foreign Exchange 


Arrange for the issuance of checks 
and drafts for the mail transfer of 
funds to foreign countries. Arrange 
for the purchase and sale of drafts, 
cable transfers, and exchange pay- 
able at future dates, and for the pur- 
chase of sight and time documentary 
bills on foreign countries. 


Acceptances and 

Discounts 
Arrange for the acceptance of drafts 
for customers’ accounts when com. 
modities are sent abroad on consign- 
ment, and for the acceptance of 
drafts to create dollar exchange 
abroad. 


Quotations 
Arrange to obtain bond quotations 


and execute orders in the principal 
markets of the world. 


Credit Information 


Arrange to furnish industrial, trade 


and credit information on any part 
of the world. 


Investment Service 
Obtain the advice and guidance of 
the investment specialists of The 
Equitable in New York, in both the 
purchase and the sale of securities. 


New York Banking Service 
Atrange for the opening of New York 
accounts with The Equitable by in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations. 


Corporate Trust Service 
When a corporation finds it advan- 
tageous to utilize the services of a 
‘orporate trust transfer agent or 
Megistrar in New York City, the rep- 
Msentative of The Equitable in this 


} district can arrange for this service. 











How do you handle 
your import shipments? 


Arranging for the issuance of commercial 
letters of credit on all parts of the world 
for the importation of merchandise into 
the United States and all other countries is 
one of the major services of The Equitable 
available to business men through their 
local banks. 


Read the column at the left . .. then send 
for our booklet, Eguitable Service. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE: Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE: 247 Broadway 
28th STREET OFFICE: Madison Ave. at 28th St. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Keyser Bldg., Calvert & Redwood Sts. 


CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $400,000,000 


LONDON PARIS 
















When writing to Tne Eovitarte Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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structed building. Some such plan as this 
should be made effective in every city. 
Where a real estate board exists, such board 
should cooperate with the bankers or other 
lenders of money and the building material 
dealers in organizing a bureau or association 
to provide the necessary services of this 
kind. 


Plans to Be Submitted First 


ipo this proposal “all plans for dwell- 
ings or apartment houses should be first 
submitted to this bureau, and if approved, 
the lender will agree to make the loan with 
the understanding that the work is to be in- 
spected during construction by an inspector 
from the bureau, who will report from time 
to time to the lender as to whether or not 
work is being properly done, and materials 
and fixtures of the agreed quality used; any 
failure on the part of the builder to live 
up to agreed requirements to result in the 
cancellation of the loan agreement. When 
the building is finished the bureau will issue 
to the lender a certificate of completion. 
The bureau will also issue to the builder a 
similar certificate which he can exhibit to 
possible purchasers.” 

In its extremity New York State is con- 
sidering whether governmental aid in some 
form can be extended to private initiative, 
and a definite plan is now being seriously 
considered. Under this plan it is proposed 
that legislation be enacted authorizing a state 
instrumentality to condemn and take land 
and buildings under the right of eminent 
domain whenever such property could not 
be obtained by purchase. 

Funds for building would be raised by 
first mortgage bonds (not to exceed two- 
thirds of cost of each project), issued by a 
proposed State Housing Bank and free from 
state, municipal or federal income taxes. 
The remaining one-third of the cost would 
be raised by the issue of 6 per cent limited 
dividend stock of specially organized com- 
panies which would operate under the direc- 
tion of a State Housing Board appointed by 
the governor. The structures built under 
this plan would be modern tenement houses, 
approved by the State Housing Board, with 
maximum rentals running from $10.00 per 
room per month to $12.50 per room per 
month, according to regional location. 

Regarding the interest rate Mr. Stabler 
said: 

I have insisted that the interest rate should 
not be less than 8 per cent—or limited to that 
as a maximum if funds could not be obtained 
at lower rates. The rate for first mortgage 
bonds was properly fixed at 5 per cent, and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
stated its willingness to consider loans up to 
two-thirds of value at 5 per cent interest. I 
have no doubt that other insurance companies 
will do the same thing; but to make the move- 
ment at all effective, large sums must be 


Lumber’s Fight 


(Natural 


TSS) towards an cod, and is only a means 
towards an end, and that end is the 
public welfare as well as the welfare 
of the units of an industry,” said Milton E. 
Marcuse, President of the Bedford Pulp 


and Paper Company, sounding the keynote 
of the Natural Resources Group meeting, 
at which he presided. 

Continuing, Mr. Marcuse pointed out that 
while comparatively few have neglected to 
“put their house in order,’’ manv have failed 


raised by the limited dividend companies who 
must “hold the bag,” and I fear this will not 
be done at a 6 per cent return. ... 

It seems to me that the general plan of the 
New York law—if decided to be legal, or if not 
now in legal form be made so—should, with 
permission to increase dividend rates to a 
higher return, eventually aid in working out 
this problem. To do it will require some aid 
from the state and the municipalities ... by 
investing private enterprise with public or semi- 
public functions to be exercised for the public 
good as is constantly done with franchises for 
public utilities needed and used by the pub- 
lic . . . None of us wants socialistic movements 
to interfere with the regular operation of busi- 
ness effort. We may be threatened with such 
if we do not cure many of the evils now exist- 
ing . . . We cannot permit the continuance of 
the living conditions that affect so large a part 
of our urban population. : 

This great country of ours has met many 
problems and conquered them. We must con- 
quer this one, and I feel confident that this 
new plan as proposed by New York contains 
at least the germ of a solution. It must and 
will be perfected and made effective. New 
York State and City have no monopoly of these 
conditions. You men from other states have 
similar problems. I commend to your atten- 
tion this first effort and trust that before you 
come back here another year, material progress 
will have been made by all of us. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Stabler’s address 
the meeting was thrown open for discussion. 
John Weaver, of Washington, D. C., former 
president of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, then called the attention of 
the members to the experience with govern- 
mental rent control in the National Capital. 
The work of Washington’s rent commission, 
Mr. Weaver declared, was not beneficial. 
The organized real estate profession has 
taken a determined stand against such regu- 
lation on the ground that it tends to defeat 
its own purpose by discouraging building 
activity. Washington realtors, he declared, 
could have handled the situation satisfac- 
torily by their own efforts, and since rent- 
control regulation has ceased, they have 
justified this claim by their success in pre- 
venting abuse. 

I. W. Digges, of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association, called attention to the success 
of self-government in the outdoor advertis- 
ing business. This movement, Mr. Digges 
stated, which dates back to 1898, culminated 
in 1912 in the formation of the Poster Ad- 
vertising Association, which body com- 
menced work upon a code of ethics. This 
code was completed and formally adopted in 
1915, and a Censors Committee was created 
to see to it that its provisions were obeyed. 

The outdoor advertising business today is 
functioning on a completely self-governing 
basis, and its wide-spread activities now may 
be said to be in full harmony with progres- 
sive conceptions of modern community 
development. 


for Home Rule 


Resources) 


to see the importance of telling the true 
story to the public. Engrossed in their own 
affairs, they have allowed a distorted pic- 
ture of their activities to spread abroad, and 
a demand for remedial legislation has arisen. 

As long as the lumberman is pictured as a 
despoiler of forests, he can expect little help- 
ful public interest in his problems. Who 
can sympathize with a coal man pictured 
as an oppressor of labor or with a power, 
oil or coal man who to the popular imagina- 
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tion represents only a combination to Taig 
the price of the necessities of life? 
Private initiative in the hydro-electric jp. 
dustry was discussed by John B. 
President of the Southern California Ediso, 
Company, and one of the pioneers in th 
long distance transmission of power. Sing 
the enactment of the Federal Water 
Act, in which the National Chamber had , 
large share, said Mr. Miller, progress jy 
the development of water-power resources 
has been startling. The aggregate of Proj. 
ects now pending involves more than twig 
the amount of water horse-power in oper. 
tion when the Power Act was passed gi 
years ago. Certainly private initiative ha 
not lagged in development. 


Pussyfooting on Fundamentals 


ONCLUDING his remarks Mr. Mille 
said: 

The time has come to stop pussyfooting o 
the question of government ownership. This 
does not apply particularly, perhaps not at all 
to the men of the electrical industry. But jt 
does apply to all of you, as a whole. 

The application is to all those men of com. 
mon sense—and they are many—who hay 
been misled into passive acquiescence in varioy 
specific local schemes for government owner. 
ship based upon supposed local benefits. Plenty 
of business men who are opposed to gover 
ment ownership in principle have nevertheless 
gotten behind some local scheme without reali: 
ing that it is in the nature of fire to bum 
There have even been men in our own industy 
who have at times looked with friendly es 
at some disguised government ownership schem 
that did not directly affect them. Why is this? 
Isn’t it because we have been pussyfooting m 
the fundamentals ? 

The plain truth should be told. Advocate 
of government ownership, whether they know 
it or not, are enemies of society. If som 
cult of faddists tried to bring yellow fever back 
to the communities it once ravaged, it would 
get short shrift. It would not matter if th 
faddists sincerely believed they were doing good 
You can get a sincere lot of cracked-pots to 
advocate anything at all. Sincerity alone means 


nothing. Why should we not tell the rel 
story? There is no doubt about the truth d 
that story. 


Government ownership has been tried evt 
since there were governments. It is an old aml 
discredited policy. Government ownership built 
the pyramids of Egypt, but no one claims thi 
their form of government was either democrat 
or desirable. Out of all the experiments, fron 
Pharaoh to Pinchot, there is not a single know 
instance where government ownership—nationi, 
state, municipal, or other—has been beneficial 
It is known that the system cannot continue l 
a democracy. Either the democracy or i 
system must go. The evidence is complete 
We need no more experiments, 


Everett G. Griggs, President of the % 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, callel 
attention to the achievements of the Cet 
tral Committee on Lumber Standards amt 
the Western Forestry and Conservation AS 
sociation. According to Mr. Griggs: 


The crying need of America today is 0 
servation of resources, the proper utilization 
them and elimination of waste. The Chambe 
cf Commerce of the United States, in establish 
ing the keynote of this convention, has " 
a forum wherein we can discuss the busine 
problems that confront our natural resources # 
coal, oil, lumber and power. No problem 
vitally concerns the welfare of our country. 

It is my province to introduce lumber. 

a product of the soil supports one-tenth of! 
population of the United States, it is a subj® 
well worth the consideration of this body, 
I indeed welcome the opportunity to cite 
of its problems and accomplishments. 95i 
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Known the World Over 
As a Sound Investment 


For more than a quarter 
century Mack interests 
have been centered 
upon the manufacture 
of transport vehicles 
exclusively. 


MACK TRUCKS, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COM PANY 
25 Broadway - New York City 


One hundred and five direct MACK factory branches operate under the titles of: “MACK-INTERNATIONAL MOTOR 
TRUCK CORPORATION,” “MACK MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY,” and “MACK TRUCKS OF CANADA, LTD.” 


TRUCKS BUSES RAIL CARS FIRE APPARATUS 











When writing for further information about Mack Motor VEHICLES pleas ntion Nation's L[’usiness 
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THE LAND OF NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The Land of Diamonds and 
Golf, Zulus and Motors, Gold, 
Modern Cities, Giant Water- 
falls, Mountains, Caves, Big 
Game and Thriving Modern 
Business. 


The Land of a New Civiliza- 
tion—fresh, colorful, vigorous, 
modern—9,000,000 population 
over an area one-third that of 
the United States. 


Offers you—the Business Man 
—unique opportunities in mar- 
kets for mining, agriculture, 
manufactured products and in- 
vestment. The Mining Indus- 
try alone buys $80,000,000 an- 
nually. Imports $350,000,000. 


Offers you—the Traveler 
searching the unusual—not only 
new thrills of the primitive and 
modern, but ma‘estic scenes 
of Sea, Mountains, Caves, 
Jungles and Thriving Cities. 
The climate is beautifully 
equable. Modern hotels, 
standard railroads and won- 
derful motoring. 

IF YOU ARE ABREAST OF THE 
TIMES IN BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 


TIES AND UNUSUAL TRAVEL YOU 
SHOULD KNOW SOUTH AFRICA. 


ask specific questions 


[ Send for free booklets and | 


GEORGE S. OETTLE 


SOUTH AFRICA 
GOVERNMENT 
BUREAU 


11 Broadway, New York 


When writi 


| five per cent of our population in Washington 
;}and Oregon depends on the lumber business, 
and it always will be the vast storehouse for 
our timber requirements. 

The great timber resources of the South, be- 
cause of their closer proximity to the large cen- 
ters of population, will continue to supply the 
consuming public with lumber; but where 
logged-off lands can produce recurrent annual 
crops of another commodity that will pay, re- 
forestation will not be practiced. Southern 
operations have passed their peak production, 
but their stand of timber will be perpetuated 
by reforestation in some areas, and higher 
prices will warrant cleaner cutting and more 
timber. 


What Lumbermen Are Doing 


WISH to call to your attention the efforts 

the lumber industry—north, south, east and 
west—is making to better conditions. The 
great industrial and political upheavals that 
affect our country and its policies, have cor- 
rected many abuses. We have learned a lot 
about trusts, railroads and mergers. The popu- 
lar mind swings from one extreme to another, 
but we are progressing. The Webb-Pomerene 
Act, passed by our Congress to encourage ex- 
port organization, was appealed to in the case 
of the Federal Trade Commission against the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Company 
on the Pacific Coast, and it cost this body of 
patriotic lumbermen $100,000 to find out its 
legal status and to get a clean bill of health. 
The industry must absorb such high-handed 
| Proceedings, and bills must be paid. 


Waste Eliminated by Standards 


| JT COMES with very good grace, then, when 
| A an industry as vast as the lumber business 
can through cooperation with our governmental 
brotren adopt standards of manufacture that 
waste and conserve 





will eventually eliminate 
resources. 

I am glad to tell you that the survey made 
by the Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
shows that during the past quarter the stand- 
ards already established have been used in the 
movement of nearly 90 per cent of all the 
lumber in the country. This is indeed a 
most astonishing success. It has been esti- 
mated by responsible members of the industry 
that the waste already eliminated by this work 
{runs into tens of millions annually. Whatever 
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it may be, it is just as important to the public 
as a reduction of taxes. 

The work of this annual conference has not 
alone represented the determination and y, 
considerable acceptance of many major items in 
standards of quality and dimensions. I¢ has 
given a leadership to thought as to practical 
methods of conservation as opposed to mere 
preachment. 

Summing up, therefore, the accomplishments 
that stand out prominently in the lumber bysj- 
ness, I would mention standardization of grades 
and sizes, fire prevention and_ reforestation 
taxation and elimination of waste and com. 
bined effort in trade extension; in all of these 
we are receiving cooperation of the government 
officials and departments. 

If wasteful methods are being pursued by 
reason of the burden of taxation, some study 
should be directed to this problem that would 
protect the vast resources of the country, ] 
hold no brief for Mr. Pinchot, Mr. Graves or 
Colonel Greeley, but unless these foresters 
arouse the country to a consideration of jts 
forestry problems, we shall have nothing to 
protect in the future. 


Kind Words for the Chamber. 


N CLOSING this paper, I feel that we lumber. 

men owe a debt of gratitude to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. I have 
been a director for several years and have wit- 
nessed some wonderful accomplishments due 
to this organization. Its survey of the lumber 
industry some years ago was the most thorough 
investigation ever made and was _ national in 
scope. The benefits that will accrue to the 
lumber industry from the investigation and 
study of our problems should win to this Na- 
tional Chamber the continued support of every 
lumberman in the country. 


Self-government in the coal industry was 
urged by Walter Barnum, New York City, 
President of the Pacific Coast Company. 
The major parts of his address are printed 
elsewhere in this magazine. 

The problem of forest taxation was 
brought to the attention of the meeting by 
Mr. Griggs, and that of western grazing, by 
Dwight B. Heard, of Arizona, a director of 
the Chamber. Both resolutions were adopted 
by the Annual Meeting and appear elsewhere. 




















The Francis Scott Key mansion, Georgetown. It was demolished several years ago when the Key Memorial 
Bridge was 


built 
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of forward-looking attitude toward the business. We are advertising more. We 
ing to 


watch details more. We try to look at ourselves through our customers’ eyes.” 


lumber- 


hamber Naturally Magee believed in fine writing paper. It would be an injustice 


I have 
ve wit- ° : : : : 
sd to him to suggest that he spent all his working hours thinking deeply about 
horough 


rap stationery. But he did make an effort to see his firm through his customers’ 


on and 


pe eyes. It was an illuminating experience. Immediately he made an issue of 


of every 


ae good paper for general correspondence, and won a victory. 
mpany. 


printed Ask your purchasing department to ask your printer, lithographer, die stamper, 


m was e - e 1 ‘ 
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Good stationery is made out of rags—all rags. The better the rags the better the paper. Crane’s Bond is made out of ‘all new 
white rags, by people who have made the finest writing paper for 125 years, by people whose whoie-hearted desire to make the finest 


paper has given the name “Crane” the high esteem of iarge corporations, financial institutions and twenty-two governments. 


CRANE e COMPANY, inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing to Crane & Company, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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WORTHINGTON Self-Regulation in Marketing 


(Domestic Distribution) 
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AXIFLO PUMP 
did the work. 





after others failed 


CEAN CITY, N. J., pumps its 
water from artesian wells. The 
wells average 825 ft. deep with a 


water level 12 to 20 ft. below the | 


ground level. 
Originally all water wasraised by air. 


Increasing fuel and labor costs neces- | 
sitated more economical pumping for | 


reduced winter requirements. 


trifugal pumps were installed but dif- 
ficulty was experienced in both cases 
in holding the water owing to the 
lowering of the level under suction. 


In 1923 a Worthington Axiflo deep- 
weil pump was installed. Speaking of 
this pump the superintendent says: 


“Its efficiency was demonstrated from 
the time it was first installed. We re- 
cently completed the second installa- 
tion. The Worthington pumpsoperate 
quietly, and with the least amount of 
care and attention of any pump which 
has come to our attention.” 


Ask for bulletin 44—D-311 describing 
Worthington. AXIFLO and CONIFLO pumps, 


. U. 8. Pat. Of. Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Worthington makes all types of pumps for all purposes. 
Let us recommend the right pump for your needs. 


A triplex pump and later two cen- | P04 dical changes. 





centrifugal booster pump, Ocean City, N. J., Water Co. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP ano MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
11S BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 
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| such necessary services. 
| cept to his customers. 





| a profit were handled by them at a profit; 


6331-4 | the items that he handled below cost, they sold 
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Whitmarsh, Chairman of the Domestic 

Distribution Department Advisory Com- 
mittee, described in some detail the causes 
which inspired the National Distribution 
Conference and the results obtained—a 
highly practical example of how distributors 
have applied the principles of self-regulation 
of business to their own affairs. 

At the beginning of his address on “A Cen- 
sus of Distribution,’ E. M. West gave a 
picture of the economic growth of the coun- 
try since 1914, and then went on: 


TT OPENING the session, Theodore F. 


Has the machinery of distribution kept pace 
with the increased demand made upon it by in- 
creased production and consumption? Is it 
capable of absorbing further increases which 
may be expected in the next decade? 

One of the results of readjustment following 
the war was hand-to-mouth buying, barely 
keeping pace with current demand. This im- 
The retailer buys less. 
The multiple warehouses represented by his 
stock rooms and display shelves are no longer 
overcrowded. His reserve stocks the jobber 
may carry, but jobbers’ warehouses are no 
longer bulging. They, too, are buying in small 
quantities and their reserves the manufacturer 
must care for. 

Hence the manufacturer protests. He can- 
not regulate his production and adjust it 
to uncertain demand. He cannot anticipate his 
requirements for material. He cannot manufac- 
ture a steady flow of goods without assured 
outlets to relieve his stock rooms. He looks for 
relief. Some seek it in diréct selling. Some 
turn to chain stores. Some try other means. 
There is talk of supplanting and dispensing with 
various intermediary services. But all of these 
efforts have been groping and uncertain. The 
growth of chain stores and buying chains, im- 
pelled by war deflation and stimulated by cer- 
tain economies the chains effect, has been one 
of the outstanding developments of recent 
years. No one knows how far they have ex- 
panded; none would dare predict how far they 
will extend. 

What has this to do with the distribution 
census? A distribution census will afford means 
of defining the anatomy of the distribution 


structure; it will permit study of its circulation 
system; this must precede any diagnosis of 
structural deficiencies and circulation weak- 


nesses. Corrective measures must be based on 
accurate diagnoses. 


Mr. West’s address contained many exam- 
ples illustrating the ingenious efforts of dis- 
tributors in combating every form of dis- 
coverable waste. Here are two typical in- 
stances: 


One jobber has cut his lines one-third, his 
territory one-quarter, his accounts one-half. He 
has concentrated his buying, concluding that 
he could require from the sources of his supplies 


| services which are essential to him only if the 


volume that he bought justified and supported 
He presented this con- 

They could require 
services of him only when they bought sufficient 
to warrant these services. Their purchases 
should be in quantities and at intervals that 
permit economical handling. He shared his 


| savings with them and saw his volume increase 


in the face of general decreases among his com- 
petitors, until it practically equalled his 1920 


may | peak volume. 
AXIFLO Driving Head and Motor with self-contained | 


Another jobber ascertained which lines paid 
him a profit and which he handled below cost. 


| He displayed his figures to his retailers. He 


showed them that the items that returned him 
that 


on Pump 
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at a loss. So he induced them to con 
their buying on profitable lines and to 
their stocks of unprofitable lines. They ben. 
fited mutually. 


Again Mr. West asked what this has to @ 
with a census of distribution: 


Can selective distribution be obtained withoy 
measurements of the capacity for Consumption 
and comparison of potentials? Those emp 
the selective methods must establish gs 
and make comparisons to apply selection. Why 
is done individually with incomplete informatig 
can be done better collectively with comple 
information. The census of distribution wou 
afford the means. f 

The first step is, where are the consumer) 
The second step, what are their needs? 

Where are the consumers, is a study of Popu- 
lation distribution. What are their needs, isg 
study of consumption, 

Accessibility of consumers is a measuremep 
of the time and distance that products must} 
carried to reach consumers. Accessibility, too,§ 
the measure of the service required to transpor 
the product to the consumer. Accessibility @ 
consumers is a study of both distribution ay 
consumption, correlated... . 


In conclusion, Mr. West gave what her 
gards as the elements of a census of distrihy 
tion: 

1. A count of distribution by trades; 

2. An enumeration of commodity outlets, h 
commodities ; 

3. Volume of sales by trades, by commoditigy 

4. Average inventory by trades, by com 
modities ; 

5. Costs of doing business, by trades; 

6. Capital investment and their nature, 
trades; 

7. Working capital and rates of turnover, ij 
trades; 

8. Fixed charges, such as rents, taxes, licens 
by trades; 

9. Salaries paid and numbers employed, 
trades. 





O. H. Cheney in his opening parag 
set a pace in his address on instalment sth 
ing which, neither in wit nor wisdom, W 
relaxed for an instant: 


Do you believe that instalment selling sh 
be prohibited by a new amendment to 
Constitution? I agree with you. Do you 
heve that a new passage extolling the glori 
of instalment selling as a fundamental right @ 
man, with life, liberty and the pursuit of happ 
ness should be inserted in the Declaration 
Independence? I agree with you in that, 

That is the state I am in after listening 
opinions on instalment selling for the past 
or two. I have talked with automobile ma 
facturers and clothing manufacturers, with pi 
dealers and grocers, with finance corporal 
presidents and savings bank presidents, 
economists and with ordinary mortals. I® 
like Francis Scott Key in the “dawn’s ea 
light.” But I can hardly see anything but? 
“bombs bursting in air.” 

Last June the National Retail Hardware # 
sociation, at its annual congress, had 
sented for its consideration the plan of! 
Save-the-Surface Campaign to sell house pail 
ing on the instalment plan. After hearing} 
sides, the congress passed a resolution condemy 
ing the partial-payment paint plan, in # 
very words, “economically unsound.” 
before the vote was taken four mem 
composing a so-called “instalment quartel® 
sang a song entitled “A Dollar Down 
Dollar a Week.” 

Now, for some reason or other, I find it 
to believe that judgments as to the econ 
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soundness of any business development can be 
made from jazz parodies or burlesque quar- 
tettes. Personally, I am inclined to be a little 
doubtful even about the efficacy of having a | 
of bank directors sing “The March of the 
Vagabonds” before deciding on a line of credit 
for a customer or “Sweet Adeline” before de- | 
ciding whether to open a special women’s de- | 
nt. No, I do not believe that we can | 
sound the keynote of an economic movement | 
by striking up a barber-shop chord. But then, 
Jam a hide-bound and conservative banker. 
Getting down to the practical effect, Mr. 
Cheney said: | 
It would be too much to expect the normal | 
average business man to consider such abstrac- 
tions as the economic welfare of the country in 
working out some practical problem of his | 
business. He will use such abstractions to} 
rationalize his actions or his prejudices, but he 
does not consider himself the guardian of the | 
economic welfare of his country or his brother’s | 


oe . es 

He will denounce instalment selling vigorous!y 
and picturesquely and will become almost aca- 
demic in his avowed love for abstract economic 
welfare, but he will adopt instalment selling as 
soon as he finds it desirable or necessary for 
his business. He will warn the world that 
instalment selling is “going too far,” but when 
he joins the procession it will be the other 
fellow who is overdoing it. I am not saying 
this in any spirit of criticism; the business man 
cannot be blamed for his attitude on such sub- 
jects, because he has not the facts upon which 
to decide what is or what is not for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country. 


Paste this statement in your hat: 


Present-day instalment selling was born of 
competition and lives and grows by competi- 
tion. And who knows?—some day it may die 
off through competition. 


Mr. Cheney’s analysis of methods and 
practices was extraordinarily clear, as for 
example : 

Plans should be adapted to the type of cus- 
tomer, One large organization wisely has one 
set of terms for city customers and another for 
farmers who can pay best at crop time. Stand- 
ard terms are in many cases a mistake. The 
customer should be encouraged to pay down 
as much as possible and to pay off as quickly 
as possible. The financing charges should be 
proportionate and known. But this plan is 
not always practiced where it is available, be- 
cause it is simpler for a salesman to offer maxi- 
mum terms at the very outset. 


Alfred Reeves, General Manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke from the floor in reply to Mr. Cheney: 


With the most profound respect for this very 
able paper of Mr. Cheney and agreeing with 
many of the things he has to say, I can’t but 
feel that there are many things unsaid and 
some new facts which would be of interest 
to this audience. 

_ It doesn’t seem to me that the automobile 
industry can be so far wrong, even if it does 
do a large part of its business on instalments. 
_ The automobile industry is now rated first 
in America, steel second and meat-packing third. 

It is second in exports. 

Notwithstanding that automobile companies 
ate making profits, dealers are making profits 
and finance companies are making profits, our 
industry is the only one save the electric light 
that is giving more than 100 cents for the 1913 
ollar. We are giving $1.14, with electric cur- 
Tent at $1.09, 

Our industry seems to be well. off financially, 

¢ bond issues against the whole industry, 
Which does a business of $3,000,000,000 a year 

ing less than $25,000,000, 
_ It might be unfair to say that the critics of 
instalment buying are generally those who do 
not profit by it, and yet I find that when in- 
dustries get into instalment buying, they see 
its merits and continue. 


J 
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HREE of Detroit’s important business buildings 
are included in the above view. All are faced with 
Terra Cotta. They are: 


Buhl Building (in foreground) Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, Architects. 

Ford Building (adjoining) D. H. Burnham & Co., 
Architects. 

Stroh Building (in background) Giaver, Dinkel- 
berg & Ellington, Architects. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Industry in the U. S.) 








When writing to Nationa, Terra Cotta Society please mention Nation’s Business 
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Announcing 


Quickly, quietly, the motor on the new 
Elliott-Fisher sends the carriage gliding 
back and forth over the flat writing- 
surface. All the operator does is strike 
the keys, 
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Front view 


A new Elliott-Fisher machine has been 
perfected that retains all the present 
features, and in addition is Automatic 
and Electric! 


SOME ELLIOTT-FISHER AUTOMATIC FEATURES 


1. Automatic Carriage Return Right and Left. Accumulation of Column Totals up to 29. 
2. Automatic Carriage Return Forward and Back. 9. Automatic Elimination of Computation in any 
3. Automatic Line Spacing. column position desired. 
4. Automatic Circuit Breaker. 10. Automatic Decimal Spacing. 
5. Automatic Starting and Stopping of Electric Motor. 11. Automatic Proof of BalanceWritten—StarSignal. 
6. Automatic Column Tabulation. 12. Automatic Audit Sheet. 
7. Automatic Accumulation of Column Totals. 13. Automatic Combination of Related Records. 
8. Automatic Addition, Subtraction or Neutral for 14. Automatic Carbon Feed. 

Cross Balances simultaneous with Automatic 15. Automatic Alignment of Forms. 


Just write—Elliott-Fisher does the rest—just right. 


ws 








When writing to Exv.rott-Fisi® iene 
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a thirty-five years Elliott-Fisher 
engineers have constantly worked 


and experimented. They have made 


the Elliott-Fisher what it is today—an 
accounting machine as near perfection 
as is humanly possible—the accounting 
machine that is acknowledged to be 
the leader in the commercial world. 


And now to this mechanically per- 
fect machine has been added—Elec- 
tricity! All the exclusive features of 
the famous Elliott-Fisher Machine have 
been retained. Nothing has been lost. 
Electricity has been added. 


Now power quickly, quietly sends 
the carriage gliding back and forth 
over the flat writing-surface. All the 
operator does is strike the keys. All 
the time is spent in actual writing— 


the hands never leave the keyboard, 
except to insert forms. The electric 
motor on the Elliott-Fisherdoes the rest. 


The new Elliott-Fisher Automatic- 
Electric is simple in construction, 
without any complicated attachments. 
It has the extreme durability for which 
Elliott-Fisher machines have always 
been noted. 


There is just one way to find out 
how this machine can be used in your 
accounting department. That way is 
to see the machine itself—see what it 
does—see it in operation. A note from 
you and we shall be glad to furnish 
more information about Elliott-Fisher 
machines—about the new Elliott-Fisher 
Automatic-Electric—and, if you wish, 
arrange for a demonstration. 


You are invited to see this new model in operation 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY -~- 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Spray-Paint | 
Your Buildings 





Save 60% to 80% 
of the Cost of Brush- 
and-Pail Methods 


Any workman in your plant can cover 1,000 
square feet and better per hour by following 
our simple instructions. No previous expe- 
rience is necessary. And what’s more, you 
know that every crack and crevice in wood, 
brick, plaster or metal is thoroughly reached 
by the force of the spray. If you would 
“save the surface,” get into the holes where 
decay starts. Only a spray can do this eco- 
nomically. 


A Small Investment 
—A Big Return 


At a surprisingly low cost, you can equip 
your property with the same BINKS PORT- 
ABLESPRAY OUTFIT as used by America’s 
leading concerns for economical maintenance 
of buildings and equipment. Let us show 
you how quickly and easily the practical Binks 
Spray Gun will take paint materials, both 
light and heavy. 


Pays for Itself 


The use of the Binks Portable Spray Outfit more 
than pays for itself in tlle savings over paint-brush 
methods. And you get a better job for less money 
every time you use it. That factor alone will pay 
you to look into the matter now. 


Consider the working efficiency of a lighter plant— 
the influence of sanitary walls—the value of your 
property. Let your business capitalize these ad- 
vantages. Without obligations to you whatsoever 
our engineering department will tell you exactly 
what size outfit will serve you best. Simply tell us 


the nature of your business, plant and equipment 
to be maintained. 
partment today. 


Address our Engineering De- 


BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. F, 3128 Carroll Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The World’s Largest Manu- 
facturers of Industrial 
Spraying Equipment 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 





—s 


SPRAY-PAINT Your 
Manufactured Products by BINKS 
Methods—SAVE FINISHING COSTS 


Write for Detailed Information 
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Wages and Foreman Training a 


(Manufacture) 


heaval in England had just been 

reached when the Manufacture Group 
Meeting brought together a representative 
group of outstanding manufacturing execu- 
tives of the country to consider two of the 
most vital and timely factors in employment 
relations between management and men. 

Wages and industrial training have an in- 
ternational significance at this time, when 
the nations are striving to advance their in- 
terests in the markets of the world and 
maintain peace and prosperity of their 
people at home. It is truly a time of prov- 
ing old and new theories in the light of ex- 
perience not only for our own country but 
the world. 

The first address was presented by Paul 
W. Litchfield, President of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
on the subject of “‘Wages—The Present At- 
titude of Employer and Employe.” Here 
is his viewpoint: 

The buying power of the people cannot be 
great when they are idle, or when they are pro- 
ducing inefficiently. Waste must be kept at a 
minimum, especially waste of time, because 
time is the most valuable thing in the world 
and the world’s greatest capital asset. Time 
wasted is the only thing which cannot be re- 
placed; therefore the greatest of waste is that 
due to unemployment. 


Mr. Litchfield’s attitude on the mainte- 
nance of wages during times of depression is 
interesting: 

It used to be the thought of industry that 
the first thing to cut when profits began to 
shrink was wages. It is now recognized that 
this condition should be met by increased 
efficiency, elimination of waste, the cutting 
down of overheads in production and distribu- 
tion, and an attempt to maintain wages by 
translating wages into increased and more 
efficient production, because a general cutting 
down of wages curtails the demand for the 
finished products of industry, the demand for 
which is the very life-blood of business and 
prosperity. 

The progress of civilization has always been 
away from each man producing all of his own 
needs, and towards specialization and skill, and 
producing a few articles and exchanging these 
articles for other articles skilfully produced by 
others. 


Changed Attitude Apparent 


A CHANGED attitude on the part of em- 
£% ploye as well as employer is discerned 
by Mr. Litchfield: 


For many years it has been the opinion of 
many workers that a man should be paid for 
the time he puts in. He wished to make such 
use of his time as he thought proper, being paid 
wages of a fixed amount per hour based upon 
the classification under which he _ worked 
rather than upon the amount of goods which 
he produced, Frequently in the past there 
have been sharp disagreements between man- 
agement and labor on this point. 

Since the beginning of the World War, wages 
in many industries have advanced to more than 
double pre-war rates. This has increased the 
cost of living, but the purchasing power of 
the wage has come up to a greater extent than 
the cost of living or the exchange value of the 
wage, so that today the standard of living or 
the purchasing power of the wage is approxi- 
mately thirty per cent above the pre-war 
standard. 


The discussion of Mr. Litchfield’s paper 


‘k= CRISIS in the great industrial up- 


When writing to Binxs Spray Equipment Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


was both spontaneous and challenging. Her 
are some of the things said: 

Jutrus H. Barnes: At Rome in 1923 the 
business men of forty countries accepted that 
definition of principles which must ulti 
interpret industrial relations in four 
simple statements: first, the adoption of labor. 
saving and invention devices with large 
duction; second, no arbitrary restriction on 
output; third, relative compensation which 
rated a worker according to his performance: 
and fourth, a declaration of the superiority of 
private ownership and operation over Stajp 
ownership and operation. 

Now, I appeal to you whether they do ng 
furnish a common ground for a common jp. 
terest between employer and employe, and ] 
appeal to you to decide if when the F i 
of Labor said the value of the worker's 
rests finally on the result of production, th 
first three had not come into play by tha 
declaration. The other as to the superiority of 
private ownership and operation is firmly seated 
in the public opinion of America today, ang 
so for the first time in many years we are gtop- 
ing toward a common understanding betwee 
employer and employe which will be identical 

Rosert Buippre, President of the Biddk 
Gaumer Company, Philadelphia: In Mr. Litch. 
field’s paper and also in Mr. Barnes’ splendid 
address reference was made to the Amer 
can Federation of Labor’s declaration at their 
Atlantic City Convention concerning the new 
policy of the American Federation of Labor, 
which was to increase production for the valu 
of the wage received, or in other words, bas 
wages on production instead of the old method 
of high wage and as little as you can produce 


Fallen For Labor Propaganda 


T SEEMS to me that both these gentlemen 

have fallen for that propaganda, which wa 
to increase the membership of the Federation. 
Even our own Chamber fell for it and some o 
our manufacturers. I am sorry to see thex 
gentlemen of broad national experience alo 
fall for that propaganda. 

Mr. Litcurretp: There is, and there always 
will be, a strong difference of opinion between 
organized labor and manufacturers. In our om 
particular industry we are for the American 
Plan and are working under the American Plan. 
You accuse us of falling for that propaganda. 
I do not look upon it as falling for prope 
ganda. To me it is simply a statement @ 
principle. 

It has been heretofore largely the attitude d 
labor to demand so much an hour for the tim 
they put in regardless of what they produc 
The manufacturers have contended that it is not 
how much time a man puts in that makes hé 
service of value but what he produces wilh 
that time; and if the American Federation @ 
Labor adopts one of the things we have bee 
standing for, there is no reason, because they 
adopt it, that we should abandon it. 

The address on foreman training was by 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr., Vice-President 
the International Harvester Company, Chi 
cago. 

Supplementing Mr. Litchfield’s remarkst0 
the effect that wastes of all kinds must 
kept at a minimum, particularly the wast 
of time, Mr. McCormick made the follow 
ing pointed observations: 


I presume we can agree readily that the three 
outstanding problems of industry are malt 
tenance and production, reduction in cost, 
improvement in quality. Underlying these thret 
and a part of each of them is one possibly mot 
important than any of them, and that 5 
development or training of man-power. 

Industry today is spending so much 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION a“ th { e n d 
National School 
Prasiacgrpapoyeot ,tnererore, recomm ; 
: Mr. President, that we direct our Secretary to attend and 

FUNDAMENTAL COURSES that we authorize him to draw on our treasurer for such 

Psychology funds as are required to meet his necessary expenses. 

Beesomic Problems : 

n 

Publ Finance and Taxation , The motion was seconded, put and 
ti siness Communications . . 

Social Problems of Community unanimously carried. Thus, thanks to the 

Marketing and Distribution f h B d f 

Renting and Financial Analysis alertness of one member O t e Oar O 

Maes ent Of the United | Directors, another Secretary and his = 

izati work 

SEER pees eee organization will profit through the 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS of the 

First Year Men . ° 

-. National School for Commercial 

anization ‘ th 

Bewram of Work tam and Trade Organization Executives 

eetings an ommiuttee . anagement 

tp Under the Joint Auspices of 

Be nistration The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

ice ministra - : z 

Commercial Activities National Ass’n of Commercial Organization Secretaries 

vie Activites American Trade Association Executives 

eae Northwestern University 
econd Year Men 

Organization and Planning of Work The sixth annual session will be held 

Effective Committee Operation : “ 

Owinzaton Finance an! Busines Mtn. | @t Northwestern University, Evanston, 

Organization aaa scary + si Publicity Illinois, August 16 to August 28, 1926, 

Principles : tive Management . ° 

Sher of Giavaieres Sdesnaadiie inclusive. 

Meetings of Members : : j 
a cee a west toate Attractive dormitory accommodations 
oe Seen on the campus, on the shore of Lake 

First Year Men . 3 > b 7: 

Objectives Michigan. Also boating, tennis, bathing, 

Structure 

Membership golf. 

Finance 

Committees Pes 

Ries Conferences and Conventions Tuition, $30.00. 

ee and Use of Statistics ; ‘ 

Actives For information address Secretary, 

e Secretary and His Job ° 
Board of Managers, National School for 
Second Year Men ° ° Pi 

BI canting Commercial and Trade Organization 

Industrial Researc! - ' 

Trade Association Statistics Executives, 1020 Metropolitan Building, 

— 134 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES 

Industrial Research and Develop t 

Problems Sf vie Meacller spbanero, iy Board of Managers 

gc Work, Solicitations, Community F. ROGER MILLER RALPH HEILMAN JAMES A, McKIBBEN 
. mae ard of Managers ean, Northwestern Universi S ary, Boston Chamber of 

Retail Trade Development Rewidety Sesh of: tome - School i 7 pear ieee 

Street and Highway Traffic JOHN IHLDER 

Frauds and Fakes Re ; Manager, Civic Development 

Problems of the Chamber with a Small : FLETC HER D. DODGE De artment, U. S. Chamber WALTER D. SCOTT 

Staff Toy Bis cacrweagn grt t. f t he of ommerce President, Northwestern Univer- 
Public Health Activities of a Chamber of Vee ee SS ae AF m ba. ae i sity 
Commerce Secre wy F yr gp Yosh 
Credit Bureaus ELLIOT H. GOODWIN RICHARS Me jouw sais eee 
— c Seo ae naa . nerd ienciaaioar ee Secretary, Board of Managers 
ROLE co soe RENIN rN 
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I 734 Horse Power Century Squirrel 
XQ Cage Induction Polynhase Motor 


They Keep 
a-Running 


This homely phrase is 
more than a slogan. It is 
a complete story, in four 
words, that sums up the 
reasons why Century 
Motors are used in prac- 
tically every conceivable | 
service in every part of 


J 








the civilized world. 


Applied to Century 
Squirrel-cage Induction 
Polyphase Motors it 
means, among other 
things:— 

I Bearings that last. 


2 Armatures that 
are practically in- 
destructible. 


A temperature 
rise not more than 
40° Centigrade. 


If interested in construction 
details of Century Squirrel- 
cage Induction Polyphase Mo- 
tors, send for Bulletin No. 38. 


Century Electric Company 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Offices and Stock Points in 29 Cities in the 
United States and More than 50 Outside Thereof 














MOTORS 
SS OS |S A AR AIG ARES 
4% to 50 horse power 








When writing to Century Exvectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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trying to discover or uncover latent talent and 
ability for real leadership and extraordinary ac- 
complishment that I should like to treat the 
| subject assigned to me in its broader aspect and 
discuss it from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of men. 

Experience in industry records that the pro- 
gressive, alert, keen, ambitious worker of today 
is the foreman of tomorrow and the executive 
of the future. It is obvious that management 
should make easy the progressive road for am- 
bitious employes to reach the goal of real execu- 
tive leadership. Foreman training involves not 
merely reinforcing the ability of a department 
head but also instructing the future executive. 


Mr. McCormick’s analysis of the respon- 
sibilities of the foreman under present in- 
dustrial conditions is as follows: 


Let us look at the job of the foreman and 
see just what are its outstanding elements, in 
relation to the jobs of the specialists. We 
commission the foreman with the carrying out 
of something like the following: Responsibility 
for an established amount of product of high 
quality at low cost, produced without injury by 
a satisfied, efficient and healthy organization; 
for the proper instruction of new men and the 
supervision of both old and new employes; for 
an effectual liaison between management and 
the employes under him. In a word, the fore- 
man, in spite of the presence of the specialists, 
is responsible for every relation between the 
employer and a certain group of workers. 

Thus a company’s policy is no sounder than 
the actual working policy of each of its fore- 
men. Employe representation, for example, 
cannot function if a foreman disbelieves in this 
method of industrial relations so profoundly 
that he cannot square his acts with this policy. 
Business should create, and has created, de- 
partments to develop and correlate personal 


eral topic under consideration at the 

group meeting of the Transportation 
and Communication Department, and the 
addresses and discussion held the attention 
of some 240 present. All of the speakers 
emphasized the opportunity of the local 
chamber of commerce for leadership in solv- 
ing the problem. 

Widespread interest in the many other 
phases of transportation and communication 
was manifested in eight resolutions presented 
and adopted. This included: 

Endorsement of the program of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety and recognition of the responsibility 
of commercial organizations to help put it 
into effect. 

A recommendation for legislation en- 
couraging the development of commercial 
aeronautics. 

One for regulation of radio to prevent dis- 
order in the use of the air, but without inter- 
ference with private management of pro- 
grams. 

One for legislation authorizing the use of 
government radio facilities, but only for 
international purposes where adequate pri- 
vately owned facilities are not available. 

A resolution that the Chamber conduct a 
campaign for better preparation of goods 
for shipment. 

A reaffirmation of the endorsement of 
the findings of the National Merchant Ma- 
rine Conference embodied in Referendum 
48. 


i SHE CITY traffic problem was the gen- 





A recommendation that Congress and the 


Local Chambers and Traffic 


(Transportation and Communication ) 
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policies. But the foreman must be the on first 
apply these. The same thing is true of 4! mitt 
spection standards, cost data, rates of pay, ay - 
so forth. Any movement or action by the the 
management that fails to recognize this fun prog 
mental principle of organization and delepy| situa 
authority must eventually be disappoj mun 
Only in strict adherence to the principle g pect 
foreman responsibility can the foreman hE In 
developed or can management expect to 
maximum results from its plans and Policig, = 
The procedure in connection with fo,~ 
man training in the International Ha ated 
Company was described by Mr. McCormig matt 
Especially interesting, perhaps, is the aij) 
tude of Mr. McCormick’s company on ff Pi 
matter of promotion within the company si 
compared with the hiring of foremen ay§ com 
other executives from the outside. He saié jut 
We believe in the soundness of the principk - 
of filling all vacancies from within our organin. wep 
tion, whenever possible. We preach that why - 
this proves to be impossible, we ourselves hay Fr 
failed in a particular job of training a man {me jcan 
a given position. Regretfully we turn to th the ¢ 
outside world to find there the talent whid} cars 
we ourselves failed to provide. We practice tk 000.¢ 
belief that no man has ever been injured 49.00 
training under him a man better equipped fy , 
his position than is he himself. Such a polig pete 
is very effective in attracting better types @ mass 
young employes, whether they be college men As 
men trained in thinking by other methods, anf think 
it will stimulate the older employes to greatg§ 45 § 
effort and higher efficiency. The most effecti,§ must 
method of training men to train men is to pw § need 
vide competition with other good men. Ty§ have 
American industrial system is largely bast® bys 
upon the proven fact that its rewards goH reco, 
those men best qualified to receive them, way 
Thei 
possi 
Th 
Mr. | 
fic si 
out 
thou; 
, ‘ yan f tation 
War Department consider the advisabilif— 4). 
of constructing the Atlantic - Mississipi 194i, 
Barge Canal. out a 
Congratulation of Lieutenant-Commanitg jc. 
Byrd and the Navy Department for hist} j4j., 
cent successful flight to the North Pole. great 
A. L. Humphrey, President of Westing highy 
house Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, ail every 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee @ porta 
the Transportation and Communication De 
partment, presided. ft  The 
Elliot H. Goodwin, Resident Vice-Preég ‘lari 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of tg ‘ th 
United States, reviewed briefly the work dir Under 
ing the last two years of the National Cot ao 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. Hf bs 
: ( 
stated that with the adoption at the genetl frank 
meeting March 23, 24 and 25 of a progrih come 
covering all phases of street and hi nition 
safety the Conference, as such, had COPE whole 
pleted its work, and the participating ® T 
ganizations must be depended upon to pt tla 
that program into effect. the , 
“To deal promptly and properly with # es 
traffic problem is a fundamental function ak 
state and local governments,” said Mr. Ge the ) 
win. ip 
The genius of commercial organizations ® what 
trade associations is by suggestion to 8 the ¢ 
stimulate and support the action of the coms Assoc 
tuted authorities. Commercial organizatl comm 
generally havé not as yet created adequate city | 
chinery to work on the traffic problem. and ¢] 
most cases the activity of the organization Aft 





this connection is a sideline of the work 
always-overburdened secretary. 
Where this is the case I would suggest 8* 
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frst step the appointment of a smail local com- 


the one §8 <stee of business men and transportation exec- 
true of jp’ utives to survey the problem in the light of 
of Pay, ani the Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
lon by i} , with a view to the needs of the local 
this fund. “tuation. Depending upon the size of the com- 









nd Telegae§ munity, this committee may or may not require 
isappoi special staff assistance and more or less of a B T T 
principle g A E R I E S 


‘oreman jy In some communities this work is already in 
pect to gif tand, and I hope that this afternoon we shall 
nd policig, tave the benefit of the experiences of those 
with f commercial organizations which have cooper- 
Ha Ore. ated in their communities in dealing with traffic 
Pike matters. The subject of traffic congestion is 
IcCormig, one of great practical importance to business 
Ss the af. men, while the results of traffic accidents carry 
iny OM th} , human appeal that cannot fail to enlist the 
Ompany %F support of any man. I am convinced that 
remen anf commercial organizations have not only a duty 

He saiéf jut a real opportunity, both in their com- 
hae munities and to their organizations, through 
he Princip rly organized and conducted activities in 
Ar Organi Connection with this new subject of city traffic. 


“Last longer” 





rselves hay Frank R. Coates, President of the Amer- 
- a man ff ican Electric Railway Association, said that 
urn to th the electric railways, operating 80,000 street 
lent whid® cars and 6,500 buses, and carrying 15,000,- 
practice th} 999.000 passengers per annum, or more than 
injured F 49900,000 passengers per day, regard them- 
1ulpped fa selves aS representing the interests of the 


“ a gy masses of the people. 
oge pee. As such, the electric railway people must 
ethods, af think as transportation experts rather than 


- to greg as strictly electric railway experts. They 
»st effectix§ must know thoroughly the transportation 
n is to pm § needs of their communities and must neither 
men. Tf haye prejudice for the electric car if the 
gely basi® bus would serve the community better nor 
= #? recommend bus service if an electric rail- 60 H.P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to 
. way extension would render better service. Ball Mill, National Carbon C. 

Their duty is to give the community the best a0 Rees ERO Ceara ae 
possible expert transportation advice. 

There is no conflict of opinion, thought 


ee 
; Mr. Coates, as to the seri f the traf- ° , 
ne x2 f° seriousness of the tra F.veready Batteries are built to “last longer.” 


Products “manufactured and guaranteed 


fic situation. Most of our cities were laid 
out 50, 100 or more years ago, with no 
thought for any kind of highway transpor- 


waa EEecsccasic S| by National Carbon Co” necemarly call Fr 
ommanit ction” ofa ge ena edgy a as NL ee wipe and reli- 
for his lieve. Assuming that there is to be a still able, economical equipment in the manufac- 
ea) Grom of trafic on te set and] turing plant. 
eee 

cation De hs : ‘ ’ 
BRS 1SS — ChabcacCaspany celle oh ME 
coon ad, toe contort ond tor dic Chains f anes > en 
‘onal Coef ‘™munity should be accomplished. Unanimity ains for transmitting power from motors 





of opinion is not always to be expected when 4 
ior controversial matters are taken up, but out of to many machines. 
frank and full discussion there ought always to 
a progral come greater understanding and greater recog- 
1 hight®§ nition of what is best for the community as a 


vind ~ Positive, flexible, 98.6% efficient. Over 5,- 
to _fo illustrate what a commercial organiza- .P. i 
on to fie EMG Mr. Costes ched the work of 000,000 H.P. installed, many for 15 and 20 
, with t . Chicago Association of Commerce in years and more. 1/10 to 5,000 H.P., 6,000 
ction dg "ing about the traffic-signal system re- 
ae off “tly put into operation in Chicago. In to 250 R. P. M. and slower. 
midst of terrific traffic congestion in the 
~~ ost and conflict of opinion as to 
ations al Should be done to remedy conditions, 
to guid the city: traffic committee of the Chicago MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Va U. S. A. 
the cot Association of Commerce set to work. The : ‘ ee i , . 
anizatit®§ COmmittee obtained the cooperation of the Branches in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


quate ME city government, the electric railway lines 

blem. *§ and the business interests. 

de After a long and thorough survey, street 
® ¢ars were rerouted, many left-hand turns 

« Were eliminated and the signal-control sys- 
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all the work that a hand mower will do. 


ates aseasily and does 







Our 1926 improved 20 
inch Power Mower 


POWER 
LAWN 
MOWERS 


A POWER MOWER 
Ths — 


Red-E Power Lawn Mowers have a 
reputation for being powerful, de- 
pendable, compact, clean-cutting, 
self-sharpening and long lived. A 
high standard mower made of the 
best quality units and workmanship. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


Cushioned Handle 

Motor Air Cleaner 

High Reel Clearance 

Protected Gas Tank 

Disc Clutch Control 

Self-Adjusting Reel 
Bearings 


A sturdy 4-cycle gasoline motor does 
all the hard work. The operator 
simply guides the machine and ma- 
nipulates the handy controls. 


Saves time and labor, for one man 
(or boy) can cut from 3 to 6 times 
as much grass in a day as with a 
hand mower. 


RED-E MFG. CO. 


346 Davidson St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















HUMAN NATURE 
IN BUSINESS 


te you’re interested in human be- 
ings and in what they do, you'll 
like Fred Kelly’s book, “Human 
Nature in Business.” 

Some of the chapter headings are: 
Honesty in the Average Man, Habits 
of the Shopper, the Law of Averages, 
Cashing in on Footsteps, Human 
Nature and the Weather. 


Sent prepaid for $1 
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Washington, D. C. 
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tem was installed, which enables one to drive 
through the Loop District at 12 miles an 
hour without interference from other traffic, 
with an increase of street capacity of from 
50 to 80 per cent. 

There is no panacea, Mr. Coates thinks, 
for traffic congestion. Conditions vary in 
different communities. His advice is: 


Get your civic leaders together. Call in your 
street railway people, your automobile club 
representatives, your steam railroad people, 
your merchants, your manufacturers. Go over 
your problem. Thresh out your difficulties. 
Get rid of any taint of selfishness. Pledge your- 
self that what you decide shall be that which 
will be of greatest service to your entire com- 
munity. Be guided somewhat by the experience 
of communities that have already tackled the 
problem, but if they have made mistakes, profit 
by them. Take your time about reaching your 
decision, but when you have reached it go ahead 
with it. And whatever decision you reach, be 
sure that it is capable of modification in the 
future, when your city shall grow and the traffic 
demand shall increase or change. 


Captain E. V. Rickenbacker, of the Traf- 
fic Planning and Safety Committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
expressed the belief that much can be done 
to increase the capacity of our existing fa- 
cilities. 

Eliminating a certain proportion of high- 
way accidents due to the operation of ve- 
hicles by the criminally negligent, by de- 
fectives and by intoxicated persons, he be- 
lieved a large part of the accidents are due 
to congestion in traffic, which leads to con- 
fusion of the driver, and to delays which 
lead to unwarranted hurrying afterwards and 
conduce to nervous strain. 

W. R. Dawes, President of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, led the discussion 
following the addresses. He said that in 
order to get at the problem, the Traffic Com- 
mittee of the Association had drawn into 
conference wholesale and retail merchants, 
newspapers, manufacturers, automobile dis- 
tributors, lawyers, realtors, architects and 
engineers, insurance companies, surface lines, 
elevated lines, motor bus companies, taxi- 
cabs, utility companies, railroads, banks, 
managers of large downtown buildings, rep- 
resentatives of the National Safety Council, 
city and park police and the Chicago Plan- 
ning Commission. 





Insurance Makes 
| ItsOwn Rules 


(Insurance) 


TEXT YEAR the legislatures of most 
| J states will be in session, and many 
measures affected with insurance interest 
will be considered. H. A. Smith, Chair- 
man of the Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, in the course of his annual address 
before the Insurance Group Meeting, cited 
several forms of insurance legislation which 
will probably be proposed, and urged the 
importance of collective action in behalf of 
policyholders. 

One form of legislation in which policy- 
holders are interested is the universal enact- 
ment of certification-of-automobile-title laws 
by states. The National Chamber is com- 
mitted to the principle*of these laws. After 
mentioning this fact, Mr. Smith said: 

















When writing to Rep-E Mec. Co. 





Today we find twenty-four states which have | 
certification-of-automobile-title legislation. It | 
is important that all states have similar legisla- | 
tion in order to prevent automobile thieves | 
from running stolen cars from states which have | 
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you are not already 
a NA TION’ S B USINESS 


subscriber— 


You will want to find ow 
for yourself whether it yi 


pay you to become one. 


This Extra Edition is dif 
ferent in many respects from 
our regular issues. It is only 
a hint of what NatTion’s 


Business is like. 


The way to find out about 
Nation’s Business and to see 
how it will help you in the 
conduct of your business is to 
look over one of our regular 
numbers, the June number, 


for example. 


You can obtain a deserip- 
tion of the magazine and 4 
return postal card which e- 
titles you to an approval sub 
scription by writing to the 
United States Chamber 
Commerce at Washington, 
D.C. Ask for the “‘ Nations 
Business approval subserip 
tion offer.” 

More than 221,000 exec 
tives and professional met 
are reading Nation’s Bust 


There 


were less than 10,000 as fet 


NESS regularly today. 


as ten years ago. 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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this legislation into states which do not have it. 
The work of the Insurance Advisory Committee 
ino the last year has been toward this end. 
4s a means of further stimulation of interest 
among organization members and public offi- 
cials, the committee has again reviewed the 
cial results of certification-of-automobile- 
title laws and broadly distributed this informa- 
tion throughout the country, 


As another illustration the speaker told 
how the Chamber had gone on record in 
1024 that special state insurance taxes should 
not be considered as a source of general 
revenue, but should be reduced to the total 
in each state which will adequately support 
its departmental supervision. 

Mr. Smith continued: 


For the past three years we have made an | 
annual review of the trend of the total amount | 
of special insurance licenses, taxes and fees col- | 


jected by the states. New material on insurance 
taxes has been collected and analyzed. The re- 
silts have shown a decided trend toward greater 
indirect imposts upon policyholders and a 
smaller percentage spent for service to policy- 
holders by the respective states. These levies 
are no longer considered as payments for super- 
vision, but rather sources of revenue for the 
operation of various state functions for which 
policyholders have already been taxed as citi- 
zens. 


Workmen’s compensation laws were also 
discussed by the speaker. He said: 


The constantly increasing costs due to the 
jiberalizing tendencies of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws are receiving general attention from 
business men. We have aimed to be of service 
to them by informing them of the trend. 

The Chamber has been active in helping to 
bring about the adoption of a constructive 
workmen’s compensation measure for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, known as the Underhill Bill. 

That we have the whole-hearted assistance of 
member organizations located throughout the 
United States is evident from the action taken 
by them at our request. It is interesting to 
note that the Underhill Bill has been unani- 
mously approved by the business men’s organi- 


ations of the District of Columbia and the | 


District Commissioners. 


The Need for Statistics 


§ CHAIRMAN of the Vital Statistics 
Committee of the Insurance Advisory 
Committee, Leroy A. Lincoln, General At- 
tomey of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, reported that the Division had 
made a careful study of the need for proper 
collection and preservation of vital statistics. 
The Federal Government, through the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics of the Census Bureau, 
is endeavoring to have every state in the 
so-called “Registration Area” by 1930. 


With respect to death registration, Mr. | 


Lincoln reported that there are only three 
states, South Dakota, Nevada and Texas, 
which do not have satisfactory laws at the 
present time and only four others, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Arkansas, which 
do not function satisfactorily under their 
existing laws. Georgia may temporarily be 
added to this list, but the situation there is 
“hy fair way to being cured, Mr. Lincoln 


Jn birth registration, the states mentioned 
with respect to deaths are in the same situa- 
tion; and there are, in addition, the follow- 
mg states where the work is not properly 

med on, notwithstanding the existence of 
Satisfactory laws: South Carolina, Alabama, 

fnnessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Colorado and Idaho, 

Mr. Lincoln said that the Insurance Ad- 
Wsory Committee recommended that the 
National Chamber encourage the enactment 
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Upper, Weight 1° 4 lbs. 
Lower, Weight 1} lbs. 
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Pressed Steel Parts 
(above) 





Upper, Weight 1% lb. 
Lewer, Weight re db, 


SINK hanger is an unromantic thing. Its job is not spec- 

tacular, ‘¢ doesn’t “come from far-off lands,” it doesn’t 
even need to be good looking! Hiding back of your kitchen 
sink, all it needs is supporting strength. 


“All very true,” said a nationally-known manufacturer of 
plumbing fixtures, “but that doesn’t mean our cast iron sink 
hangers don’t cost money. They do—too much!” 


So they came to pressed steel headquarters. And YPS got 
results—a real saving in cost; an average weight saving of 
25%; an increase in strength; and best of all, complete 
elimination of breakage. 





Are you using an “unromantic” casting in your product? 
“Pressing it from steel instead” may mean a saving of thou- 
| sands of dollars a year for you. Send us a sample or blue 
print of any casting you now use. We'll gladly tell you how 
much you can reduce its cost by pressing it from steel—and 
without obligation to you, of course. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY, Warren, Ohio 
New York—S01 Fifth Ave. Chicago-—927 Straus Bldg. 
“Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment” 


PS 


ADVENTURES IN REDESIGN—The example above is only one of hun- 
dreds of pressed steel redevelopments we have made. “Adventures in Rede- 
sign” is a booklet that relates equally remarkable instances wherein “press- 
ing from steel instead” has cut cost, reduced weight, increased strength and 
vastly improved the character of products for almost every branch of indus- 
try. Ask your secretary to mail this coupon today. 

















The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in Redesign.” 


“Press It from 
Steel Instead” 
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Washington's 
Palatial New Hotel 





Home of Leaders in 
Statecraft, Diplomacy, 
Finance and Industry 





Business and professional men will 
find here the acme of luxury and 
comfort, at rates no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels. 


Four Short Blocks 


from 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
on 
Connecticut Avenue 
Seventeenth and De Sales Streets 




















THE ROMANCE 
OF WORLD TRADE 


By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 


Vice Chairman, U. 8. Tariff Commission 


Do you remember Mr. Dennis’s 
astute articles on American 
Business in NATION’S BUSINESS? 


These articles have been incorporated in 
his excellent prognostication of interna- 
tional business. Mr. Dennis writes out 
of the hard, bright world of personal expe- 
rience rather than through the dimmer 
medium of what others have said. He 
analyzes factually the agricultural and 
commercial conditions of Europe, and 
shows in what products it is either our 
customer or competitor. At the same 
time he deals not so much with the facts 
of world trade as with the invisible influ- 
ences which lie behind these facts. 


Mr. Dennis presents eloquently the rea- 
sons for America’s supremacy in the realm 
of business. He shows that the character 
of American Business has been molded 
by an adventurous, pioneering genius that 
ever seeks to push aside the mysterious 
veil which divides the known from the 
unknown. 


A book of hard business philosophy 
that reads like a fascinating $4 
novel! - - . - - 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York 
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of appropriate laws and practices looking 
toward the proper collection and maintenance 
of records of vital statistics in states or lo- 
calities not now included in what is known 
as the “Registration Area,” as well as the 
maintenance of the necessary standards set 
by the Bureau of Census for states already 
in the “Registration Area.” 

After this report had been submitted, the 
following resolution was passed by the In- 
surance Group Session: “The compilation of 
vital statistics is of importance to the nation 
and component parts thereof. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States urges the 
various states to take such action as may 
be necessary to bring about the installation 
and maintenance of a uniform system for 
reporting vital statistics.” 

The report submitted by James S. Kem- 
per, President of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company, as Chairman of the Com- 
pulsory Automobile Insurance Division of the 
Advisory Committee, was received with con- 
siderable interest. 

Discussion of the automobile accident 
| problem has also led to numerous suggestions 
| having to do with the securing of indemnity 
| for injured persons, and some of these re- 
| late to so-called compulsory automobile in- 
| 
| 





surance. The Division investigated the prin- 
ciples underlying proposals of this nature as 
well as the arguments advanced for and 
| against them. 

| Mr. Kemper emphasized this fact: 


If compulsory automobile insurance is to be 
| justified, as far as financial responsibility of 
| drivers in concerned, we should find a very 
reo percentage of unsatisfied judgments. 
A diligent investigation does not disclose that 
| this is the case. As a means of checking this 
| phase of the matter, a survey of all of the 
deaths during the past several years due to 
| automobiles, in the District of Columbia, was 
|}made. It was found that judgments were not 
| satisfied in but 7.4 per cent of the cases where 
| judgments were secured. 


| Subsequent to Mr. Kemper’s report the 
| following resolution was adopted by the In- 
| surance Group Meeting: “The Chamber of 
| Commerce of the United States is in sympa- 
|thy with any constructive effort looking 
| towards the reduction of the toll in life and 





and highways. The Chamber believes this 
|can be accomplished through the initiation 
|and maintenance by states and municipali- 
| ties of automobile accident prevention activi- 
| ties, as well as the enactment and enforce- 
| ment of legislation necessary to accomplish 
| these objectives. The Chamber is opposed 
‘to the principle of compulsory automobile 
insurance.” 


Publicity Is Advocated 


N LINE with the general topic treated at 
| £ the Annual Meeting, “Self-regulation of 
| Business,” two addresses were delivered on 
| the subject “Supervision and Regulation of 
Insurance.” Publicity as a medium for 
supervision and regulation was advocated 
as the most effective cure for business evils 
by J. B. Reynolds, President of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company. Mr. Rey- 
nolds pointed out: 





With the life insurance business, dealing as it 
does with millions of individuals, selected from 
all classes, scattered over an extensive territory, 
not in touch with the officials or those in con- 
trol, with no practical means of investigating 
for themselves, its affairs involving the utmost 
degree of integrity and good faith, supervision 
of the business by competent authority is an 
essential. To the most searching supervision 
and examination of its methods and affairs, if 





property resulting from accidents on streets - 
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honestly conducted by competent hands, the lig June 


insurance business can have, and does ha 
objection. in fact, it is most valuable to it 
and it is welcomed and desired. Pe 

Well-intentioned and well-administered sy. 
vision and regulation must have as a 
aim, the welfare of the public and espec 
the welfare of the great group constituting 
policyholders of the companies. Any law @ 
rule otherwise applied is unfair, unjust, ay 
should be repealed or rescinded. At the 
time, either supervision or regulation Should giy 
the widest possible latitude to the exercise 
individual freedom and _ self-government 4 
business. 

Stringent regulating laws, with Strait-jacke 
iron-clad rules, destroy individual initiative, lr 
all probability to such laws and regulation my 
be attributed most of the controversies that 
have existed, as well as much of the litigati 
reported in our court proceedings. 


Stacey W. Wade, Insurance Commissions 
of North Carolina, the other speaker » 
supervision and regulation of  insurang 
stressed the effects of unwise supervision an 
regulation. Mr. Wade introduced his 4 
dress by saying: 

The encouragement of private initiative 5 
one of the fundamentals of our business stry. 
ture today. This has played a prominent pay 
in the constantly increasing amount of Ame. 
ica’s wealth. It has also been a predominatin 
factor in the development of our standards g 
living and the improvement of our co 
life so that they surpass those of any othe 
country in the world. Everywhere we look m 
note progress. Every evidence of success is 
an extent due to private initiative. It is pg 
surprising, therefore, that the institution of i» 
surance has grown by leaps and bounds whe 
we realize that it too has had the benefit of th 
guiding influence of private initiative. 


Regulation Must Be Helpful 


fans SPEAKER declared that a system 
supervision and regulation of insurance, 
when properly administered, is beneficial 
As he viewed it, the function of supervisin 
and regulation should be to assist private 
enterprise in giving full expression to i 
ideals and efforts. However, there have & 
veloped certain phases of supervision ai 
regulation which may have a retarding effet 
and these Mr. Wade discussed briefly. 

Included among these, according to Com 
missioner Wade, is the danger from i 
present system of rulings which Insurane 
Commissioners are authorized by law t 
make. Sometimes the rulings exceed propt 
authority and in effect obtain the forced 
law. The need of uniformity in the supe 
vision and regulation was also stressed } 
the speaker. He mentioned a number @ 
points on which different states had varyitl 
requirements. 

Mr. Wade also struck a blow at proposib 
which are made from time to time to put ® 
states into the insurance business, sayilf 

We realize that the institution of insuranct 
conducted on a sound and honest basis withit 
activities safeguarded by competition as wellé 
by the various regulatory laws. If legislatit 
of this type is to be applied to private insu 
companies it is equally important that stl 
funds should operate under it. 


In conclusion Mr. Wade indicated 
state insurance officials should realize i 
their function is one of administration 
not of legislation. It is important that B 
companies and those associated with the 
should exercise the highest degree of 
government. The future of insurance ¢ 
pends upon the trinity of sound insurani 
company administration, sensible supervis 
and regulation on the part of the state 2 
proper support from _ policyholders. 
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1A RENEWED VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 






In the cabinet form of govern- 
ment, in operation in many of 
the leading nations of the world, 
the prime minister, as the head 
of the government, continues in 
ofice only as long as he retains 
theconfidence of a majority in the 
popular branch of the parliament. 


STILL GREATER 
MAJORITY 


Year after year the department stores are the shrewdest appraisers of every 
of Chicago have placed the prepon- factor that enters into the cost—and the 
derance of their advertising in The returns—of newspaper advertising in 
Chicago Daily Chicago. 
News—and in Total Department Store Advertising Lineage in There is no 
the first four ‘Chicago Daily Newspapers safer guide 
months of 1926 Mewthocf 196 Menthe of 1998 Fare car og for advertisers 
The Daily News . . 2,428,633 2,214,829 213,804 Gain than: to “Fol- 


theyhave placed Second paper . . . 909,665 1,065,411 155,746 Loss ; 
a still greater || Third paper . . . 704,964 668,636 36,328 Gain || low the Depart- 


° : Fourth paper .. . 488,491 565,760 77,269 Loss ” 
T b J 
MOPOTtION 1M || Fitth paper. . . . 325,698 292,709 32,989 Gain || MED Stores. 


The Chicago || Sixth paper. . . . 224,370 232,271 7,901 Loss || They know the 


Daily News. A detailed analysis of the department store advertising situation in returns from a 
Chicago, showing the lineage used by each store in each newspaper, 


This is, and will be sent upon request. given expendi- 
should be, of ture in each of 
particular significance to other adver- the newspaper advertising mediums of a 
tisers at this time. It is a@ renewed vote city, and in Chicago show their “confi- 
of confidence and by a still greater major- dence’ by concentrating in 
iy from that group of advertisers who 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


When writing to Cuicaco Daity News please mention Nation’s Business 
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COMPLETE ELEVATOR ADJUSTABLE PARTITIONS 
—: 
INCLOSURES AND CABS METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
—? — — i 
UNLTRE FRAMES CONDUO.BASE 


% <8 Ag es 


* 


™ 
ww 
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The new Aeolian Building, Fifth Avenue, New York 


HE favorable impression created by the architectural design of 
the new Aeolian Building is justified in every respect by the 
thoroughly modern character of its construction and equipment. 


The value of an investment in an office building necessarily 
depends upon the length of time it will remain up-to-date and 
rentable, Sound policy, then, demands the installation of the type 
of equipment which, as shown by past experience, does not 
soon become obsolete. 


Dahlstrom Metal Elevator Inclosures and Trim — fireproof, 
sanitary, indestructible — constitute an important detail of the 
new Aeolian Building. 


We shall be pleased to furnish you with 
complete information upon request. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


INCCRPORATED 1904 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
19 So. LaSalle Street 475 Fifth Avenue Sharon Bldg. 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 
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Farmers’ Problem 
In New Light 


( Agriculture) 





iF THERE had existed anywhere doub 
that business and industry look 
agriculture as of vital concern to 
national welfare, that doubt should be coq. 
pletely dispelled after a review of what tog 
place at the Fourteenth Annual Meeti 

President O’Leary’s annual address st 
ly emphasized the recognition which the 
tional Chamber gives to agriculture as; 
basic business. Secretary Hoover’s addny 
bristled with similar expressions. And 
agricultural resolution passed by the Chap. 
ber was as a cap-sheath when it stated » 
the opening paragraph: “The welfare g 
American agriculture is of primary concen 
to our nation.” 

In this resolution the Chamber uncong. 
tionally defined its position as in no seng 
interpretable as a desire on its part to ge 
tate to agriculture as to its program, by 
rather wishing to be of service in a gpm 
of the utmost cooperation. And further) 
strengthen that declaration, it placed itsy 
squarely on record as welcoming ¢ 
tion from representatives of agriculture fy 
holding a national agricultural confereng 
with leaders of other industries to the ey 
of agreeing on a national agricultural polig. 

As the guest of honor at this first grow 
meeting of Agricultural Service, Edwin 7 
Meredith, Chairman of the Advisory Con 
mittee to Agricultural Service, presiding i» 
troduced William Patton Boland, the seve 
teen-year-old South Carolinian who wont 
1925 the Southern Railway trophy cup ff 
the best ten ears of corn grown in ejgi 
southern states. No less than 450 countig 
entered this competition. Newberry County, 
South Carolina, thanks to young Bolands 
efforts, carried off the honors. 


Concern Not Pure Altruism 


REAL farmer, by name Jared Van Wa 

enen, Jr., of Schoharie County, Ne 
York—a man who derives his livelihood 
farming the land which was settled 126 yean 
ago by his forebears and which not ont 
since has been out of the immediate family- 
in his own straightforward way preseniti 
his views as to the outlook on the agrici 
‘ural situation. Said he: 


The present almost universal concern if 
the welfare of the farmer is, of course, mi 
pure altruism. Everybody wishes the farm 
well. Everybody would be glad to see & 
prosperous. Industry realizes that given god 
economic conditions, the farmers constitute? 
tremendous potential purchasing power? 
power that is missed by the industrial worl 
when for any reason it cannot be used. 
fertilizer makers and the implement manulat 
turers can give heartfelt testimony as to what 
happened in their business when farm pmeé 
collapsed in 1920. But when his condition pt 
mits, the farmer buys other things besides i 
tools of his trade. He is not fundamentall 
a “tight-wad” or different from other men 

The six million farm homes of this lat 
offer a tremendous market for a thousand # 
ticles of use and comfort and luxury if 
the farmers’ economic margin can be made# 
little more ample. 

In all conscience, the last decade of the 


‘tury behind us was a period of hard, ka 
| years. Personally, I think that in the Bat 
‘at least, there was more heartbreak and 

|fering involved than in anything which bh 


occurred during this latest depression. It 
minated in the march of Coxey’s Army 


/in the Great Free Silver Delusions. I beliewt 


IVWhen writing to DaHLstroM METALLIC Door Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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our present troubles are ripening another crop 
af delusions not less fantastic. 

The price movement struck bottom about 
1304-1896, and then began a period of upward 
trend which continued until that fateful year 
i014. The agricultural price index number 
was rising, not rapidly, but steadily and con- 
sistently, at an average rate of about 2/2 per 
year ; and more important, it was rising faster 
than the general price level. Unquestionably 
those were good years for the farmer. I sup- 

that the farmer never felt more sure of 
himself and of his future than he did the sum- 
mer that civilization broke down. 

It does not seem to me that it requires any 
finely drawn theorizing to determine the funda- 
mental reason for the farmer’s troubles. Broad- 
ly speaking, it is simply the fact that there are 
so many farmers in the world and so many 
agricultural acres, that food is being produced 
at a price which makes it altogether the 
cheapest thing in the world. 

Now as to the remedies: First, I am going 
to say that I have very little faith in the re- 
striction of production. Cooperative marketing 
has been widely hailed as our salvation, and 
it has been entered into with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. I am a member of a couple of co- 
operative associations, but I confess that I have 
hardly been able to share in all the rosy hopes 
of their promoters. Cooperative marketing 
which renders real service by trading, guaran- 
teeing and distributing wisely to the best mar- 
kets, has a sound foundation on which to 
stand; but cooperation which dreams of a re- 
stricted output and monopoly price and thus 
the exploitation of markets, is doomed to fail- 
ure from the beginning. 


Inefficacy of Tariff 


OVERNMENT with the very best of in- 

tentions has offered the farmer the boon of 
a protective tariff. I do not wish for a moment 
to engage in any discussion of what seems still 
to be a partisan question, but I do not see 
that a tariff has any particular bearing upon 
products of surplus production, cereals and cot- 
ton and most meat products. 

The very greatest thing that can possibly be 
done for the farmer would be a rehabilitation 
of Europe and a restoration of her former pur- 
chasing power. If any generous gesture on 
the part of America can bring this to pass 
(and incidentally add to the none-too-abundant 
stock of international amity and goodwill) 
it will be worth infinitely more than any suc- 
cess we may possibly achieve as a mere bill- 
collector. 

There is at least one thing that Government 
might do. Whatever else is done, mere com- 
mon intelligence would dictate that all public 
schemes of reclamation by either irrigation or 
drainage be held in abeyance, and every effort 
made to discourage the beginnings of new agri- 
cultural ventures. About the last thing we 
need just at present is more agricultural land. 

Without question too large a proportion of 
our income is taken for taxes, and tax experts 
agree that the farmer holding property which 
is tangible and visible to all men pays an un- 
fair share of public imposts. Add to this the 
fact that farm property has experienced a most 
drastic decline within the past few years, and 
yet this fact is almost never recognized either 
in his valuation or the rate. 

Tam inclined to believe that this matter of 
excessive taxation is about the one real, gen- 
ine, and unimpeachable grievance that the 

r suffers. 


Here, then, is the viewpoint of an eastern 
farmer, representing no organization, speak- 
ing for no particular group or interest. 

d now for the corn belt, out of which 
come an overshadowing issue in this no- 
table 69th Congress. Professor F. L. Gar- 
of the Agricultural Economic section, 
lowa State College, Ames, presented to the 
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Made from Copper bearing Galwanized Steel 























soup meeting a careful analysis of what | 
behind the situation in that great area, | 


and what may lie ahead. This is part of | % 


When writing to Braw-Knox Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Roof sheet, cap and rafter construction demonstrating 
absolute weathertightness of Blaw-Knox Buildings. 


Standard Steel 


The interlocking, sliding cap tells the story of true weathertightness 
in a Blaw-Knox Building. This is a flexible, friction sheet lock that 
is moisture-proof regardless of conditions outside. BLAW-KNOX 
BUILDINGS SIMPLY CANNOT LEAK. 


A building is as good as its roof. Blaw-Knox Roofs are 
insured for ten years through a prominent Insurance 
Company. This is an unusual practice but one affording 
the purchaser iron-clad protection. 


Blaw-Knox Buildings are: 

The most economical because they last longer. 

Lowest in upkeep expense. 

Moderate in initial cost. 

Easy to erect. 

Can be enlarged or changed in shape after erected. 

Shipped from stock. 
If you need a single story building of any size for any purpose, write 
Blaw-Knox before going further with your plans. One of these 
“out of the ordinary” buildings can meet your requirements at a real 
saving to you. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


NEW YORK BUFFALO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO DETROIT 516 UNION BLDG. COLONIAL TRUST BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM BALTIMORE 


BIAW-KNOX 


All purpose, one story Buildings 








Buildings which are Different 
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Inviting Card Rooms — 
New Style Observation- 
Clab Car 


\ “North Coast Limited” 
“The Travel Triumph’’ 


You can enjoy a friendly game of bridge with your own chosen group of ‘ 
congenial people jin one of the inviting card rooms of our New Style 
\ Observation-Club Cars. Here you will find the charming home-like 
72a \ atmosphere that distinguishes this wonderful transcontinental train. 


‘teens oe We believe our New Style Observation -Club Cars are the most 

Chicago beautiful and most comfortable cars ever built. You will 

ee oy enjoy “The North Coast Limited”—The Travel Triumph. 

Union Station ¥ 4%, oe 
cBpeo \ Paul 


Extra Comforts—No Extra Fare et. Bat Min 


Northern Pacific Railway. 
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ADDITIONAL 
COPIES 


of this EXTRA EDITION 
of Nation’s Business 





FINE 4 7 i il s tT RA ) ’ 7 : ‘ a , 
Good Lithographed stationery is a profitable business invest- 
ment and costs no more than a printed job, in quantities. 

Save s50c, 75c or more per thousand on the usual cost of Litho- 
graphed letterheads and envelopes. Old or new concerns will profit j ~ x > 
by sending for our free set of samples and prices | ioc a copy ° 

Service—Quality— Satisfaction 
MOUND CITY LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
P.O. Box 72 St. Louis, Mo. 








may be ordered from us at 


We are pre- 


pared to address and mail 





the copies for you to indi- 





' , viduals at no extra charge. 
Figures in a Hurry— 4 


Not Hurried Figures 
Send your inventory and other emergency 


computations to a skilled organization of pub- 
lic calculators. 48-hour accurate service. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, IIl. 
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his discussion of remedies for the situation 
there existing: 


There are a number of specific developments 
which may affect the future of the com 
belt. 

First, and of greatest certainty, is the 
ability that the population of the world wi 
continue to grow, increasing the needs and 
consequently the demand for agricultural prod. 
ucts, with the result that agricultural prices 
will rise. 

Second, is the improved standardization ang 
greater popularization of corn-belt products, 

Third, there is a possibility, however te 
mote, that greater industries will be attracted 
to the Mid-West, bringing about a greater 
concentration of population in mid-western 


cities, thus increasing the local markets for. 


corn-belt products. 
Fourth, the reduction or abolition of protege. 
tive duties, and the admission of foreign many- 


factured products on a competitive basis {9 


this country, would undoubtedly lower many 
items of expense to the corn-belt farmer and 
enable his income to go somewhat farther jp 
the purchase of many types of manufactured 
products. 

Fifth, there is the further possibility that 
additional government aid may be given to 
agriculture. 

Sixth, as an alternative to any or all these 
suggested means of legislative relief, such as 
reduction of the tariff or the granting of goy- 
ernment aid, the corn-belt farmer may have 
to work out of the present situation by making 
such internal adjustments as are possible. 

Little consolation, however, is afforded by 
this outlook to the corn-belt farmer, whose in- 
come has dwindled, whose land has depreciated 
in value, and who is opprcssed with debt and 
other sources of heavy expense. Being unable 
by his individual efforts to work out of the 
dilemma, and facing ruin if he has to wait for 
the improvements of the distant future, he has 
turned to the Government for aid. 


Shall We Aid Farmers? 


UST what attitude shall be taken with re- 

spect to these demands? If government aid 
is not given at once, many corn-belt farmers 
who might be saved are going to join the ranks 
of those who are ruined. Shall we save them 
or not? I do not believe a person could be 
found who would not sympathize with many 
corn-belt farmers in their present predicament. 
But put in a different way, the question has 
another complexion. Is it feasible to sustain 
the corn belt on the basis of inflated conditions 
since times have changed? In still another 
form, what is our national policy, or do we 
have one, with respect to afflicted industries? 


There was a large group of vitally im 
terested listeners to these addresses, The 
reaction to Mr. Van Wagenen’s remarks was 
manifested in an outburst of applause. The 
illuminating facts which, supported by a se 
ries of large graphs, were brought out by 
Professor Garlock, stimulated a _ great 
amount of discussion. Particularly was this 
discussion directed at the much-mooted ques 
tion of the effect of the tariff on prices for 
agricultural products and the effect of the 
tariff on prices of manufactured products 
as well as upon the purchasing power of the 
farmers’ best customers. It was not to be 
thought that these questions would be 
settled, as indeed they were not, at a group 
session lasting only three hours. 

From the heart of the Mississippi Delta 
came W. M. Garrard, General Manager of 
the Staple Cotton Growers Cooperative AS 
sociation, Greenwood, Mississippi. He 
brought with him a definition of cooperative 
marketing, an intrepretation of its bene 
fits, a declaration as to its limitations; 
he spoke not in the voice of either layman 
Said he, in part: 

marketing means 


Cooperative cooperative 


Vhen writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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selling to the best advantage and is in direct 
conflict with an organized holding movement. 
There is little doubt that many producers in 
the beginning of the movement cherished the 
jdea that it was necessary to sign up only a 
majority of the growers and then through an 
assumed control of quantity produced, prices 
could be dictated. An assumption of this char- 
acter was eagerly accepted by many growers. 
It is also true that many of the leaders in the 
cooperative-marketing movement have accepted 
and held fast to this false assumption. 

There seem to be two pretty well defined 
dasses of individuals in thejr thinking on this 
subject. One group believes that ultimate suc- 
cess depends upon commodity control. Prob- 
ably those who hold this belief are in the ma- 
jority. Another group is equally as certain that 
no permanent success can be assured if suc- 
cess is based solely on the control idea. This 
latter group holds to the theory that only 
through a superior service in marketing, both 
to producer and consumer, can any permanent 
success be attained—in fact, that service is 
the only sure road to success. 

We cannot lay too much stress upon the prin- 
ciples involved in the two schools of thought 
outlined above. One is based upon the prin- 
ciple of autocracy—might makes right. His- 
tory teaches us that this principle has never 
met with ultimate success. 


Fire Waste Contest 


, ITH an annual fire destruction of 

from eight to fifteen thousand lives 
and more than $500,000,000 in property, 
America has the unenviable distinction of 
providing the world’s largest ash heap. When 
it is considered that at least half of the 
lives and property thus lost might readily be 
saved through the adoption of precautionary 
measures, the true importance of the fire- 
waste problem becomes evident. The price 
of fire prevention is carefulness.” 

Clifford Walker, “Governor of Georgia, 
made this statement as a preface to his ad- 
dress in the course of which he presented 
the awards to the winners of the 1925 Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest. The organ- 
izations having the best records in the vari- 
ous classes according to size were the cham- 
bers of commerce of Portland, Oregon; Long 
Beach, California; Battle Creek, Michigan, 
and Albany, Georgia. The Albany Chamber 
was the grand winner of the contest by vir- 
tue of having the best record of all cities in 
the contest regardless of size. 


Fire a National Menace 


ALTHOUGH recognizing the fire waste 
situation as a national problem, Gov- 
ernor Walker stated that it was really a local 
problem in that each community should take 
steps to reduce its local fire loss to life and 
property. He pointed out the reasons why 
every member of every chamber of commerce 
and trade association in the country should 

; interested in fire prevention. “First,” 
said Governor Walker, “as a citizen he wants 
to safeguard not only the lives of his own 
family and himself, but also those of his 
fellow townsmen. Second, as a_ business 
man, he realizes the effect fire waste has 
upon his economic existence.” 

The speaker outlined the history of the 
fire prevention movement which is being 
Sponsored jointly by the National Fire Waste 
Council and the Insurance Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

tes, paying tribute to the Council which 
Was organized for the purpose of providing 
usinéss men with the technical assistance 
and stimulation necessary to insure success 
m fire prevention. In 1923 the Inter-Cham- 
ber Fire Waste Contest was initiated as a 
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Equipment 


g One of a series of advertisements illusteating 
the many uses of Union Dsawn Sreels. 


BHE worlds 
greatest 
source of sup- 
ply on any re- 
quirements in 
cold finished 


steel «~n «em 





UNION DRAWN 
STEEL COMPANY 





“Beaver Falls. ‘Pennsylvania 


When writing to Union Drawn Steet Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Ompany 
1T Book 


50 Years of Meat 


Fifty years of the meat industry, and the part Swift & Company 
has played in it, are outlined in an interesting way in the 


Semi-Centenary Number of Swift & Company’s Year Book 


The story of the world’s greatest live-stock industry is a story of Romance, of 
Science and of Progress. The trek of vast herds of cattle—the “‘cow-towns” 
—dramatic frontier days—all have a part in this history of vast development. 


{& 
1926 Ye; 


An interesting account is also given of— 


Public Benefits Resulting from Cold Storage. 


How the Breeding of Quality Cattle Has Been 
Helped By ModernPacking Methods. 


Government Recognition of Keen Competition 
in the Packing Industry. 


Every family in the United States will want a copy of Swift 
& Company’s 1926 Year Book, It will be sent free on request. 


Swift & Company 
U. S. Yards 
Chicago 

Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Please send a copy of the 1926 Year Book to: 
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means whereby additional interest could 
aroused and local fire prevention pre 
placed on an equal plane in commy 
throughout the country. Governor Wa 
said, “Just as there is natural ri 

tween communities in growth, civic beay 
and economic development, the contest » 
aimed to create rivalry in fire preveng 
effort. The movement was a success 

over night. We now find cities enrolled: 
the contest in 46 states and the District gf 
Columbia. Even two cities of Alaska salu, 
registered. 


Contest Winners Honored 


ye banca we honor the chambers of ¢ 

merce which were selected by the Bogs 

of Judges as winners of the 1925 conte 

While only four communities receive awank 

every one of the 221 cities representing 

combined population of 20,000,000 

submitted reports received a far greaie 

tribute in the satisfaction of knowing 

coincident with their combined efforts, they 

has been a saving in life and propery 

Seventy per cent of these cities rep 

reduction in the number of persons killed} 

fire as compared with their average for te 

preceding five years or else had no life log 

at all from this cause; 72.2 per cent 

creased the number of persons injured + 

perienced no injuries; 56.4 per cent off 

cities had a decrease in property loss, 103 

was a year of progress in the Inter-Cham a 

Fire Waste Contest.” 
Governor Walker then presented ap 

priate bronze plaques bordered with ste 

silver to delegations from the four win 

cities. Brief responses were made by 

A. Davis for the Albany Chamber of 

merce, H. N. Lawrie for the Portland Cham from th 

ber, J. David Larson for the Long Beattie folk 

Chamber and John I. Gibson for the Batt BAST 

Creek Chamber of Commerce. After the=bumg, P 

presentation had been made, Gover sylvan 

Walker concluded his address by an app 

to his audience to see that balanced 

prevention committees were organized 

their own communities and continuous 

He told the del 

that America’s future progress in fire pieap., 

vention rests largely with its business mag, 





Nacos Dinner 


HE National Association of Comment] 

Organization Secretaries held an inform Tra 
dinner in the small ballroom of the Nag 
Willard Hotel on Tuesday, May eleventia) 
Raymond B. Gibbs, president of NACOS can 
p resided at this dinner of 225 secretaries. the 1 
Roger Miller of Asheville, N. C., presideigemte 
of the Board of Managers of the Nationigeesix 
School for Commercial and Trade Organigeg™? di 
tion Executives, spoke on the school to : 
held this summer at Northwestern Univer 
sity. This is the sixth annual session @e "® 
this school whose purpose is to enlarge 0 
range of activities of secretaries and to malt Wil 
them more effective in their work. 3 es } 
establishment of this school gave watnl 
that the day of the mere back slapper sect® 
tary was passing. ‘ 

President O’Leary, of the Chamber 
Commerce of the United States, gave a 
interesting and inspiring speech. J. B. 
nolds, first vice-president of NACOS 
chairman of the program committee, spo 
on the Pittsburgh meeting to: be held ® 
November. There were also brief rep 
by the secretary and treasurer, the editor 


Nacos News, and by other members on ae 


ferent activities. 
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js am ©@ 
oMMunities 
mamaiel Prizes Awarded | 
rivalry jelan INNOVATION at the Annual Meet- 
Vic beay A ing was the inauguration of an Annual 
Ontest Hateamber Of Commerce Golf Tournament. 


Preventigtvwnugh the courtesy of the Columbia 
eSS almesiramtry Club and the Burning Tree Club 
enrolled sigh of these courses were made available 


District @fie the tournament on Thursday afternoon, 
Alaska apf yy 13. 
ident O'Leary presented a beautiful 
replica of the famous Paul Revere 


as the President’s prize for the low- 


red 


rs of comd, This was won by Mr. John H. 
the Bouin, National Councillor for the Greater 
25 contestwikes-Barre Chamber of Commerce, 


ive awards wikes-Barre, Pennsylvania, gross score 85. 
esenting gf The NATION’s Business presented a silver 
000 whidtsicher as the prize for the lowest net 
ar greate Be Honorable Frederick H. Gillett, 
owing thif{pited States Senator from Massachusetts, 
lorts, then fad National Councillor for the Springfield, 

Property # Massachusetts, Chamber of Commerce, won 
reported 4 the pitcher, net score 70. Other scores: 


killed pppsipENTS’ CLASS: Mr. Ernest C. 
8 for the} cctell, Rochester, N. Y.; President of the Em- 
10 life Tire State Gas & Electric Association. Net 
ured or e NATIONAL COUNCILLORS’ CLASS: Mr. 
ent of te ffiward B. Raub, Indianapolis, Indiana; Na- 
loss. 10 $ijoml Councillor for the Indianapolis Board 
r-Chambe fol Trade. Net score, 74. 

SECRETARIES’ CLASS: Mr. Harold B. 
ed appre Woodlief, Secretary, Americus, Georgia Cham- 


th sterig gut ol Commerce. Net score, 72. 

Ir aie DELEGATES’ CLASS: Mr. W. E. Flick- 
by Ton path Cleveland, Ohio; delegate for the Fire 

: of » simurance Club of Cleveland. Net score, 80. 


Prizes for the low net score for all entrants 
and Cham: fom the four geographical divisions went to 
ong Beach § tie following winners: 
the Bath EASTERN: Mr. George E. Foss, Hairis- 
After thefhug, Pennsylvania, General Secretary, Penn- 
Govern §svania State Chamber of Commerce. Net 
an appeal pxore, 74. 
anced fir{ NORTHERN CENTRAL: Mr. William J. 
ranized pom Director, Chamber of Commerce of the 
nud _ 4vnited States; President, Nicholas, Dean and 
 poregg, St. Paul, Minnesota. Net score, 74. 
» delegates F carrrry pose ao 

"| SUTHERN CENTRAL: Mr. George H. 
: fire pre Bin Delegate for the Dallas, Texas Chamber 
iness M&S Commerce. Net score, 89. 

WESTERN: Mr. F. C. Richmond, Salt Lake 

ity, Utah. Delegate for the Provo, Utah 

4 Chamber of Commerce. Net score, 78. 





ommercial e . | 
infor Trade Executives Dine | 
clevealll HE mid-year meeting dinner of the Ameri- 


 NACOS§* can Trade Association Executives was held 
taries, gt the Mayflower Hotel in the Chinese room. 
president g"te Were about sixty of the one hundred 
. Nation g@ sixty members of the association present 
Organie g" discussed the problems confronting the 
1001 to EMME association executive. The discussion 
n Univerg™ im the form of a question box, there be- 


session dps 20 prepared speeches. The Executive 
nlarge mittee of the Association is composed 
d to mate” William B. Baker of the Sanitary Wood- 
ork. nor Manufacturers, Fletcher D. Dodge of 
> warninth Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., 
per secem *eeric W. Donahoe of the Bearing Metals 


aiuiacturers Association, Montie L. Hemin- 
) of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 


amber 
Association, Royal S. Kellogg of the 


ive a vey, 

| B. Reweee’s Print Service Bureau, Richard M. 
COS anégClure of the Wire Pound Box Manufac- 
ee, spot Association, Oscar L. Moore of the 
» held ps Book Manufacturers Association, Mar- 
f reportsgnr Hayden Rorke of the Textile Color 
editor dp Association of the U. S., Inc., and 
rs on dire °™as W. Vinson of the National School 
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“Such steady growth—” 


One of our commercial customers told a 
traveling companion, upon noting that 
the Union Trust Company had more 
than doubled its deposits in the last 
seven years, “proves again how quickly 
American business recognizes any effort 
to be of genuine and helpful service.” . 
We invite inquiries regarding the constructive 


help this Bank extends to business houses 
and banks that require Chicago facilities. 
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A BANK OF sr; CHAR ACO 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


HARRY A, WHEELER 
President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


For 57 Years a Thoroughly Satisfactory Banking Home 
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When writing to Unton Trust Company or Cuicaco please mention Nation’s Business 











G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor or its 
control—it is a practical 
and economical applica- 
tion of electric power. 
“Built-in” or connected 
to all types of industrial 
machines or household 
appliances, G-E Motor- 
ized Power provides last- 
ing assurance that you 
have purchased the best. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Motorized Power 














When writing t 


GENERAL 


~what it means 


A metal frame supporting some insulated wire 
windings; a revolving mass of iron with more wind- 
ings; energizing these wire wound structures by 
means of electric current—that was an electric 
motor. 


Spend three decades or more of research, persistent 
refinement and steady improvement on that motor, 
incorporating that which is best and rejecting that 
which is impractical, and you have a G-E motor. 
Evolve the best means of controlling that motor 
for all conditions of service, and you have a G-E 
controller. Apply the proper G-E motor and the 
correct G-E controller to a specific task, following 
the recommendations of G-E Specialists in electric 
drive, and you have G-E Motorized Power. 


Fitted to each and every type of power need, G-E 
Motorized Power provides quantity, quality and low 
cost production. 


OTORIZED POWER 


fitted to every need 





Evectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 








